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| and make this a never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 


What if it ts December? What if the whole outdoors is in the clutch of Old Man 

Winter? Here is a gift—a wonderful family gift—that will bring visions of summer 

to old and young—glorious visions of vacation, camping, of shady, river highways— 
| rushing streams and sparkling lakes—and of a swift little boat. Could any common- 

place gift have the thrill of this—a gift for the whole family, for years of outdoor 
recreation? 

And could it be anything but a Johnson Sea-Horse Motor?—the motor that starts 
50% easier (due to the Release Charger, or Alternate Firing feature, exclusive 
Johnson developments); that navigates shallow streams or shoals, or can be beached 
without fear of damage (due to full-tilting propellers that raise automatically over any 
obstructions); that has the quiet, underwater Exhaust which muffles noises and 
eliminates noxious fumes, a Johnson idea; the Full-Pivot Steering; the efficient 
carburetor, an exclusive Johnson feature, that cuts fuel consumption. 

These are only a few of the many features—outboard motor improvements—that 
Johnson has contributed to the pleasure, convenience, reliability and economy of 
outboard motoring. 

Give this Johnson Christmas idea, the family gift, serious thought. Your enthusiasm 
for it will grow. (If you’re thinking of Dad, what could be a more ideal gift from 
all the family?) Write or ask your dealer for the Johnson color catalog showing 
all Sea-Horse models and the Johnson Boats that can be bought with the motors 
as Matched Units. Also inquire about the Johnson small monthly payment plan. 

BS eens MOTOR COMPANY, 1014 Pershing Road, 
S p F F D | aukegan, Ill. In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., 
Johnson Sea- 


Peterboro, Ont. World’s Largest Manufacturer of Outboard 
Horses hold 
more speed ( 
records than 


Motors and Matched Units. 
fol meohaal-t amaalel 4-3; N N D N 




















Sea-Horse”’32” 


Electric Starting 
4-Cylinder 


Other Johnson models from 
$125 for the Sea-Horse 
“Single” which weighs 
only 27 lbs.—the lightest 
outboard made—to the 
—— Seowince 
“sa” 5 (éllustrate 
dai Alt} prices F.0.B. 
Waukegan. There is a 
Johnson Sea-Horse model 
Sor every small boat need, 
Models have full-tilting 
propellers and under- 
water exhaust. Write for 
catalog. 
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Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Wind, 89 5° 
Anti Back Lash .... 





Features which others now 
recognize as desirable and 
necessary were built into 


Pflueger Level Wind Reels 


from the beginning » » » 





Any Pflueger Reel makes an ideal 
Christmas gift—one that will be 
cherished long after the holidays 
have passed .. . Here are some 
of the features which give Pflueger 


Reels unquestioned leadership in 
in their field » » » » » » Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 


Kod Beck Lash. . #10 


Desi n Each Pflueger Level Wind Reel is of a distinc- 
8M tive and pleasing design—trouble-proof—and 
of a size which makes casting easy and comfortable. 

" P Consisting of a double 
Level Wind Mechanism thread shaft, which by 
special process is trued to a point of accuracy, and which 
when assembled in the bearings insures a perfection of 
operation unexcelled. A pawl or half-nut of highest 
quality tooled steel travels in the double thread shaft— 
both parts heavily Diamolite coated—non-corrosive and 
highly resistant to wear. These parts and a driving pinion 
that calls for special consideration constitute an all im- 
portant construction. 

P , : An extra long bearing of 
Line Guide Carriage phosphor bronze coupled 
with patented recessed plates insures long wear, steady 
travel at high speed and full wind of line. 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED *’FLEW-GER”’ 


Pflueger AKRON Reel, Level Wind . . . . $500 








Christmas 

























THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, INC. 


Level Wind Housing In the Summit and Akron Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


this is one-piece design. Dept. F-12 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 


Akron, Ohio 


Assembled with the level winding mechanism it forms a 
separate unit—conveniently and quickly removed with- -# F ! E iy E R 
out interfering with the use of the reel. LeW-GER’ 


PRONOUNCED “Ff 


Ask the Sporting Goods Dealer in your city to show _ 
you these Reels. Besides those illustrated here, eaves 
he can also supply you with: \ Wee 


The Pflueger ‘‘Medalist” Reel for Trout and Salmon 
fishing—Prices: $5.00to . .. . . . $12.00 


The Pflueger “Atlapac” Reel for salt water fishing, 
light, medium and heavy, $65.00, $85.00 and $100 










WRITE FOR A FREE COPY OF THE PFLUEGER POCKET CATALOG bi EEE Tee ee ee Te 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Dept. F-12 Akron, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Pocket Catalog No. 149 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 


ANN 
In The Heart Of The 
Chesapeake Bay Country 


OAKLEY BEACH 
HOTEL 


Cambridge, Maryland 
Complete facilities for 
Duck Shooting Parties 


AMANITA ee 
MLA 








DUCK SHOOTING 


Dorchester County, Md. 
McKuts Point SHootine Lopce 
400 acres, 5 miles of shore, 7 blinds. All accommo- 
dated at farm this year. I furnish Guide, Blinds, 
Boats, Live Stools, Wood Stools. Shoot each day of 
week. Fee $10 per man. Ducks Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. 
Board $25 per man. Plenty of quail, Nov. 10. Write 


reservations. Harry M. Darrah, Toms River, N. J 








Hazard’s Island Rod & Gun Club, Inc. 
located on Chesapeake Bay on Tangier 
Sound, E. S. Md., offers the best gunning 
for wild ducks, geese and brant. Rates 
$10.00 per day, including clubhouse, ex- 
perienced guides, live decoys, baited blinds, 
etc. Make Reservations Now. 

0. Ray Carver, Sec. Box 404, Salisbury, Md. 








Real Duck Shooting 


On Private Club Property 
Fishing Bay, Maryland, from platform 
blinds holding three men, $25.00 a day for 
Blind including Guide and Rig. Good Lodg- 
ing can be obtained. Write for date. 

JAMES DUNN 
Elliotts Island Maryland 





The 
[Hote | 


mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
otres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. Itis inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 











I 
NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT 5ist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY- PALM BEACH - LOS ANGELES 


Goleta Be Pa Bade Bate Bade Gade detadata dada teeta Be cad 
_—werworrereeveveruvorv.rvvvvwvw 


tA FEW THOUSAND: 


@ acres seized and sold for taxes at a dollar ¢ 
’ or two an acre—almost nothing! In parcels 4 
? of from one acre to a thousand acres each, 
they are scattered throughout Canada from 
’ the Atlantic to Pacific. Beautifully situated 
* hunting and fishing camps, lake frontages, 
summer cottage sites, mining claims, farms, 
forest lots, especially selected, fully de- 
scribed and offered on easy terms of $5.00 
a month and upward. This great land of oppor- 
tunity is described in a beautifully illustrated 
booklet now in course of preparation. The greater 
~ part of the issue of this booklet will be reserved 
» for our old friends whose names are already on 
» our mailing list and who will receive a copy 
immediately on publication. A few copies will 
. remain to be mailed post free to our new ap- 

plicants. If we haven't your name now, just 
tear out this ad and mail it to us with your name 
and address, so that a copy of this interesting 
1931 booklet may be reserved for you. 


> TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen Street West 
Toronto 2, Canada 
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THE BIENESTAR 


An American owned and managed hotel. 

The winter home of ducks and geese. 

A perfect climate, no frosts and the 

most wonderful salt water fishing in 
North America 


GOLF — TENNIS 
SWIMMING 


Write for booklet 


HOTEL BIENESTAR 
Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mex. 




















Duck, Goose and Brant Shooting 
On Sinepuxent Bay, Md. 
From ten well baited points. Large comfort- 
able club house, private rooms, electric lights, 
guides, ete. Rates $10.00 per day. 
NORTH BEACH GUN CLUB 
D. Frank Parsons, Sec. Phone 1803F31 
Pittsville, Maryland 








On Board The Houseboat 
WALTER ADAMS 


We have one week in which we can take care of a 
few individual guests. A great many of you have 
written me saying you could not get up a full party 
of at least ten members, so here's your chance 
Exclusive Shooting Privileges on 25,000 Acres. 
The greatest Mallard Duck Shooting in America. 
Rate $125.00 each per week. 
J. A. WILKIN 


Watson, Ark. 


In the Heart of the 
SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS 


I shall be starting my Trap Line of some 120 Traps, covering more 
or less 35 miles, about the middle of December. Catch includes Bear 
Puma, Wolves, Coyotes, Cat, Fox, Skunk, ete. Very comfortable 
camp, good cook. Should be glad to receive guests all furnished except 
bed and rifle, $10. a day. The Best of Saddle Stock. Any quantity of 
Deer, Turkey—my Hounds add much interest to the Trap Line. 
Would consider taking charge of a delicate boy. Apply: 


Capt. John A. M. Lethbridge 
Apartado 4 Madera, Chihuahua 











FOR SALE 180 acres of land includ- 
ing ideal duck lake, 
located in Arkansas County, Ark., near rice 
fields and White River. Excellent duck, 
goose, quail and squirrel shooting; good fish- 
ing. Hunting Lodge fully equipped cost ap- 
roximately $1500.00, also blinds and boats. 
as offered $3000.00 for virgin timber on 
land. Price, $4500.00. JUNIUS JORDAN, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 











OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 








MEXICO ana Fishing 


Property of fifteen hundred square miles, wild isolated 
country. One hundred miles from railroad. Gulf of 


Mexico, two large rivers, mountains, valleys afford 


big variety of excellent hunting and fishing. Jaguar, 

panthers, cats, jablis, deer, turkey and small game. 

Fresh and salt water fishing. Address:— 
HACIENDA SAN JOSE 

Apartado No. 888 





Tampico, Mexico 
—— 
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THIS BOOK will cost you 
nothing—but it may save you 
much in health, money, time 
and success. It will tell you why 
it is estimated that three out of 
every five men and women over 
forty years of age, as well as 
large numbers of younger 
persons, are afflicted with rectal 
disorders. It will explain the 
oe of permitting these 
troubles to go on, resulting in 
a@ more serious condition year 
after year, and why eventually 
some become incurable. Send 
for this book today—you will 








be under no obligation 
whatever. 


very person wh 






















has these Treacherous Afflictions 
.... Should read this book carefully ! 


F YOU are one of the hundreds of thousands of 

men and women who are suffering from hem- 
orrhoids (piles) or other rectal trouble, follow 
the suggestion contained in this advertisement 
and send the coupon below for a free copy of 
the McCleary book today. 


This book was written especially for you—and 
for every sufferer of rectal diseases in any form. 
It has shown thousands the way to restored health 
—it may do even more for you. It will tell you in 
detail of treatment that has weg successful in more 
than twenty thousand cases. With it you will receive 
our reference list which will give you the names 
and addresses of men and women who endorse it. 
Many tell you of their personal experience before and 
after receiving the McCleary treatment. These men and 
‘women are from all parts of the United States, Canada 
and many foreign countries. They are business men, farm- 
ers, railroad officials and employees, merchants, manufac- 











The figures on the map shown above indicate the number of 
former McCleary patients from various states and Canada. 





turers, ministers, teachers and members of their families 
—they represent every vocation and station in life and 
come from every section of the country. 


This book tells, in a graphic way, of the successful work 
that has been carried on for over 30 years by the McCleary 
Clinic. The founders of this institution were pioneers in 
the non-surgical treatment of hemorrhoids. 


Why Let These Afflictions Rob You of Health, 

Time and Money? 
The annual loss of money alone, resulting from the loss 
of time and personal efficiency caused directly or indi- 
rectly by hemorrhoids (piles), runs into millions of dol- 
lars, and untold thousands continue to suffer, not 
knowing how easily they may be restored to health and 
strength. That is only one reason why the facts in this 
book will interest you. It describes symptoms and con- 
ditions that you may recognize as your own, even though 
you never suspected that rectal trouble was the real 
cause of your ill health. Ic will explain to you in detail 
how your case can be corrected by this mild successful 
treatment. 


For complete information let us send you this free book 
and reference list. We will consider it a favor to carefully 
answer any question you may ask us in regard to your spe- 
cific case. Use the coupon, a post card or personal letter. 


McCLEARY CLINIC, 215 Elms Blvd. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








McCLEARY CLINIC 
215 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Please send me your Free book and reference list. 


Name 





(Please write name and address plainly) 
Street No. 





City. State 
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Christmas 
is a happy time 






NORTH CAROLINA BECKONS 


The Old North State provides a max- 
imum of facilities for sport. Here is head- 
quarters for vigorous and varied outdoor 
recreation. Ample facilities and courteous 
reception are assured for non-resident 
hunters. 
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Mountain, foothill or coastal Shooting of- 5 
fer a wide choice to the visitor. For further 
information write: DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, RALEIGH, NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 
There is no better place along the coast to’be sure of « good bag. of Waterlily, P. 0. Currituck Sound, N. C. 
pn ey Fn Sootine’ Our Canvasback shooting i copectally good. An exclusive Lodge well known by sportsmen from all 
We own a aree Property Iand, Points. Pood. Creeks and Bi ae. over — ———. a — will jen Mh F. -.. 
Modern set up battery if desired. Our Property is situated in the m season who have been here each year since the ge 
die of Currituck Sound. Good roade from Norfolk. Ve., or Emcee was established. Good Goose and Duck shooting, 
Long Distance Phone in house. Best of references which is very im- especially Canvasback. Excellent guides with good 
portant. Best to make reservations as early as possible. Season, No- rigs. Hot and cold water bath. Write immediately if 
vember, December and January. you wish to reserve one of the few vacancies we have 
WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE open this season. We supply all kinds of wild duck 
Waterlily P. 0. Currituck Sound, N. C. foods for propagation. 
SPORTSMEN 
SPORTSMEN : COME TO CURRITUCK SOUND 
Goose, Brant and Duck Shooting for good battery shooting. Live and wooden 
Pamli Ss d decoys—new house with electric light, run- 
on Familico Soun ning water and telephone. Excellent cooking, 
Live on board Cruiser ‘‘Idle-On’’. competent guides. Shooting looks fine for 
Best accommodations and meals. Ref- this season. Am experienced in planting nat- 5 
erences and information on request. ural duck food for better duck shooting. Write ? 
= or wire reservations. R. D. ROBERTS CUR- : 
Capt. John M. Dickinson, Ocracoke, North Carolina RITUCK SOUND, WATERLILY, N. C 
Come Down to Chalfonte-Haddon XC 7 
. i me fer Oe Rr es * 
Hall for Christmas. Here Christ- aN ss as Duck & Goose Shooting 
° On New River, Onslow Co., N. C. 
mas is a happy adv s . . : 
ie 1 PP) venture that Currituck Sound, N.C. All kinds of ducks, also geese, quail and deer. Well- 
asts all day long. It is full of de- Canvasback — Redhead — Geese — Quail experienced guides. baited blinds. If you are looking 
. . This t of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead. or a place to spend the winter in a pleasant climate, 
lightful surprises for everybody. Our pon know Same to rig “a Pn saumansie we have an ideal place. Large, comfortable house, 
Carols in the morning. Filled return year after year. Comfortable rooms and_beds, ae and reasonable rates. For infor- 
* with bath and electric light. Food unsurpassed. Reser- r 
stockings on the doorknob. A vations. November lst to February Ist —References. Pt MRS. L. H. HARRISON 
family turkey. Wreaths. Gar- SA awiek, Prop. Marines Onslow Co., N. C. 
lands gay and festive. Here is all Ff W. H. Waker Mas, W. H. WaLKER 
the charm of a Christmas at Geese, Brant and Duck Shooting Cc AROLAND F ARM 
home, all the gaiety, all the com- on Pamlico Sound POPLAR BRANCH, NORTH CAROLINA 
8 won nape «e+ Without Betteries, Blinds & ~~ boxes. Accomme- Ideal goose and duck hunting.Located within a mile 
the " ations, Service an ooting guaranteed. of the State Highway. 35 miles from Elizabeth City, N. 
trea le and the attendant _ Best to be had on Pamlico Sound, Twenty- C. 50 miles from Norfolk, Virginia. Near the center of 
haustion. In addition, there is five-year; experienced Guides, Canada Geese the Currituck Sound Country—the sportsman’s chosen 
h t 4B tf l hunting grounds. Experienced guides, live decoys, out- 
the beauty of the sea, the crisp- an ran ane —T _- cuntines. A quiet southern home with good conve- 
: one Write or wire , Ocracoke, N. C. niences. ates very reasonable—make reservations as 
a“ of the air, ye nay age of oke, N.C far in advance as possible. Season Nov. Ist—Jan. 3ist | 
the winter sun. rite for rates + hs F 
- ‘ n1929 Fishing Opened April 9th. Closed Nov. 4 M 
and literature. There is a . Tete bas an Ist to Jan 31st. _ SPORTSMEN SHOOT 
Motoramp garage. Booklets, “Once a Guest, Always a Guest.” Canvasback, Redhead, Geese and Quail 
About 8000 Blues Landed in About 3 Weeks. Best duck and goose shooting on Currituck Sound. 


Live geese and duck decoys. Experienced guides. 
First class rigs and accommodations. Ladies may be 
entertained as well as gents. Excellent board at 
reasonable rates. On the famous Currituck Sound. 
Season Nov. Ist to Feb. Ist. 

Write or wire for reservations. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 











Hotel WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, E.S.Va. ALBERT S. GRIGGS 
(Ocean side) Wild Goose Park Point Harbor, N. C. 
A. H. G. MEARS, Proprietor 

ShootDucks and Geese New River, Onslow Co., N. C. 
Located on shore of Currituck Sound. Finest red- If you want a real sporting trip try us a while: 
head canvasback, also Canadian geese; both live we have the place for duck shooting, deer, quail and 
and wood decoys. Experienced guides; first-class turkey. We can also supply you with plenty of fresh 
rigs; excellent accommodations, ladies as well as water Bass fishing. 
gents; moderate rates. Good quail shooting and ex- Everything ready, guides, baited blinds, comfort- 





able house and good eats. Rates reasonable. 





. ceptionally good Channel Bass fishing. Make reser- 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY vations early. Season Nov. Ist to Feb. Ist. , CAPT. W. N. MARINE 
. I. M. Gallop & Sons Harbinger, N. C. Marines, Onslow County N. C. 

















—S portsmen— Huntin FOR SALE 

Z A ‘ 7 ‘ 
If you want a real ducking trip give us a trial, HUNT IN Old Fashioned | Home 340 Acres, High Elevation, in the wilds 
we ~ = bony “yr ae on the coast, with VIRGINIA Food of Dutchess County, and only 4 miles 
severa varieties 0 jucKs . 

Also pond shooting for black ducks over live de- Turkeys, quail and other small game. a Poughkeepsie, Ye yoo ge = er 
coys, good rigs and blinds and plenty to eat. Game Unlimited hunting territory. Exclusive silo, 5-car garage, good wells, plenty o 
ee ae ee —Homelike-—Appealing. Make reserva- wooded see oll stream ies ht 

H. C. STURM tions early. Season Nov. 15th to Jan. 31st. > aarti eee one 
328 N. Rhode Island Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. for cash. Bring your gun and look it over. 
P. O. Box 97 Palmyra, Va. R. H. BusHNELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








IF you’rea NEW YORKER [|I| Home'm that accessibic Hunting and Fishing ARCHIE JUNKINS?’ 


section, 
and you want a nearby retreat or “hide- 
away” with fine trout fishing and small THE EASTERN SHORE CAMPS 
ame in season... a log cabin and ground 
e your own... fooe” than two Sear OF VIRGINIA? Hunt where the hunting is worth wate te ant 
i i Write for our list of possibili- game country. New cabins—wholesome food. To 
drive from New York City . . . drop a ties in illustrated Booklet “‘0”’ hunt—to fish—to play—to rest—to live. 


line for particulars to Lem Tupper, WHITELAW & WHITELAW 
20 East 4Ist Street, New York City Quinby Virginia OXBOW, ME. 
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The 


STATLERS 
guara ntee your 





satisfaction 
in everything 








COVE TAVERN 


Summer Haven, Florida 
On Ocean just South of St. Augustine 
and North of Ormond. Modern. Good 
place to fish and rest. Soft water. 
Bus Line Ocean Boulevard. 
Surf bathing and Sea Foods 








GULF SPRING LODGE 


Florida Camp For Sale 


In Ocala National Forest on beautiful Lake Sportsmen’s Paradise. on the Gulf of Mexico in an unex- 


Fs Kerr. Other good fishing lakes and the Ockla- ploited section of Florida abounding in fish and game 
a waha River near by. Best of hunting. Isolated, | Both fresh and salt water fishing, Quail, Turkey and Duck 
yet easily accessible. Five-room log cabin and | Shooting is good as the best, some Deer. If you want 


three-room frame cottage on property. Both in comfort, old-fashioned hospitality and full worth of your 
good condition. Income possibilities if used as money, then spend your vacations at Gulf Spring Lodge. 
club, resort or truck farm now under new management, and with one of the best cooks 

» res k farm, in Florida. Send for our illustrated booklet which is free. 


STEPHEN McCREADY Ocala, Fla. S. A. GLASS, Manager, Hudson, Paseo County, Florida 


PINE FOREST INN AND COTTAGES 


Summerville, South Carolina, Open January 1 
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¢ In a private park of long leaf pine 
f Hunting in our own Game Preserve, Saddle Horses, Perfect Motoring, 2 Golf 7 r 
L Courses, Grass Greens From the time you register at a Statler 
y Automatic Fire Sprinklers Throughout until you check out, your satisfaction 


FRANK M. HUNT, Manager i : ; 
is guaranteed — in everything. 


FLORIDA GAME PRESERVES HUNTING PRESERVE with two lodges You'll feel at home in your up-to- 


























; ate, attractive room with its private 
For sale or lease by the owners in large forrentat Myrtle Beach, South Carolina d : re P 
or small tracts. Wide variety. Fresh water lakes; two miles ocean front; bath, circulating ice water, soft, com- 
Reasonable prices. excellent duck and quail shooting. fortable bed with an inner-spring hair 
FLORIDA INDUSTRIAL CO LEWIS DEVELOPMENT CO. INC. ; , 
: ; 253-02 Northern Boulevard, Little Neck, N. Y. mattress, bed-head reading lamp, radio 
Lake Placid, Fla. Telephone: Bayside 2813 . ° ’ 
reception and full-length mirror. You'll 
reciate the mornin r under 
ATTENTION! SPORTSMEN! QUAIL—DOVE eels Rees 
ees 2 ns e 
QUAIL AND DOVES WILD TURKEY ri 8 Og ae 
6000 acres best quail and dove shooting in Fine } A 4 ” Hotel —the variety of restaurants. 
coastal S. C. Easy hunting. I furnish dogs, ine hunting and excellent Hote ‘. one . 
mounts, and guide personally. If interested accommodations. Dogs—guides— And, in addition to the certainty of 
write horses and automobiles furnished. these “everyday” Statler conveniences, 
R. H. REAVES, Manning, S. C. : - ; 5 : ; 
R anning Tue Carouina Hore, Summerville, S. C. you'll find each member of the organi- 











ion willing to go any lengths 
COME TO SOUTH CAROLINA ||———A LASK Amy) voce vous tiat, sour satnfecion 


FOR GOOD HUNTING : ' be ; thi 
ear! may be guaranteed in everything. 
Plenty of birds and good dogs. All Bag A Big Brown Bear 





. . Hunt big game next Spring and bag the “ o 
accommodations for hunting and most prized of trophies. Get your Kodiak Bear Fized, unchanging rates are 
. —the world’s largest flesh eater—found only 
board. Make reservations ie in Alaska. Make plans NOW for 1931 season. ted in every Statler room. 
H. M. Thomas Manning, S. C. pos 


Also Fall hunts for Kenai Moose, Chickaloon 
Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier 
Bear. We operate in all parts of Central, 

















QUAIL SHOOTING Western and Southwestern Alaska. Everything 
furnished. Our fifth year of operation. Write 
Would you like to find:—Birds plentiful, J for folder. 
ample, guides and dogs available? Also good foo ‘ 
nd mod odations, good beds, rooms with Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse! 
private bath “end | tonne heat ? For these at modest Expeditions to the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. 
prices come to e 
Tue Bic Sprincs, P. O. Bethune, S. C. Alaska ee 
R. R. Station. McBee, 8S. C., an overnight run from Andy » Fie 
New — tae i Box F Anchorage, Alaska 
Pee ea eae Jones Falls, Sept. 19th, 1930 ONTARIO B oO a ab a N D E 3 R Oo aT 
New York, N. Y.. H e d Fi hi L d is 
ike Chile unting an ishing Lands BUFFALO ST.LOU 
a crete notion t caanaer Ooh hee oe My method of selection may help CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
superior. I will start with you next year, JOHN BUTTERFIELD (Hote/ Penasylrania' 
beginning with the May issue. . s 
Yours truly, Ontario Land Surveyor 
J. A. KENNEY 394 Bay Street Toronto, Canada 



































“More Game’”’ 


BOUNTIES OR GOVERNMENT 
TRAPPERS? 


ONTROL of predatory animals is 
accomplished by bounties or 
trained government trappers and 
hunters. The Federal Govern- 

ment employs the latter method exclu- 
sively, and frowns on the bounty system 
an encouragement to fraud. Wolf 
bounties have long been the rule in many 
states where these animals were found, 
and wolves are practically exterminated 
in most of them, though coyotes, or 
“brush wolves,” still abound 


as 


Bull 


Edited by 


CaARLos AVERY 


foxes and 1,200 weasels. The wildcat has 
mite economic value and no food value. 
The gray fox is worth less than $2 and 
has no 4 value. The weasel pelt has in- 
creased in value, but it may be only tem- 
porary. They also have no food value. 
Under present conditions, over one-half 
the weasel pelts presented for bounty are 





etin of the eAmerican 


over their nests, along comes a frost or 
a cold storm and bass housekeeping is sus- 
pended indefinitely, often not to be re- 
sumed that seasdn. Owing to climatic 
obstacles, artificial black bass culture will 
always remain a precarious business in the 
North. . 
Further south, where the climate is 
milder, it is a more dependable proposi- 
tion, The Game and Fish Commission of 
Arkansas has just come through its first 
year of operation of its new bass hatchery 
at Lonoke, said to be the largest in the 
world, with flying colors, having released 
over a half million fingerlings 





in many. 

Pennsylvania is one state 
that has adhered consistently 
to the bounty system for the 
past fifteen years. The rec- 
ord is interesting, if not con- 
clusive. Upward of $100,000 
a year have been paid out in 
that state annually in boun- 
ties on such species as wild- 
cats, gray foxes, weasels and 


0’ 


CARLOS AVERY 


Avery departed this life. 


the afternoon of Sunday, October 5th, Carlos 
With his passing this 
country lost one of its foremost conservationists, 
and the world lost a man respected by all and beloved 
by those who knew him. 


in the early summer and re- 
tained 160,000 to be reared 
to larger size for fall deliv- 
ery. Here is the official story 
as related in “The Arkansas 
Conservationist,” the depart- 
ment bulletin: 
“Superintendent Dell 
Brown of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, who was 
detailed by the Bureau some 


goshawks. For fourteen years Mr. Avery was head of the Min- two years ago to construct 

During the fifteen vears nesota Department of Conservation. He has served as the state’s mammoth fish 
bounties have been offered, Secretary of the International Association of Game, Fish hatchery at Lonoke, has re- 
approximately $65,000 have and Conservation Commissioners, a member of the ported the distribution this 


been paid for 6,000 wildcats. 


Advisory Board of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and 


spring of 537,000 black bass, 


The bounty was $6 for the President of the American Fisheries Society. At the time ranging from one to three 
first five-year period, from of his death he was Secretary-Treasurer of the latter inches in length. These fish 
$8 to $15 for the second, and organization, a member of the Conservation Committee represent a surplus which 
$15 for the last five years. of the Camp Fire Club of America, and Vice-Chairman could not be reared to finger- 


An average of 460 cats a year 
were killed in the first period, 
422 the second, and 349 the 


and Treasurer of the National Committee on Wild Life 
Legislation. 


Mr. Avery came to New York in 1924 to take the 


ling size for fall distribution, 
because of a shortage of 
rearing ponds at the hatch- 


j a > > hi: . re ° . . Pry. 
— It “— —— a position of Vice-President of the American Game Pro- a addition to the fish al 
“lai ~ oe wd Bas: , ee th . tective Association, Later he served as Secretary-Trea- pa iy = i ; satin : d " 160.000 
claimed decreased as ti surer, and finally as President. oe. ee ~“s ” 
bounty increased, indicating have been placed in rearing 


that the desired result was 
being accomplished. 

The gray-fox story is not 
so favorable. At $2 per pelt, 
4,000 foxes a year were re- 
ported the first five years, 
5,500 a year the second five, 





I have known Carl Avery intimately since 1917. 
longer I knew him, the more I was impressed with his 
sterling qualities as a sportsman and a man, 


RAY P. HOLLAND 


ponds, and present indications 
are that they are making a 
splendid growth, while a 
rather small loss is being 
sustained through cannibal- 
ism. In the absence of un- 
foreseen disaster the streams 


The 








and 8,000 a year for the last 
five-year period at $4, a total 
of 87,500 pelts, costing the bounty fund 
upward of $255,000. The jump to 8,000 
a year for the last five years is partly 
accounted for by the increase in the 
bounty and partly because the game com- 
mission sent expert trappers to all parts 
of the state infested with foxes and taught 
local men the best methods of trapping 
them. During the past two years the claims 
have fallen off and the game commission 
declares its belief that foxes will be on 
the down grade from now on. 

The wily little weasel has so far per- 
sisted and even increased, apparently, in 
spite of the reward of $1 on his pelt. The 
bounty claims on this fierce little creature 
have been enormous and constantly in- 
creasing, totaling over $700,000 in fifteen 
years. Last year 84,000 were turned i 
which is more than in any previous year. 
The game commission believes that more 
than 100,000 a year must be taken before 
a decrease can be noted. 

The game commission justifies its large 
expenditures for bounties in the following 
statement: 

“Is it a good economical investment to 
pay a bounty? It certainly is! The prmne 
kill per year of predatory animals, if i 
were evenly divided among 67 an the Fa 
of the state, would be 6 wildcats, 100 gray 
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killed by people who present four or more 
claims for bounty each year. It can no 
longer be said the weasel is killed acci- 
dentally with no special effort being made 
to catch them. A reward must be offered 
as an additional incentive for trappers to 
catch the destructive animals when they 
have very little other monetary value. 
Let us conservatively assume that in the 
average county where 6 cats, 100 foxes 
and 1,200 weasels are presented for bounty 
each one of these animals will kill just 
one rabbit during the year. The replace- 
ment value of the one rabbit killed per 
animal would consume all the bounty paid 
on the animals killed. This estimate is 
very conservative; and remember that if 
the animals were permitted to live, their 
offspring would have the same bad habits. 
This payment of bounty deserves a high 
place in the conservation of game, and as 
an economical investment it certainly pays 
high dividends.” 


REARING BASS BY WHOLESALE 


ISH culturists in the northern tier 
Fi states have spent many a sleepless 
night worrying over their bass hatching 
work, Just when everything seemed lovely, 
and the bass were paired off and working 


of Arkansas should receive a 
wonderful batch of 6-inch 
bass that, with proper protection, should 
go a long way in the state’s effort to ren- 
der permanent the world’s finest fishing 
grounds. 

“Mr. Brown expressed extreme satis- 
faction with this year’s hatch at the hatch 
ery and states that he has never known 
of as many baby bass being produced at 
one station during a single year. This, 
of course, is as it should be, since he is 
building and operating the world’s largest 
warm-water fish farm.” 


COURTESIES TO VISITORS 


LD-FASHIONED southern hospi 

tality is being dispensed to visiting 
sportsmen in Virginia. The state game 
wardens are under instructions from Ex- 
ecutive Secretary M. D. Hart of the De- 
partment of Game and Inland Fisheries 
to extend every courtesy to visiting sports- 
men from other states. Mr. Hart rightly 
believes that courteous treatment is a good 
advertisement for the state. 

Courtesies and considerate treatment, 
however, do not imply any lack of vigi- 
lance and firmness in requiring strict ob- 
servance of the legal restrictions and 
requirements of both the Federal and 
Virginia game laws. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA FIVE-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


LICENSE fee of only one dollar can- 

not be expected to develop and main 

tain the game supply, according to Direc- 

tor QO. H. Johnson of the South Dakota 
Game and Fish Commission, 

A constructive five-year program of fish 
propagation, purchase of duck-shooting 
passes tor public use, acquisition of retf- 
uges for migratory birds and increased 
protection has been devised and will be 
promoted actively by the Commission, pro- 
vided the next legislative session increases 
the shooting license fee from $1 to $2, 
which would increase the department's 
revenues $85,000 a year. Mr. Johnson 
states that the interests of 90 per cent of 
the sportsmen of the state, who are not 
members of clubs owning their own shoot- 
ing, can be taken care of in no other way. 


PUT BACK WHAT THEY TAKE 


NE method of maintaining a supply 
of wild ducks which does not depend 
on the breeding grounds of western Can- 
ada is for clubs and individuals to rear 
wild mallards and release them to go where 
they will, This is a plan which has long 
been urged by the American Game Pro- 
tective Association and which is now be- 
ing employed by some with success, It 
should encourage others to raise mallard 
ducks and release them—in other words, 
put back into the reservoir of wild birds 
at least as many as they take each season, 
The North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development reports in 
its official bulletin what 1s being done by 
some prominent New York sportsmen, in 
the following: 

“Large-scale propagation of wild ducks 
is being carried out in North Carolina 
for the first time by Joseph P,. Knapp of 
Mackey’s Island, Currituck County game 
enthusiast. Reports have reached the De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment from several sources to the effect 
that the first efforts in this enterprise have 
been surprisingly successful and facilities 
will be greatly expanded next season, 

“The hatch this year, it is learned 
through W. L. Birsch, United States 
Game Protector, was 55 per cent of the 
‘ges set, or a total of 3,556 ducks, which 
was considered especially good since all of 
the eggs were from northern yards, Out of 
this number, only 84 birds were lost up to 
the period ending July. The ducks are 
mallards. 

“A total of 2,000 ducks had been liber- 
ated on Mackey’'s Island before the end of 
July, after they were able to stand the 
weather. Within one week they were re 
ported to have reverted back to the wild 
state and were flying wherever they chose, 

“Every bird released was banded with 
the following wording, carried on the 
metal strips: ‘Notify Joseph P. Knapp, 
Mackey’s Island, N. C., 1930.’ Any hunter 
who takes one of these birds during the 
open season is requested to make a report 
to Mr. Knapp, showing the time and place 
where it was killed, in order that the re 
sults of these efforts may be ascertained 

“Plans have been made, it is said, to 
reserve as breeding stock for next season 
200 female and 100 male ducks with the 
hope that a higher per cent of incubation 
may be had, Mr. Knapp has revealed plans 
for doubling the capacity, while two of 


his neighbors, W. E. Corey and Mr, Reed, 
intend to launch similar projects, Mr, 
Corey is said to be planning to install a 
6,400-egg capacity incubator, and Mr, 
Reed, one to accommodate 3,200 eggs. 
Combined, a total output of between 30,- 
000 and 40,000 wild ducks is predicted for 
the approaching season,” 


GIVE AWAY “ROUGH” FISH 
Bye fish are anathema to the 


Sportsman-angler, The term “rough” 
does not refer to any unseemly actions, 
such as are implied by “roughneck” when 
applied to human beings, nor to any qual 
ity of the surface of the fish, but to certain 
species of fish not esteemed for angling, 
such as carp and suckers, 

One of the most troublesome problems 
of the states of the northern Mississippi 
valley has been the control of carp, Many 
millions of pounds are taken in commet 
cial operations, and marketed in New 
York and other eastern cities, Yet the spe- 
cies is sO persistent and prolific that it 
appears to be as abundant as ever, 

All manner of devices are employed to 
rid game-fish lakes and streams of the 
detested alien carp, One sportsmen’s club 
at Beloit, Wisconsin, has an annual sein- 
ing “bee” when carp are removed and 
given to the public, A few weeks ago over 
1,500 people assembled to receive free 
fish of which 3,500 pounds were caught 
and distributed, 


GAME FARM TROUBLES 


AME breeding has its difficulties, the 

same as other enterprises dealing 
with live birds and animals, either domes- 
tic or wild, Some breeders freely acknowl 
edge their troubles and tell how they deal 
with them, This helps the industry, Oth- 
ers are more secretive and keep their dif 
ficulties to themselves, 

Michigan tells of some troubles, but 
they were not serious enough to prevent 
rearing 10,000 pheasants this year besides 
distributing 6,500 ees. 

Each year, the Michigan game division 
reports, the game farms run into new ex- 
periences, In July ghe Mason farm suf- 
fered from blackbirds, which evidently 
came in to pick up the scattered grain be- 
ing fed to the young pheasant chicks but 
later attacked the chicks themselves. At 
another time a family of half-wild house 


cats invaded the game farm and proved 
dificult to trap, 

Iwo years ago an unknown disease ap- 
peared in one of the rearing fields and for 
a time promised to be very serious, The 
bones of the half-grown chicks were al 
fected and many chicks died, but th 
trouble cleared up as suddenly as it had 
developed, Last year nothing of the sort 
occurred, but this vear it showed up again 
in a field miles away from the place where 
it had first appeared, Several hundred 
birds were lost, but again the trouble sud- 
denly disappeared, Specialists at Michigan 
State College and at the University agreed 
that the difficulty was probably a matter 
of nutrition, Since all the birds were, so 
far as known, getting the same feed, the 
precise nature of the difficulty is still un 
known, but it is thought to be a “de- 
ficiency” disease, probably related to min 
eral ingredients im the feed or to vitamins, 


RELEASE GAME BIRDS CARE 
FULLY 


l ESULTS of stocking covers with up 

land game birds are not what they 
should be because of the use of improper 
methods of releasing pheasants and othet 
species after they have been shipped from 
game-raising farms, 

“The general practice in the past has 
been to knock a board off the shipping 
erates and hurry the birds out, This causes 
them to fly great distances in their fright 
and frequently they do not get together 
again,” said William F. Grimmer, Super 
intendent of Game of the Wisconsin Con 
servation Commission, 

The better method, as suggested by Mr, 
Grimmer, is to construct a temporary pen 
where the birds are to be released, Keep 
the birds in this pen for about a week. 
Then leave the gate open and let the birds 
feed outside the pen for a few days, which 
gives them a chance to become familar 
with the locality in which they are to be 
liberated and is conducive to their stay 
in the vicinity of their own free will 

“It is also desirable to follow up this 
method of release by establishing a win- 
ter feeding station at the same spot, By 
the use of these simple, inexpensive meth- 
ods the birds will stay where they are 
released, a more accurate check ean be 
made on the success of the planting, and 
results will be more assured,” Mr, Grime 
mer said 
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American Game Protective Association, 


2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Asen. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, $3.00 


Tf you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
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“What's Keeping Him?” 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 





Bred in the Purple 


A story of royalty—dogs, birds and men 


HIS is a story of champions— 

aristocrats, bred in the purple. 

And a tale of Georgia pine lands 

with sweep on sweep of broom- 
sedge and beggar-lice, interspersed with 
small fields of grain, planted just so that 
the quail might thrive and provide the 
delicious odors that Joe and Dot liked 
best. For it was Joe and Dot that we 
called them, and not by their longer and 
more pretentious registered names. 

I say it is a story of champions, and it 
is; not of the field trial, but champions just 
the same—dogs and birds and men. The 
zone of aristocracy is not earmarked by 
titles, bounded by monarchies, woven into 
the warp and woof of the dollar mark; 
nor is it geographical or related to color 
or time or place. I know an old colored 
gamekeeper, who has no part in this story 
but whose frizzled gray hairs top a head 
as aristocratic as ever mounted the shoul- 
ders of royalty, and whose loyal, under- 
standing soul just overflows with the milk 
of human_ kindness. 

There is the aristo- 
cracy of good sports- 
manship, and what a 
joy it is to spend a 
day afield with a chap 
who is a real aristo- 
crat of the great out- 
doors! Every race of 
mankind has its nobili- 
ties, not marked by 
titles or measured by 
wealth or Orders of 
the Garter, its indi- 
viduals cognizant of a 
common Freemasonry, 
subtle and _ indescrib- 
able. And is it less 
true of the dogs or the 
birds or our many 
four-footed friends of 
the fields and forests? 

Of nobility is Bob White! Include 
him, and here is our cast of characters, 
so to speak. Frank—tall, blond, blue- 
eyed, generous. Ben—fat, hearty, puffing 
a little, apparently more or less ‘fussy at 
trifles but a Rock of Gibraltar in the face 
of real adversity. Boaty—lean, short, 
quiet, with a few gray hairs here and 
there, and a smile as warm and envelop- 


By ELMER I. RANSOM 


ing as the sunshine of his own southland. 
I completed the quartet of hunters. 

Of much more importance were the 
dogs—dogs so good that mere man was 
hard put to it not to feel his obvious dis- 
advantage. Kay and Rex were setters, and 
as they hunted with Frank and Ben we 
will not pause to describe them. Joe, also, 
was a setter—white, finely marked with 
brown, and with big, understanding, vel- 
vet brown eyes. Dot was a pointer puppy, 
just in her second year—rangy, vigorous, 
dynamic, with a curious impulsive im- 
pudence in her eyes. Boaty and I hunted 
with Joe and Dot. 

The morning was in mid-January, clear, 
with a heavy frost on the fields. We 
stopped our car a few miles beyond 
Waynesboro at the shack of one of the 
colored tenants on Ben’s place. He was 
to provide two mules, a wagon and a 
buggy. 

This country is unfenced. The hunter 
can, with a reasonably skilful driver who 





We did our quail hunting from a Georgia chariot 


knows where to cross the ditches and 
draws, do most of his hunting in a vehicle 
of this kind, behind a solemn and plodding 
mule. The colored driver will skirt the 
likely fields while the dogs work them out. 

When birds are located, the wagon or 
buggy is stopped, and the hunters get out 
to attend to the business of the day. Sin- 
gles are, of course, followed on foot. After 


the shooting is finished on a particular 
covey, the hunters get back in the vehicle 
and the slow progress is resumed. 

Frankly, I know of no way to judge dogs 
except by seeing them work, and neither 
Boaty nor I had hunted with these animals 
before. The four of them looked equally 
good to me—fine, sensitive-nosed com- 
rades, each with the royal head and intelli- 
gent eyes of the genuinely good bird dog. 
Nothing had been said of how we were 
to hunt, but there was a tacit understand- 
ing that Frank and Ben would go together 
in one direction, and Boaty and I in an- 
other. 

Boaty had gone to the rear of the shack 
to rouse the two negro drivers, Charley and 
Speck, who would hitch the teams and 
pilot the mules. Frank and Ben had 
walked to the well, while I stopped at the 
far side of the car, just a few feet away 
but shielded from their sight, to fix a 
puttee. I heard Ben talking and thus be- 
came an unintentional eavesdropper. 

“We'll take Joe and 
Dot,” he said to 
Frank. Before I could 
move, he continued: 
“Joe’s best days are 
over. He can’t last the 
day out, and Dot is as 
wild as a March hare. 
We can get some birds 
with these two dogs, 


and I’m_ particularly 
anxious that Elmer 
and Boaty have a 


good day. They won’t 
unless they hunt Rex 
and Kay.” 


YY all means,” an- 

swered the gen- 
erous Frank. “You 
and I can come again. 
Those chaps must be 
made to have a big day. We must let them 
have Charley for a driver. He knows the 
country better than Speck.” 

“With Kay and Rex to find the birds 
and Charley for a guide, they’re sure of 
good sport. Let me engineer it,” Ben con- 
cluded, “and I’ll get them fixed and away 
ahead of us.” 

I slipped silently from the side of the 
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Dot was a pointer puppy, just in her second year—rangy, vigorous, dynamic 


car so that they would not know I had 
heard. What a fine expression of good 
sportsmanship! I did the only decent thing 
I could do, and I won't stop to discuss 
whether I was so keen for doing it or not. 
The witness never has to incriminate him- 
self. 

Quickly I told Boaty what I had over- 
heard. His eyes gleamed. He appreciated 
to the limit this effort of our host and 
friend to give us the best, but agreed that 
we must circumvent it. We would not be 
nursed in any such way. 

Then it was that Frank and Ben ren- 
dered some unlooked for assistance. It 
appeared that one of Charley’s mules was 
sick. It would be necessary to take Charley 
and drive up the road three miles to get 
another mule. Very well, I told them, 
Boaty and I would take charge of the 
dogs while they were gone. No use for us 
to get back in the car. We'd be in the way. 

We made Speck hurry with his hitch- 
ing while we tied Kay and Rex just 
inside the door of the shack. With the 
aged Joe and the impetuous Dot we set 
forth, with Speck as our driver. After all, 
it gave us a good feeling to take the 
poorer pair of dogs and the driver who 
did not know the country so well and 
launch forth, putting one over on our host 
and friend. 


PECK knew the country better than my 

eavesdropping had led me to believe. 
He coaxed a trot, or rather a fast walk, 
out of Simon, the mule. Our pilot passed up 
some birdy-looking country, insisting that 
he knew where the birds were, and went 
for about a mile before he turned across 
an old cotton patch and approached a wet- 
weather pond. 

“Elmer,” said Boaty, just before we 
released the dogs, “let’s add a little out- 
side interest to this hunt. I'll give you your 
pick of the two, and I'll bet you a good 
dinner for the crowd that my dog finds 
more birds than the one you choose.” 

“O. K. with me,” I answered. “How are 
we going to score them?” 

“Nothing complicated. We won’t count 
singles—too much bother. Let’s say that 
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every covey found by either dog counts a 
point for that dog. If he flushes a covey, 
he loses a point.” 

“Agreed,” I replied, and being par- 
tial to flaming youth I chose Dot. 

Bear in mind that we were in a quail 
country. It was not exceptional to find 
twelve coveys, sometimes more, in a day, 
provided one had good dogs and did not 
stop too long with the singles. The 
weather was perfect, the ground just 
damp enough to make the dogs work at 
their best, the air cold and clear with 
a wine-like sparkle. 


IKE a shot the two dogs were out. 
With real bird sense, both avoided 
the open field, as veterans might. Joe cast 
to the right and Dot to the left, taking the 
broom-sedge where it came away from 
the pond. It is around these ponds that 
one finds birds. The dogs knew it. Cer- 
tainly they had not been out more than 
five minutes when I saw Dot turn sharply 
in, pause, move forward twenty feet and 
freeze—a statue in lemon and ivory, her 
delicate nose quivering, and a little eager 
twitch to her lips. 

“Boaty: ” T began. 

“Joe’s got ’em!” he interrupted exul- 
tantly. “First blood for me!” 

“Got ’em nothing!” I said. “Look at 
Dot !” 

Both dogs were pointing. They were 
perhaps seventy-five yards apart and not 
facing each other. It was not a cross 
point, nor was one dog backing the other. 
Both advertised birds. Joe was apparently 
close, his foot raised, mouth opening and 
closing. He was in a birdy place, with an 
old fallen tree-top on his left. 

There is nothing more romantic than 
a pointing dog—nothing more symbolic 
of the imposition of the will of man and 
its resultant teamwork between dog and 
master. Every instinct should send the 
animal leaping into the birds, but he 
stands there—tense, eager, waiting, serv- 
ing his master. It gives me a strange thrill 
to contemplate it, and the roar of the 
covey rise that follows always disconcerts 
me. Perhaps I would be a better shot if I 





were more matter of fact, but I would 
not enjoy the sport half so much. 

We are prone to flatter ourselves, to 
consider that we are thinking machines, 
creatures of intellect. Bosh! It is the kick 
one gets from sport or work that makes 
the game worth while. 

The two animals made a perfect pic- 
ture. We admired them, and then ensued 
a short argument as to whose dog had the 
birds. I finally gave in on Boaty’s insis- 
tence that Joe, being the older, would be 
more likely to be right. We walked up 
behind the setter. 

The covey exploded almost at our feet, 
fanning out in a perfect rise. As usual, I 
missed my first bird of the day, but 
brought him down with the second shot. 

3oaty scored twice. Joe, to my surprise, 
was entirely steady to shot, not moving 
until Boaty gave the word. Then he re- 
trieved two of the birds perfectly while I 
picked up my own. 


sc Y went right down de lef’ side, 

suh!” said Speck excitedly. He was 
as interested as we. “I marked ’em by dat 
gum tree.” 

We would surely get some singles. 

; “First point,” said Boaty, again smil- 
ing. . 
I thought of Dot and looked for 
her. She was still a statue, but had 
turned her head toward us. , Wrong, old 
girl,” I said. “It’s all over.” 

Still she held her ground, and I walked 
forward until I could clearly see the ex- 
pression on her face. “Come on, please,” 
it seemed to say. “Hurry! # 

Boaty joined me “Perhaps a stray 
bird,” he said. “Go kick it up.’ 

“Come along,” I replied. 
never tell.” 

We circled behind the dog. 

“You take shim,” urged Boaty. 

“All right,” I agreed, “but walk up with 
me. There may be more than one." 

We were barely in position when an- 
other covey—the largest I have ever seen 
—rose in one tremendous roar. Have you 
ever wondered by what telepathic process 
birds so often manage to leave the ground 
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Joe was a velvet-eyed setter, wise in the ways of bob-white quail 


at the same instant? It is as though a 
leader had said, “One—two—three—go !” 
These were all in the air together. 

Each of us killed two, and then looked 
at each other. 

“Well, I'll be ” began Boaty. 

“So you will,” I interrupted. 





N less than ten minutes from the be- 

ginning of the hunt, we had bagged 
seven quail and had put up two very large 
coveys. I would conservatively estimate 
that there were forty singles scattered in 
the knee-high broom-grass ahead. 

At a word the dogs were off before us. 
Here, for a moment, the more cautious 
Joe showed up to better advantage. We 
had hardly started when he was down, 
while the impetuous Dot ran up a bird. I 
spoke to her sharply, and it was enough. 
She did not sin again. 

I noted one thing, and loved Dot for it: 
never once did she put her nose to the 
ground. I felt sure that even if old 
Joe tired by the afternoon, I would not 
have to buy a dinner. The dog that keeps 
its nose high works faster and will surely 
find birds if they can be located at all. 

I killed the bird Joe was pointing. He 
had scarcely retrieved when Dot pointed. 
Boaty took this one, and several flushed 
out of range at the shot. The shooting 
was not hard, but neither of us were un- 
usual shots and scored no more than any 
ordinary quail shot would. Even so, and 
almost before we realized it, we had killed 
ten singles, giving us a total of seventeen 
birds. Both of the “poor” dogs were work- 
ing beautifully, and Dot showed she could 
retrieve as well as Joe. 

“We've killed enough here,” said Boaty. 

We turned back toward the wagon. 
Boaty flushed two birds walking out but 
made no effort to shoot either of them. 
We had agreed that seventeen birds out 
of two coveys, even such large coveys, 
were quite enough. 

I wish I might take you step by step 
throughout the day. It would occupy too 
much space, but each separate covey, each 
pointed single, is photographed on my 
memory as a clear, sharp picture. 


Back in the wagon, Speck turned the 
mule northward, traveled about four hun- 
dred yards and crossed a draw. Here both 
dogs caught wind of birds at the same 
instant. There was a pause, and Joe 
worked cautiously to the right. Dot raced 
down the lee side of the sedge field, tak- 
ing the wind in her face from the most 
likely place, turned sharply to the right 
when nearly a quarter of a mile away 
and quartered back in front of us. 

Joe had duplicated this performance on 
the right, moving somewhat more slowly. 
He and Dot met and approached, almost 
neck and neck, the unworked ground that 
was between them. Joe pointed first, and 
Dot backed perfectly at about twenty feet. 
Both dogs were standing with heads fac- 
ing the left. It was Joe’s covey and, in the 
parlance of golf, was one down. 
Whether it was experience or luck, or 
whether Dot’s impetuousness had carried 
her over ground she should have covered 
in the first place, was a matter for argu- 
ment. 

The birds flushed wild, and we got 
but one on the rise, adding three singles 
later. Then we started for the next 
covey. 

The dogs worked out several likely 
places without result. Then, in rapid- 
fire succession, Dot stood two coveys, with 
Joe backing, to put me one up on the bet. 
My dog had found one more covey than 
Boaty’s. Both coveys were small, and we 
let the singles go. 


HEN Joe evened the score not two 
hundred yards from where we had 
shot the last bevy. It was here that Dot did 
a spectacular piece of work. I had seen 
older dogs do the same thing; but remem- 
ber that now Boaty and I were rabidly 
partisan, and you will forgive my enthu- 
siasm. We were shooting as a matter of 
routine, but the purpose had become our 
dogs and their work. No crowd of alumni 
or undergraduates ever rooted so hard for 
their respective teams on a football field. 
When my puppy showed off, I was elated 
and rather noisy about it. 
Dot pointed a single, and I killed it 


and sent her in to retrieve. The bird was 
winged, and she got it with difficulty quite 
a distance from where it had fallen. With 
the bird in her mouth, she stopped on her 
way back, turned her head slowly away 
and stood, as beautiful a picture as ever 
a hunter will see. 

“Go in and shoot,” I exulted. “My dog 
finds birds with one in her mouth.” 

“Yea,” said Boaty, with grudging ad- 
miration in his voice, and to my delight 
he missed a straightaway. 

“Of course, if you don’t kill that kind, 
you'll discourage the dog,” I remarked 
sweetly. 

He disregarded me and stood there, 
a far-away look in his eye. “Are you 
sure,” he asked, “that you caught the 
names of the dogs right?” 

“Of course, I am,” I replied. 


sc ELL, maybe so, but there’s some- 

thing funny about this hunt. Joe 
hasn’t slowed down, and Dot isn’t wild. 
I’ve hunted with lots of dogs—” He left 
it unfinished. 

I understood. Perhaps we were not ac- 
customed to the ultimate in bird dogs. 
Perhaps these were classed by Ben as 
mediocre animals. But it was becoming 
increasingly difficult for me to think so. 
Somewhere was a missing link, somewhere 
a mystery. 

It was warming up, but neither dog 
showed any sign of tiring. I suggested 
lunch, but Boaty objected, since we stood 
an even three coveys each. After the next 
covey, we agreed, we would eat and rest. 
As usual, it became the hard one to find. 
The birds had ceased to feed, and we 
doubtless passed over many places where 
we would have found birdsearlier in the day. 

Finally we paused at a sizeable branch 
with clear, cold water and compromised 
on lunch. We busied ourselves for a few 
minutes counting our bag and unwrapping 
the sandwiches. Speck let the mule drink 
while we sat down to eat. 

I thought both dogs were behind us on 
the higher bank. When we finished, how- 
ever, Joe was missing. I crossed the 
branch to look (Continued on page 58) 
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“I might have known it was you,” 
said George 


S I have remarked before in an 
unguarded moment, I swore off 
fox hunting after two seasons 


which netted me the sight of one 
live fox, quite unharmed after many shots, 
and the intense pleasure of looking upon 
the sacred corpses of two that George 
killed. But I did not realize that besides 
being an art, fox hunting is a disease— 
an insidious evil which tears a man from 
home and hearth and children in the dark- 
est hours before the dawn and causes him 
to wander like one demented through 
swamps and jungles fit only to commit 
suicide in. 

Oh, it’s a disease, all right! And con- 
fidentially, of course, it is just what ails 
George. There must be something the mat- 
ter with him if he can stand hunting with 
me Saturday after Saturday. 

I was out of range of George’s wicked 
influence for two years, during which I 
saw him only for the first week of the 
trout season—a week when it always 
snowed or froze the brooks, or I had a 
cold that betokened an untimely and hide- 
ous end for one of the country’s most 
promising young sportsmen. But two 
years were as long as my new employers 
could bear my presence. Professional jeal- 
ousy set in, of course, and I hied me to a 
pasture new—a particularly swell pasture, 
since it was only seventeen miles from 
George. 

I was determined to get a fox or go 
down to a noble finish in the pursuit. My 
first step was to buy myself a handsome 
1921 Ford sedan—wheels, engine, and 
glass in the windows for twenty-five dol- 
lars. That was so that my long-suffering 
wife would not be without a car every 
Saturday. I feared that in such an ex- 
tremity she would have me committed to 
the nearest refuge for lunatics—the end 
of all fox hunters, to be sure, but one I 
did not care to anticipate. 

In order to get to George’s by daylight, 
I left so early that it was practically the 
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Finis for His Nibs 


After six years of hunting, I shoot a fox 


By RICHARD WARREN HATCH 


night before. The sedan actually ran, and 
I got to George’s house before he was 
awake. Being kind-hearted, I negligently 
leaned up against the house to await the 
dawn. I wouldn’t have aroused George 
too early for anything, for I have a deep- 
seated love of life and I am not even mid- 
dle-aged yet. But I leaned against one of 
his downstairs storm-windows in the 
darkness, and the accursed thing shattered 
with a report like that of an eight-gauge 
goose gun. 

George came out into the yard right on 
the fly, holding up his pajamas with one 
hand and his sawed-off repeater in the 
other. “I might have known.it was you,” 
he said. “I don’t know any other morons! 
Can’t you use a door bell? And what’s the 
idea, anyway? Have you come to spend 
the night?” 

It was a lovely and tender reunion. 

Later we climbed into my hack, the 
ancient coach fairly bristling with guns 
and dogs, two fox-hunting gentlemen in 
front. I seized the wheel and braced my- 
self. I put foot to starter. Nothing started 
but my perspiration. I was sure the thing 
had stopped forever. 

But I was willing to take a chance. 
“You crank it,” I said mildly to friend 
George. 

George did—for twenty minutes. Then 
we pushed it down his driveway and 
started it that way. It pushed almost as 
easy as a steam-roller, one of the larger 
and heavier variety. 

“I'll get a new battery,” I. said finally. 

“New battery!” snarled George. “You 
get a new car! When I think of the 
things you said about my flivvers, and then 
you come here with this leaning tower on 
wheels! It ought to be in Henry Ford’s 
museum or at the very bottom of some 
junk pile. It’s a crime to run it! It's 
cruelty to man and beast! It’s—” 

“T thought if we used this you wouldn’t 
have to use your good car, now you've 
graduated from the lower classes,” I said 
very kindly. (George had just gotten a 





new last year’s model Chevrolet coach.) 

“I’d rather use mine for hunting and 
carrying hounds than to tow this wreck 
home,” answered he, and I rather thought 
he spoke with feeling. 

“My wife calls this the Miracle,” I 
said softly. 

“T’d call it the Mistake,” said George, 
not softly. 

So the season was fully opened by the 
time we reached the haunts of his nibs 
Reynard. For two blood brothers were 
together once again. The hounds had lots 
of fine, healthful exercise in the Novem- 
ber air and worked up grand appetites, I 
am sure. And then we went home as in 
days of yore—without a fox. 

But the true fox hunter never knows 
when he has had enough. I got a battery 
for the Miracle, and we kept to the chase. 
George insisted on hanging out a key for 
me, which I thought pretty decent of him 
until he explained that he wanted to be 
able to live in this house through the cold 
season. 

We hunted in weather that would 
kill off a polar expedition. If it 
snowed, it rained and made a crust as 
soon as it stopped snowing. If it didn’t 
snow, the ground was too dry for trail- 
ing. If a fox ran, he only ran home. Such 
a cowardly breed of game! The weather 
was always in favor of the fox; and if a 
fox did happen to enjoy the day and feel 
like running before the hounds, he always 
chose some distant range of hills and then, 
when we had arrived there in the Miracle, 
got very tired and quit. 


HE foxes didn’t get half so tired as 

the dogs. And the dogs didn’t get half 

so tired as I did. I was reduced to nothing 

but leg muscles and a brooding hatred 

of foxes that would have killed on sight 

without a gun being fired. But my time 
came. 

“If you see a fox out of range and 


going away from you, shoot any- 
” : “ 4 e 
way,” George had said. “Sometimes it 


It ought to be at the very 
bottom of some junk pile 

















will turn him and he'll come right for 
ou. 

; I remembered that; and about the last 
of the season the dogs made a good start 
early in the morning, and I was all set to 
totally kill anything that ran in front of 
me. It was lucky there were no small 
collie dogs in the neighborhood. 

George was out of sight. I was stand- 
ing on a rock behind a rail fence. Sud- 
denly I saw Reynard easing along the 
edge of the ten-acre lot just off my port 
bow—going the wrong way, of course. 
With George’s instruction in mind, I rais- 
ed my gun and fired the left barrel. Mr. 
Fox whirled round, took one leap in the 
air, very fancy, and then came diago- 
nally across the field, barely skimming the 
ground and probably touching it about 
once every thirty feet in order to make 
sure it was there. 


HELD my fire until I was afraid he 

would scratch my eyes out. Then I 
let go. Bang! The fox jumped, doubled 
up in a knot, and went off like a coiled 
spring! Before the reverberating echoes 
of my shot had died on the peacefully 
slumbering hills, and startled Nature re- 
sumed her calm, Reynard was completely 
out of sight. 

George came on the run. So did the 
dogs. y was running myself, 

I explained how I had desperately 
wounded the fox, but had not killed him 
because I had only one barrel after firing 
to turn him. 

“Just as you told me to,” 
George. 

“Show me the spot,” 
cold gleam in his eye. 

I did so, and we examined that spot very 
carefully. In fact, I got down on my 
hands and knees in examination—and 
prayer. It is with the deepest regret that 
I have to report that there was no blood 
on the ground. 

But let us pass over that trifling inci- 
dent and enter into the next season—the 
time of my glory! 
Wait until I tell 
you about my 
kill! 

To be sure, the 
season did not 
start very auspi- 
ciously. Now, 
when I am 


I said to 


said he, a very 
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Finis For His Nibs 


farther down. And keep your eye on the 
railroad track. You'll see him when he 
crosses back.” 

“To the death!” said I. 

And I watched. I glued my gaze to that 
distant track until I couldn’t have seen 
a herd of elephants cross it. After an hour, 
nothing had crossed 
but my eyes. So I 
just started a new 
chapter in a book I 
was going to write. 
I worked good and 
hard at it. All of a 
sudden there were 
three foxhounds in 
the field right in 
front of me and com- 
ing my way —old 
Mike in the lead, 
Drive next, and then 
Frankie, the pup. At 
last I was going to 
get a fox! 

The hounds came 
nearer. I trembled 
like a 16-year-old on 
his sweetheart’s sofa 
when his hand acci- 
dentally touches an- 
other and softer 
hand. The air was 
full of hound music, 
the cry of “Fox up! 
Fox up!” They came 
to my stone wall, 
jumped it within ten 
feet of me, still giv- 
ing tongue, took the 
trail of Reynard on my side, and disap- 
peared. 

I wiped the sweat from my brow and 
prepared to plan my explanation to 
George. He was upon me too soon. 

“Great leaping gods, why didn’t you 
shoot?” he was shouting. “That fox must 
have darn near run over you! Of all the 
hellacious fox hunters I ever saw, you 
certainly are the...” 

And so on for the rest 
of the morning while I 
plaintively inquired why 
George hadn’t called out 


oO me. 

“Call out!” he roared. 
“Call out what? Call out 
to the fox to 
wait for you?” 

That was, of 
course, one 
of our very best 


thinking I hunts. For a 
am a writ- — time after- 
er; and so, t \ ward we 
when I \. hadno good 
await the ; chases, but 
elusi've J it didn’t 
Reynard, really mat- 


and George is 
not looking, I 
plan things out 
—even go so 


fee as to Finally he had me lying 


asleep and the fox jump- 


things with . 
paper and pen- *"8 over my prostrate form 
cil I once 


wrote a novel, and it is on sale in some 
of the best book stores. You see, there 
are no limits to the madness of true fox 
hunters. 

Well, the hounds took a fox out of a 
hillside cover, across the fields and the 
railroad track, and into a big swamp. 
Foxes always cross a railroad if possible, 
or run the ties, and you never know when 
your best fox hound is going to be turned 
into mince meat. We lost old Duke that 
way. 

“He'll circle back,” said George. “You 
stick here behind this wall, and I'll move 





ter, because 


=o orge saw 
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It got worse every 

time he mentioned it. 

Finally he had me ly- 
ing asleep and the fox jumping over my 
prostrate form. 

There came a day when we went in 
the Miracle to hunt in neighboring terri- 
tory with some other experts—an invita- 
tion hunt, so to speak, but without guar- 
antee of game. It was just zero, with a 
biting wind, and we all gathered about a 
fire: the two hosts, two other strangers, 
and George and I. The hounds went to 
work. Occasionally scouts went out to 
listen for sounds of chase, but mostly we 
did our hunting for wood for the fire. 

About eleven o’clock, when we were 





With one foot on the road and 
one foot on the fox 


getting ready to quit for lunch, the hounds 
were running a fox. George was off in 
the woods. The two gentlemen who knew 
the territory .scattered like frightened 
fish; the two strangers parted to look for 
likely stands. Now I want to remark that 
in order to have even a ghost of a chance 
to get a fox, when he has 
about ten thousand acres to 
roam in and you can cover 
a range of about thirty-five 
square yards, you have got 
to know the stands and the 
habits of the foxes in the 
land you are hunting. And it 
is customary in my country 
for the host to give the guests 
a little information. 

Anyway, I was 
left alone in a 
strange land. I 
blundered down a 
cart road to find 
a likely crossing 
or bridge. While 
I was still blun- 
dering, and get- 

7 ting sorer by the 

minute, a_ shot 

V] rang out. One of 

the kind hosts had 

gone to a well-known 

crossing and had shot 
the fox. 

George and I were 
ready to leave, but the 
Miracle wasn’t. It 
wouldn’t turn over, the 
engine was so cold. It 
took five of us to push it to a down-hill 
grade. I steered. George, as usual, was 
saying unkind things all the while. I must 
admit that in very cold weather my an- 
cient vehicle was as tight as a ten-gener- 
ation Scotchman. 

We drove a few miles, then turned in 
a very narrow, unused cart road to stop 
for lunch. I wasn’t going to be bothered 
with any more pushing, so I left the en- 
gine running while George and I sought 
a lea in which to make a fire. There was 
a short, steep drop in the cart road, and 
soon we had a blaze about ten feet from 
the road at the foot of the hill. 

Just as I was fetching out a sandwich 
to toast I heard a car coming. “Funny,” 
I thought. “I don’t see how he got by 
my car.” 


HE sound of a motor came nearer. 

George and I looked uv. There loomed 
the Miracle, looking as high as a stage 
coach and right over our heads, rolling 
gently along and just coming over the 
brow of the hill. Drive, the hound, was 
sitting up straight in the back seat, a look 
of serious alarm on his usually impassive 
features. 

Over she came, and down the cart 
road, gathering speed as she got 
nearer, 

“Oh, my God! Look at that!” whisper- 
ed George devoutly, and he turned to flee. 

I was struck dumb—something unusual 
for me. 

The Miracle knew her master, even if 
she had forgotten her maker. She came 
down the hill like a shot, then, about ten 
feet above our camp fire, turned from the 
road and dove for us. With a horrible 
crashing she mounted a clump of husky 
saplings, tore them up by the roots, 
throwing branches, snow and dirt in the 
air, and came to a sudden stop. And lo, 
the engine was still sweetly running! 

A loud laugh from George, a cruel 
laugh, was the next sound to awake that 
sylvan dell. Then we approached the Mir- 
acle as one might approach the remains 
of a late lamented (Continued on page 58) 
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Courtesy Detroit News 


(See story on page 18) 
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A News Item of Interest 


men, under the leadership of Joseph P. Knapp, 

formed an organization known as “More Game 
Birds in America, a Foundation.” Mr. Knapp says 
that the one and only purpose of this organization 
can be found in its title. 

The founders of this new movement are influential 
men—men who are known in the business world be- 
cause they have been successful. They are business 
men in the strictest sense of the word. They are also 
sportsmen; and because year after year they have 
seen their sport continually restricted without any 
apparent benefit to the game, they have banded 
together with the intent of securing an endowment 


Ro tres, some of America’s biggest business 


fund of $10,000,000 to produce more game birds. 

The organization will be controlled by a board of 
directors to be selected from among the founders. 
There will also be an advisory board duly representa- 
tive of all sections of the country. 

This is the first time in the history of conservation 
that any organization working in behalf of more 
game has had any real money on which to operate. 
Properly directed, this organization can be of the 
greatest benefit to the sportsmen of America. 

Fietp & Stream is pleased to reproduce a letter 
which has just been received from Arthur F. Foran, 
Vice President and General Manager of “More Game 
Birds in America.” 
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MORE GAME BIRDS 


A FOUNDATION 


IN AMERICA 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


October 17, 1930 


On assuming the duties of Vice President and General lmnager for More 
Game Birds in America, Inc., I wish to announce that my most sincere and honest 
effort will be to accomplish the results designated by the corporate name. 


I come to the Foundation without any background other than fifteen years 
of personal effort and expense to propagate and conserve game birds on my own 


I have never been connected with, nor am I committed to, any of the contro- 
versial questions which in my opinion have arisen all too frequently among the 
sincere advocates of increasing our game bird life. 


To one point I am committed, which I cannot believe is controversial, that 
iss: that despite sincere efforts on the part of many good people the number of game 
birds in America is rapidly decreasing and has been for years, despite many laws 
passed in an honest effort to increase the supply. 
be accomplished, we must seek new ideas, new methods and new laws. 


Therefore, if our ambition is to 


There are many sincere individuals and organizaticns working to accomplish 
the same result as this Foundation, and it is my earnest desire and wish to secure. 
the help, advice, and suggestions from all truly interested in the goal: 


More Game 


It will be the policy of the Foundation to cooperate with all 
agencies now in the field in carrying out the min objective wherever possible. 


A plan now being favorably considered by the Executive Committee is a 
Model Game Law suggestion for the several States which will encourage the farmer 
under proper State license to raise the different species of Game Birds adaptable 
to his State, giving him the right to sell such game when properly tagged under State 
supervision, such tags to be placed only on birds actually raised by hin. 


Criticism mst come, but I sincerely hope that our critics will be con- 
structive and give their criticism in a helpful way that the end may be sooner 


Any constructive suggestion will be immediately placed by me before a 
competent Advisory Committee for consideration. 


It is my earnest wish that I may personally meet all who are interested 
in this work, for by working conscientiously in a common cause with tolerance for 
each other's view point, I believe it is within tle scope of American business men 
and sportsmen to have More Game Birds in America. 


Very truly yours, 
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‘The Hoodoo 0 


a ¥ ty Hollover Hole 


The story of a duck hunt on a mystertous marsh 


> ‘ES 


E stood on a dredge bank, watch- 

ing the incoming ducks. Above 

the distant hills the sun wal- 

lowed in a bed of flame. The 
back stretches of the marsh were heavy 
with shadow, and already the pools and 
canals had surrendered their luster to 
dusk. The wind blew freshly from the 
lake, crinkling the rice and receiving dig- 
nified obeisance from the cane. 

“Plenty of ’em movin’ tonight,” mut- 
tered the fisherman at my side. 

My companion was a chance acquain- 
tance, whose cabin lay a few rods away. 
He had been baiting sturgeon hooks when 
I pulled up in a skiff. Pleased with an 
excuse to halt his work, he joined me on 
the bank as I extracted my binoculars 
from their case. 

Most of the ducks were blacks. They 
were from the Manitoba sloughs, evicted 
by a recent frost, and plump from feed- 
ing in the grain fields. They came low 
from the lake, barely above the grasses, 
twisting their long necks downward. Lit- 
tle bunches of green-winged teal whisked 
past them, and occasionally a long streamer 
of pintails, their breast s gleaming and flash- 
ing against the somber tones of the east. 

At the end of the dredge 
bank a large pot-hole shone 
like burnished brass in the 
last rays of the sun. It seemed 
an ideal place for the rest- 
seeking ducks .and directly in 
their line of flight. Without 
exception, they flared away 
from the hole or swung cau- 
tiously around it. I listened 
vainly for illegal shooting. 

“What's scaring those 
lucks ?” 

The fisherman — grinned 
vood-naturedly. “That’s what 
we'd all like to know.” 

“Some one must be there.” 

He slowly shook his head. 
“Nope, no one hunts in that 
place. That’s Hollover Hole. 
Waste of time.” He stared 
off into space as if confronted 
by an unfathomable riddle. 
“Birds have been actin’ that 
way a good many years.” 

“What’s the reason?” 

The fisherman glanced at 
me quizzically. Like many 
who live a solitary existence, 
he was reticent with stran- 
gers. Perhaps the cigar I gave 
him balanced the scales in my 
favor. He mumbled some- 
thing I could scarcely under- 
stand. 

“A muskalonge?” I re- 
peated wonderingly. 

“Yes, sir; to my notion it’s 
a big tiger musky.” His man- 
ner became confidential. 
“White scar on his back 
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where he tore loose from a spear. Such 
a big brute, he makes you feel creepy. 
‘Specially when you see him glarin’ at 
you from under the lily-pads.” 

“Is he there now?” 

“Sure, he’s there. In the early fall he 
hangs out in the deep water, and the ducks 
use the hole. "Long about this time he 
moves in, and the birds stay away. They 
know he’s layin’ fer ‘em.” Slyly appraising 
the cigar, he tucked it away in his vest. 

“Do muskies—” 

“Certainly they eat ducks!” The fisher- 
man seemed surprised at my ignorance. 
“At least a whopper like this one. After 
he’s grabbed off a couple, they get wise. 
They spread the news to the others, and 
all stay away. Sounds logical, don’t it?” 


WO specks floated across the red 
glare in the west. They were mal- 
lards, anxious to commence feeding un- 
der the full October moon. A moment 
later they were threshing upward, sowing 
the air with startled quacks. It was un- 
canny. 
My visit to the hole was shortly after 
sunrise. Pushing into a thick stand of 
vegetation, I built a blind that shielded 


The community’s premier gunner and Curly 
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me from all sides. Then I cut an armfui 
of weeds, draping them over the deck of 
the skiff. As a further precaution, I took 
a prone position in the cockpit, with my 
head just above the combing. By raising on 
my elbow, I could see in every direction. 

Physically, the hole was no different 
than thousands of others throughout the 
country. The rice grew in scraggly bunch- 
es at the edge, with here and there a run- 
way to the bog. The diameter was about 
120 feet. Cane thrust its stiff spires from 
the higher ground, towering above the 
drabness of the marsh hay, and at the 
farther end were lily-pads, exactly as the 
fisherman had said. 

Whatever the cause, the ducks behaved 
identically as they did the previous eve- 
ning. No matter from which direction 
they approached, they shied away before 
they were in range. Or else they towered 
frantically, crossing the hole at an altitude 
of several hundred feet. They seemed 
deaf to the overtures of the decoys. Their 
conduct expressed one thing only—a de- 
sire to avoid the inviting sheet of water 
directly in their course. 

I paddled over every inch of the hole, 
poked among the lily-pads, tramped 

through the adjacent bog. I 
explored the canal and the 
winding pathways into the 


Wl = rice, studied every tuft of 


‘~~ ‘vegetation with the binocu- 
lars. But there was nothing 
unusual to be found. And 
not another visible creature 
within a quarter mile, save 
the swallows skipping out of 
the haze and the decoys. The 
latter, disgusted with the 
aloofness of their brethren, 
had crawled upon a mud bar 
to doze in the warm sun- 
shine. 


HE phenomenon, if it 
could be called such, was 
as baffling as ever. Gunners 
with wooden stool had taken 
a steady toll, while I had not 
fired a shot. Obviously this 
was not due to accident or co- 
incidence. The longer I stud- 
ied the problem, the more 
mystified I became, until I 
found it difficult to repress a 
tingling of the scalp and a 
feeling that I had invaded the 
realm of the supernatural. 
With mingled emotions I 
poled toward the open marsh. 
At the dredge bank I paused 
for a farewell look at the in- 
scrutable waters, their mucky 
border and the tall beds of 
cane, wrapped in the silence 
of the bog. 
On my way home I stopped 
at a filling station operated 
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The Hoodoo of Hollover Hole 
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I knew what he had done. Once more Hollover Hole would have its hoodoo 


by a farmer. He was a garrulous individ- 
ual in overalls, who peeped searchingly 
into the rear of the car. When he saw I 
had no bag, his eyebrows lifted and the 
contour of his face was sharpened by spec- 
ulation. But on my mention of Hollover 
Hole he nodded understandingly. 

“You couldn’t kill a duck there in a 
thousand years,” he stated simply, wiping 
the grease from his hands. 

“Not today, anyhow,” I confessed. 
“Wasted the whole morning trying to 
find out what was wrong. There’s sup- 
posed to be a big muskalonge—” I began 
lamely. 

His guffaw cut me short, “Old Scar 
Back, you mean?” He spat contemptuous- 
ly into the dust. “Old Scar Back was 
caught last summer by a city feller; so 
you can’t blame him.” 

“What then?” 

The farmer looked about guardedly. 
When he noted that the idlers in the door- 
way were beyond earshot, he stepped 
closer. Gravely he planted his foot on 
the running board. “Injuns,” he whispered 
in a secretive tone. 

Had it not been for the honesty of his 
blue eyes, I would have laughed outright. 

“It’s Injuns jest as shore as I’m stand- 
in’ here,” he earnestly resumed. “Quite 
a few years ago the Menominees used to 
come down from their reservation to har- 
vest rice. Squaws knocked the kernels into 
their punts with paddles. Always brought 
along an old chief we called Charley Bow 
Legs. Ninety years old anyhow, and near- 
ly blind. Wal, one time when the squaws 
were busy in Hollover Hole, Charley fell 
in and was drowned. 

“He sank in the muck, of course, and 
never came up agin. Every year after- 
ward, on the day of his death, the Injuns 


returned to the hole to put on some kind 
of a shindig. Used to be dozens of ’em, 
but this year only two old women were 
left. But they put on the shindig as usual.” 

The farmer scratched his grizzled head. 
“Now I don’t take any stock in ghosts 
or spirits—not a bit of it. But that hole 
is hoodooed. And old Charley Bow Legs, 
lyin’ down in the muck, has a lot to do 
with it, believe me or not.” 


ARLY the next morning I awakened 

with a start. I sat upright in bed, 
some instinct warning me of another pres- 
ence. Straining my éars, I caught the 
muffled beat of a clock in the lower hall 
and the far-off cough of a truck. Then 
tick—tick. Something scraped against the 
window near the bed. As I raised the 
curtain a chuckle rang out beneath me, 
and I perceived a human figure with a 
clothes-pole. 

“Get up and dress,” came a husky voice. 
“Frost tonight. New flight in.” I recog- 
nized the disturber as the community’s 
premier gunner. 

With Chick at the wheel, we tore 
through the darkness, heedless of bumps 
and chuck holes. The harvest moon rode 
high, and the heavens were powdered with 
stars. The willows flashed past in a weird 
procession, springing out of the gloom like 
sentries, their pliant arms rising and fall- 
ing above the turns in the road. The 
fresh, sweet smell of the marsh poured 
through the window. Curly, the Irish 
spaniel, pressed his cold muzzle against 
my cheek. When the going became too 
rough, the decoys clucked protestingly. 

In a short while we were paddling from 
the rice fields. A brisk wind whipped out 
of the west, churning a frothy sea in the 
bay. Shadowy forms stirred against the 


paleness as the ducks moved out ahead 
of us. Our destination was a long tongue 
of rushes, where the mallards rested in 
heavy weather rather than endure the 
combers on the lake. Too narrow of beam, 
the little marsh skiffs treated us badly. 
Often the waves surged over the decks, 
wetting the guns and blinding us with 
spray. 

At the edge of the rushes a mallard 
sprang from a patch of weeds. It was an 
enormous greenhead, which gave vent to 
its delayed alarm with a whispering 
quack. The bird cleared the withered tips 
of the vegetation, silhouetted a brief in- 
stant against the sun. Two factors pre- 
vented my companion from functioning 
with his usual efficiency. He did not see 
the duck until roused by the whine of the 
dog. When he endeavored to face it, his 
feet became entangled in the crate which 
held the decoys. 

At the crack of his piece the mallard 
wabbled, but failed to drop. A second 
shot lifted a handful of feathers from its 
back. On his third attempt, which was 
more deliberate, my companion centered 
the target. In keeping with its perverse 
nature, the duck stiffened its wings and 
commenced sailing on a horizontal plane. 
Still defiant of gravity, it crossed the bay, 
then the dredge bank, scaling down to 
meet the tawny expanse of the marsh. 

“Wish I'd missed,” my companion com- 
plained, biting his lip with chagrin. 
“Dropped nearly out of sight.” 

We pulled up our skiffs at the rim of 
the bog, and Chick put on his skiis. Soon 
his bobbing head disappeared over the 
dredge bank. I resigned myself to a long 
wait, bewailing his stubbornness and curs- 
ing the mallard for its inconsiderate per- 
formance. Just as I had given up hope 
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for his return he sloshed into view, wet 
with perspiration and exhausted, but tri- 
umphantly holding the duck by the neck. 

Without a word to explain his long 
absence, he sank upon the deck of his 
skiff. Then he burst out laughing. It was 
laughter that began at his shoe tops and 
gradually, by a series of jerks and trem- 
ors, took possession of his whole body. 
He rocked to and fro, his face as red as 
the wattles of a turkey, alternately clasp- 
ing his stomach and wiping the tears from 
his eyes. Whenever he paused for breath 
he thwacked me across the back, indicat- 
ing 1 was the cause of his merriment. 

“What's the matter with you?” I de- 
manded sharply. 

The reply was incoherent. Finally he 
controlled himself. “The mystery is 
solved,” he blurted, preliminary to another 
outburst. 

“What mystery?” 

“The one you told me about this morn- 
ing,” he managed to return, jerking his 
thumb toward the marsh. 

Puzzled and _ slightly 
o the edge of the grasses. As I noticed 
he glimmer of water immediately ahead 
t suddenly dawned on me we were near 
Hollover Hole. “What did you find?” I 
quavered. 

‘The hoodoo,” my companion respond- 
ed, still struggling with his risibilities. 

“What?” I almost shouted. “Where?” 

Rising with tantalizing slowness, he 
beckoned me to follow. Our progress 
was difficult, due to the many “honey pots” 
and my unfamiliarity with skiis. Skirting 
the channel, my companion made for the 
nearest stand of cane, directly west of 
the lily-pads and fronting the bay. Here 
he waited with a smirk. 

“Go to the center of the cane, and tell 
me what you see.” 

“Nothing,” was my 


vexed, I strode 
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nettled reply. 


HAD retraced my course of the pre- 

vious day, halting at a strip of muck 
which served as a barrier to the heart of 
the patch. 

“Cross the muck and go about ten feet 
north,” Chick urged. “Right where the 
dog picked up the mallard.” 

I obeyed the suggestion with misgiv- 
ings. The muck shuddered and quaked be- 
neath me, and an uprush of inky water 
gurgled over my ankles. With infinite re- 
lief I reached the higher ground, where 
I nearly fell over a cedar post, bound with 
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rags and strips of muslin. The rags flut- 
tered and crackled in the wind. The tacks 
that held them to the post were new. 

“What's this?” I inquired. 

The post was sunk deeply in the muck, 
and black with age. For the radius of a 
yard the cane about it was broken and 
trampled. 

“The hoodoo of Hollover Hole,” my 
companion asserted with a twinkle. “Rath- 
er, one of ‘em. There are four of these 
posts around the hole, one at each quarter 
of the compass. Located where ordinarily 
you wouldn't find them.” 

“But what on earth—” 

“The Indians put ’em there.” 

“Why ?” 

we Oo protect the resting place of their 
chief.” 

“But these rags?” “No 
sense in them.” 


I ejaculated. 


Y companion shrugged his shoulders. 
“They’ re the main item,” he ex- 
plained. “Their purpose is to drive away 
the evil spirits. Ancient custom with the 
Menominees. Every year they change ’em 
so the charm won't lose its potency.” 

“But whats all this to do with the 
ducks ?” 

“Everything,” Chick continued in a pa- 
tient voice. “They see the posts from 
above, don’t they? It’s windy this time of 
year; consequently the rags are always 
in motion. The billowing of the vegeta- 
tion gives an appearance of movement to 
the posts as well. To the ducks, there are 
four men around the hole—four men 
crouched in the cane and waving their 
arms. No matter how they come, they’re 
bound to spot at least one of ’em.” 

“But they use the hole in the early fall,” 
I argued, believing I had spiked the the- 
ory. “How do you account for that?” 

“Not much wind then. Besides, the frost 
hasn't trimmed down the vegetation.” My 
companion lit his pipe. “Now Ill tell you 
what we'll do. We'll cover the posts with 
grass and set out the decoys to see whether 
I'm right.” 

We reclined in the skiffs, heads pillowed 
upon our coats. A few clouds drifted over- 
head, blanketing the sun at times and 
sending the shadows scurrying across the 
hole. Back in the rice, the blackbirds kept 
up an endless chatter, swooping down 
into our faces and retreating in wild con- 
fusion. A gallinule cackled from some- 
where near the channel. Both of us had 


succumbed to the witchery of autumn, 
and were only vaguely conscious of the 
color, movement and sound. 

A succession of gentle splashes brought 
my hand to the gun. Cautiously elevating 
my head, I discerned a handful of green- 
wings beside the decoys. Skimming over 
the top of the vegetation, they had pitched 
into the hole without our being aware of 
their presence. Finding it to their liking, 
they elected to make themselves at home, 
and,soon were searching the mud for tid- 
bits. In recent years teal have become 
alarmingly scarce on the marsh; so we 
granted them immunity. 

With an air of judicial dignity, one of 
the little fellows mounted a log and set- 
tled down for a nap. Another I could al- 
most have reached with a paddle as it 
swam to the nearest runway. The remain- 
der mingled with the decoys, which tow- 
ered over them like dreadnoughts. Just 
when I was beginning to enjoy their 
company, they whirred away in a panic. 
A broad shadow fell athwart the boat as 
a hawk glided past, one of the slow-winged 
species incapable of overtaking a duck. 

The next visitors deserved more dras- 
tic action. They were widgeons from 
the lake, and upon us before we knew it. 
They raised when they saw none of their 
kind among the stool, and their formation 
broke into speeding fragments. My com- 
panion was the first to fire, and a pair of 
drakes tumbled to the cane. I was less 
agile, due to the cramped quarters of the 
skiff, which was intended for a gunner 
of slimmer proportions. My initial attempt 
was a miss, but I redeemed myself with 
the second. 


BRACE of blacks circled three times 

before succumbing to our callers. 
They had evidently met harsh experiences 
in the past, for they spied out every corner 
of our surroundings before setting their 
wings. They were husky, red-legged fel- 
lows from the North, and fully a pound 
heavier than the local birds of the early 
fall. Our reports rang out simultaneously, 
and they fell as if struck down with a 
club. 

The sun forged lower, staring out of the 
west like a great red eye. Below was a 
picture of tossing grasses, some dark, 
some straw-colored, some a verdant green, 
bending nearly flat in the gusts. Ducks 
shuttled across the marsh in every direc- 
tion. Wispy (Continued on page 59) 


The opening in the wild rice where we placed our decoys 
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A fur-bearing bum 


HILE driving a bunch of year- 
lings up a New Mexico moun- 
tain road one day last spring I 
observed a most amusing sight. 
From the southward, over the red cliff- 
head of Hermit’s Peak, came a passenger 
plane, its motors roaring like the echo of 
doom over the timbered hills. 

Suddenly, from a piny slope to the left 
of the road, there emerged a coyote. If 
he had been equipped with motors, they 
too would have been roaring, for he was 
most assuredly on his way. He flashed 
across the road not twenty feet ahead of 
the yearlings nor forty steps from us, but 
he never gave us a look. Under a fence he 
ducked and sped like a torpedo across a 
snowy field. Far above, but still behind 
him, came the roaring plane. 

Don Coyote, the devil-may-care, had at 
last seen something that panicked him. 
With an eagle like that swooping over his 
tail, he had no time for the impudent, half 
cautious, sidelong look he usually bestows 
upon humans during flight. Nor was this 
the usual crafty spurt to the shelter of 
timber. It was the wild, abandoned flight 
of terror. 

But Don Coyote will get used to air- 
planes. Adaptability is his middle name. 
He is one citizen of 
the wild whom the en- 
croachments of civili- 
zation seem to leave 
unterrified. 

Time was when he 
fled thus wildly at the 
sight of a car. Now he 
trots along half side- 
wise and watches 
them pass. He has 
learned that they are 
harmless when mov- 
ing. If they stop, look 
out for fireworks. But 
even then his noncha- 
lance does not become 
terror — merely cau- 
tion. He spurts for 
Once he has 
gained it, he stops to 
look back, then trots 
on about his business. 

His business, too, 
has changed to suit 
the times. Once an indolent, well-fed 
scavenger, Don Coyote nowadays makes 
quite active shift for himself. Properly a 
prairie wolf, he has nevertheless become 
in the Southwest a killer of the mountains, 
the deer’s most deadly enemy. In the old 
days of teeming game, there were wolves 
and panthers in plenty to do his killing for 
him. He was content with their leavings. 
Today game is scarcer and his meat 
killers are practically gone. So he has 
turned killer. 








Don Cooyote-— 


the Adaptable 





The deer’s most dreaded enemy is on the increase in spite 


While out walking a few weeks ago I 
heard the pitiful bleat of a young deer in 
distress. It seemed to come from the wil- 
lows along the creek. I ran toward it. 
Suddenly, not ten steps ahead of me, an 
enormous coyote leaped from the water 
and scurried off up the hill. So intent had 
he been on his kill that he had not sensed 
my coming. Unfortunately I carried no 
gun. 

Outstretched in the shallow water, 
which instinct had made her seek as a 
refuge, lay a six months’ fawn. Though 
she was alive, her flank was badly torn. 
Plainly Don Coyote had already begun 
his meal. 

I should have left the deer as she was, 
returned home for my rifle and come back 
to watch for the killer. His death would 
have saved the lives of a dozen fawns 
during the winter. But I hadn’t the heart 
to sacrifice this poor little wounded deer. 
I took time to get her home to a warm 
shed. Then I went back with my gun. It 
was too late. Don Coyote had returned. 
He had even followed my own tracks for 
a hundred yards, unwilling to sacrifice his 
dinner, but now he was gone. 

Nor is he only a killer of fawns. I have 
found more than one full-grown buck 





The fawn I rescued from Don Coyote 


pulled down by a pair of coyotes. His 
method is to run them down. The old- 
time scavenger, his killers gone, has 
adapted himself handily by learning the 
trade himself. 

Ranchmen, government and free-lance 
trappers all trap for him and shoot him 
on sight. But he survives. He is trap-wise, 
and getting wiser every year. 

Settlements do not disconcert him. He 
takes a keen, clownish delight in the 
nocturnal taunting of dogs with his in- 
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describable yi-yap-yurr-rr-rr-rr-ing. He 
learns readily how to steal chickens in 
broad daylight, using tall grass, hay fields, 
ditches or shrubbery for his ambush. Fail- 
ing at the chicken yard, he makes a 
ripping raid on the sweet-corn field when 
night comes, grabbing a bite or two from 
two or three dozen ears. 

He is often in hopeful attendance at 
the birth of a calf. He helps himself to 
sheep anywhere, anytime. He has been 
known to kill and eat domestic cats. In 
the grain field he plays at the exciting 
game of jumping on top of the shocks to 
scare out chipmunks and field-mice. He 
dotes on tame turkeys. All kinds of fruit 
rank high on his diet card. 

My father buries his winter apples in 
dirt pits out in the orchard, and never a 
winter passes but that the coyotes find 
them. And they come, sagaciously, early 
in the night, before the ground has frozen 
too hard for digging. 

It is some such weakness as this appe- 
tite for apples that finally betrays even 
the wisest old Don in the woods and sends 
his pelt to the furrier’s. Yet it is no un- 
common thing to see tracks where coyotes 
have circled a trap-ringed carcass at a 
safe distance night after night, too wise to 
close in for a meal. 
They can be trapped, 
but it takes plenty of 
skill and patience. 


O Don Coyote’s 

diet card add 
watermelons, canta- 
loupes, turnips, honey, 
pifion nuts, grasshop- 
pers, beetles, horned 
toads, young pigs, 
green peas, strawber- 
ries—the list is too 
long. Easier to list 
what he will not eat. 
The Biological Sur- 
vey hunters tell me he 
is becoming increas- 
ingly wary about in- 
dulging in poisoned 
meat baits. They also 
say that of all the 
predators he alone is 
holding his own—or 
better. Others report that he is even in- 
creasing and spreading eastward again 
through the farm lands where long ago 
he followed in the wake of killer wolves 
and buffalo hunters. 

He is a jokester, a clown, a buffoon of 
the outdoors, a prowler, a howler from 
the hilltops, a taunter of dogs, a dodger, 
a killer, a vagabond, a fur-bearing bum. 
But he has one most precious and ever 
present knack that brings him through 
—he is Don Coyote, the adaptable, 
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Mose, two feet from the edge of the pier, waiting for her breakfast 


A Happer Musky 


This tiger muskalonge allows full petting privileges 


ISTEN, you experienced battlers with 
the tackle-smashing muskies of 
the great North Woods! What 
would you say if an old fishing pal 

should write you from his camp on a 
Northern lake to the effect that a 10- 
pound tiger musky came up to the dock at 
sunrise every morning to get its break- 
fast? And that the fish ate out of his hand, 
let him rub its back and sides with 
his bare palms, and tickle its tummy with 
the tips of his fingers? 

Ten to one, old-timers, you would say 
just about what I said to my friend, Bob 
Read, when he told me that he had heard 
such a musky actually existed in a reed 
bed directly in front of a fish- 
ing camp at Squirrel Lake, 
near Minocqua, Wisconsin. 

The following week, Bob 
and I arrived at the camp to 
see this pet musky. Just as 
we stepped from the flivver 
Elmer Crane, a friend of 
Bob's, came up and insisted 
that we hurry down to the 
dock and see the fish. “It’s 
there, now,” said Elmer; 
“but if any of the guests 
should happen to feed it a 
lot of suckers in the next 
few minutes, you  fellers 
won't get to see it before to- 
morrow morning—maybe not 
then, if some one feeds it too 
much.” 

We followed Elmer down 
to the dock. Believe it or not, 
right out there in plain view, 
not more than ten feet away, 
along the edge of a patch 
of reeds, was a tiger musky. 
There it lay, full broadside, 
basking in the early morning 
sun, apparently unconcerned 
as to our presence or any- 
thing else that might have a 
tendency to disturb a musky 
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out in the wilds and cause it to hike for 
its lair. 

“Now, what'd I tell you!” exclaimed 
Bob as he pointed to the wicked-looking 
Wisconsin water wolf resting there on its 
Oars. 

While we were standing there, with our 
eyes glued on the tiger-striped sides of 
the fish, “Daddy Bill” Jansen, owner of 
the premises and the trainer of that 
musky, came up. 

“Say, fellers, just wait a minute,” he 
suggested. “I’m going to show you some- 
thing, the likes of which you have never 
seen or heard of before.” 

He went over to a live bait box just 


the sucker between his tie and arm 





below the pier and took out a 10-inch 
black sucker. Holding it by the lips, he 
walked out toward the end of the pier, 
within some eight or ten feet of where 
that musky was resting. He shook the 
sucker a time or two, as if to make the 
musky feel that it was trying to get away. 
The third time he shook it, he said: 
“Look-a-here, Mose. How'd you like to 
have this big, juicy sucker for your 
breakfast ?” 

The darned fish actually turned its head 
up sidewise, as you have often seen a 
chicken do when looking at something 
overhead. 

“Now watch me, fellers,” said Daddy 

Bill as he changed the sucker 


Mose knocked the 13-inch sucker out of Earl Jansen’s hand. Note to his left hand and knelt 


down on the pier. 

With his right hand, palm 
down, he smote the surface 
of the water a time or two 
That wicked-looking fish 
gracefully turned from. its 
moorings and, like a battle- 
ship, headed for the spot 
Daddy Bill had rippled with 
his hand. It stopped some two 
or three feet away, as if to 
view the situation and see 
what all that rumpus was 
about. 


ADDY BILL held the 

sucker directly over the 
musky’s head, a few inches 
from the surface, and that 
fish’s eyes seemed to change 
in both size and color. Then 
he walked out toward the 
far end of the pier, and the 
fish actually followed him. 
When he turned at the far 
end, it also turned, and fol- 
lowed him all the way back 
on the upper side of the pier 
to where the water became 
so shallow that it could not 
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proceed any farther toward the shore. 

Just as Daddy Bill reached the shore 
end of the pier, his son, Earl, came up. 
Taking the wriggling sucker by the tail, 
Earl, who was wearing rubber boots, 
walked up the shore some forty feet. Be- 
lieve it or not, that darned musky fol- 
lowed him, leisurely and as gracefully as 
anything you ever saw. Its eyes were 
seemingly glued fast to that sucker, which, 
it evidently felt, would soon be its break- 
fast. 

When Earl turned, changing the sucker 
to the other hand, and began to retrace 
his steps toward the pier, that musky 
turned and followed to within two feet of 
the pier supports. Wading right 
up to where his shins “almost 
touched the fish, Earl handed the 
sucker to Daddy Bill. He then 
stooped down, placed both of 
his hands underneath the musky, 
the left just back of the 
musky’s gills, and the right a foot 
or so from the tip of the tail, and 
lifted it upward until it was about 
half-way out of the water. The 
fish did not seem to relish the air 
bath that Earl was giving it. With 
a mighty splash which threw 
water over all of us, it slid off 
and went under the pier. 


ITHIN a moment or two 

it came out and took a po- 
sition no more than a foot or two 
away from the edge of the pier. 
Then Earl took the sucker from 
his father’s hand and held it with- 
in a foot or two of the water. 
Turning to us, he said: “Now, 
fellows, you saw how tame that 
musky is. Kneel down there and 
rub it on the back and sides with 
your hand and tickle its tummy 
with your fingers.” 

And we all did, fishy as it may 
seem. 

Then Earl shook the sucker a 
time or two, some fifteen inches 
above the water’s surface, directly 
over the fish’s head. The musky 
backed away some five or six feet, 
then, quicker than the human eye 
could possibly perceive, it dashed 
for the sucker like a shot out of 
a cannon and struck it amidships, 
throwing water in every direction. 
With the head of the sucker sticking out 
one side of its jaws and the tail the other, 
it headed for deeper water, which was at 
the farther end of the pier. 

There it sank to the bottom and, very 
much like a viper, spread its head fully 
half again the normal width and held that 
sucker tightly in its jaws for a few min- 
utes, as if fearing that it might get away 
or we would attempt to take it. To all of 
us, it looked more serpent-like than ever 
and the most vicious thing we had ever 
seen under water. 

After holding the sucker in that cross- 
wise position for a while, the musky began 
to crunch it, very much like an animal 
crunches a piece of tough red meat. After 
it had seemingly felt that it had killed 
the sucker, scaled it and mashed every 
bone in its body, it very gracefully turned 
that juicy, ten-inch breakfast ‘morsel head 
on and swallowed it with a mighty gulp. 
We could see the sucker’s form as it made 
its way down that musky’s “in’ards.” 

The way the musky handled that sucker 
substantiated the assertions of many that 
a musky almost invariably strikes its 
quarry amidships. It also clearly demon- 
strated to us why so many green musky 
fishermen lose the big ones when fishing 
with live bait. 

That same week I heard a half dozen 
or more fishermen tell about the whoppers 
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A Flapper Musky 


that had taken their bait but, for some rea- 
son or other, were never properly hooked. 
Their fault was in trying to set the hook 
when the bait was still crosswise in the 
musky’s mouth. They did not give the 
fish time to turn the bait head on, scale 
and swallow it. 

I recall an experience of my own, the 
first day I ever went musky fishing. My 
guide put on about a twelve-inch sucker. 
The first cast I made with that sucker, a 
good-sized musky struck it amidships and 
passed right alongside the boat in full 
view, with the bait crosswise in its mouth. 
It was headed for deep water. Fool-like, 
I struck just as I would strike when fish- 
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happened to Earl’s thumb yr iw Mose was per- 


forming for the camera man 


ing with artificial bait. All I got was a 
part of that sucker’s snout, which came 
off when I jerked. The musky got the rest 
for its breakfast, and I got a lecture from 
my guide for not letting the fish have line 
until it had found a deep spot and had 
swallowed the bait. 

Another thing I noticed about the pet 
musky was that, when seemingly off feed, 
it toyed for a half hour or so with a good- 
sized live sucker, very much as a cat 
toys with a mouse before killing it. 

I asked Daddy Bill how that remark- 
able musky came to be a pet and was 
trained to do such wonderfully strange 
stunts. He said: “Well, it was this way. 
The first time I ever saw it was when it 
came up to the dock as a baby musky of 
about sixteen inches in length, last spring 
a year ago. I was nailing down some 
boards here on the floor when I happened 
to notice the fish a foot or two out from 
where I was working. I saw it was a baby 
muskalonge—the prettiest I had ever seen 
in this or any other lake. 

“The bloomin’ thing stayed there, as if 
trying to figure out what all my hammer- 
ing was about. At times it would come so 
near to the top of thé water that I could 
have easily brained it with my hammer, 
but I didn’t dare do that because it was 
only about half legal length. 

“All of a sudden the thought came to 





me that if this pretty little fish could be 
so friendly with me, I would be just as 
friendly with it. So I went over to my) 
minnow box and took out a couple of dead 
muddies and pitched one to the musky. 
But it didn’t take it. Then I dropped an- 
other one right over its head. But it was 
evident that it did not care for dead min- 
nows. 

“So I went over to the box and got a 
half a dozen live ones, and pitched one 
of them directly in front of it. No sooner 
had that minnow struck the water than 
it was on its way down the musky’s 
gullet. It took all the rest and then went 
off some ten feet away, where it rested a 
while. Afterward it mosied off to 
the reeds right over there and 
never showed up again that day. 

“Soon as I started to work with 
the hammer on the next morning, 
it came up again and stayed so 
long that I thought I had better 
feed it again. So I went over to 
the box and got me a six-inch 
redhorse, which I held by the tail. 
When I lowered it a little, that 
baby muskalonge leaped, throw- 
ing water in every direction, and 
took that redhorse amids ships, just 
as you saw it take that ten-inch 
sucker a few moments ago. 

“Morning after morning it con- 
tinued to show up about the same 
time, until winter came on, ex- 
cept when we overfed it or there 
was a sudden change in the 
weather. Sometimes, when we fed 
it more than one good-sized suck- 
er, it would be so gorged up that 
it ” would take at least two days 
to digest them. 

“When it showed up in the 
spring, it was about twenty- -seven 
inches long. Now, you will see, 
said he, as he took a tape line from 
his pocket and laid it directly over 
the musky’s back, “it is fully 
twenty-nine inches, which shows 
you just about how fast these 
darned things grow. 

Despite the fact that Daddy 
Bill has named that musky 
“Mose,” it is a female, and some 
flapper she is! She is wise about 
a lot of things. There is one 
thing that Mose will not do. She 

will not take a sucker or any other 
fish that | has a string tied to it. 

“She’s a wise old gal, all right,” 
Daddy Bill. “You see, she got caught a 
time or two by some strange fishermen 
who came along here and did not know 
she was a pet.” 


NOTHER thing I noted about this 
musky is that it makes a pretty good 
musky-fishing barometer. While it usually 
comes up to “the dock every morning for 
its breakfast, except when overfed the 
day before, I have seen it disdain any size 
fish that was offered it. This is particular- 
ly true during or before a hot spell or a 
sudden change in temperature, one way 
or the other. That easily accounts for the 
failure of many a musky fisherman to get 
any strikes on any kind of a lure at cer- 
tain times. 

When it was seemingly off feed, I have 
seen that musky, through downright cuss- 
edness, take a sucker out of Daddy Bill's 
hand, crunch it, kill it and then deliber- 
ately spit it out, just as many a live-bait 
musky fisherman has seen muskies do 
time after time, particularly in the so- 
called sore-tooth or tooth-shedding days. 

Again, I have seen Mose come up along- 
side the pier and remain there, apparently 
motionless, except for the movement of 
her jaws, as if she were chewing a cud, 
like a cow or (Continued on page 83) 
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Hatching out 


INTRODUCTION 


ERIODICALLY ruffed grouse 

disappear. It has ever been so, at 

least since records have been kept. 

What happens to them? No one 
knows for certain. The only established 
fact is that they go and that up until the 
present time they have always 
come back. 

Some gunners will tell you that 
the birds are scarce every seven 
years. The scientific investigator 
contends that the peak in the 
scarcity of grouse comes every 
ten or eleven years. 

The big question that has baf- 
fled the sportsmen for years is, 
what kills the grouse? Is it over- 
shooting, vermin or disease? Or is 
it the result of several poor nest- 
ing seasons? No one can truly an- 
swer this question. 

One thing is known. Shootifig 
has nothing to do with the periodic 
depletion of grouse. During a time 
of scarcity it is just as hard to 
kick up a bird on a sanctuary 
where a gun has not been fired for 
years as it is to find one in the 
heaviest shot-over cover. 

Some students of the problem 
point out that rabbits and mice 
die every ten years or so from 
disease and that, with this source 
of food gone, vermin, fighting 
starve ation, turn.on the grouse and 
wipe them out. This sounds reasonable. 

Then along comes another group of men 
who contend that if the rabbits die of dis- 
ease, why not the birds? Scientists have 
already isolated enough different germs in 
the grouse to deplete the species several 
times over if they were all on the job. 

Some claim that the trouble is all ies 
to several bad nesting seasons. One Cana- 
dian naturalist contends that the number 
of grouse fluctuates with the grasshopper 
crop. Furthermore, this man has prepared 
charts to prove it. 

We are just now recovering from a very 
severe grouse shortage. It has been con- 
tinent-wide. Birds have been as scarce in 
the far reaches of northern Canada, where 
hunters seldom go, as in the hardwoods 
directly north of New York City. 

Several years ago some wealthy men 
interested in quail shooting financed a field 
investigation of the life cycle of bob-white. 


The 
rouse 





Can it be solved ? 


roblem 


By GARDINER BUMP : 


The work was done by H. L. Stoddard 
under the supervision of the United States 
3ureau of Biological Survey. 

This investigation, extending over a 


period of years, gave the conservationists 
facts, whereas before they had had fancies. 
Now we know much of Bob’s home life; 
we know his friends and his enemies. Con- 





















Young bird point for an insect 


sequently we are better able to protect him 
and help him prosper. 

George Lawyer, a member of 
the Fretp & Stream Conservation Coun- 
cil and former Chief United States 
Game Warden, decided that such an inves- 
tigation might help solve the grouse prob- 
lem. A meeting of prominent conservation- 
ists was called by Mr. Lawyer at Albany 
on October 8, 1929, and the Ruffed Grouse 
Investigation Committee was elected : John 
B. Burnham, representing the American 
Game Protective Association; Robert L. 
Brewer, New York State Fish, Game and 
Forest League; Leon C. Allyn, New York 
State Division, Izaak Walton League; 
John J. Farrell, New York State Conser- 
vation Commission, and Ray P. Holland, 
Editor of Frecp & STREAM. 

It was decided to start immediately an 
investigation and study of the life cycle 
of the grouse. As no funds were available 


from the state, the Committee agreed to 
finance the work until such time as the 
state could take it over. At a subsequent 
meeting, Mr. Llewellyn Legge, Chief 
Game Protector of New York State, who 
can always be depended upon to work for 
the sportsmen’s interest, announced that 
he was prepared to spend $10,000 a year 
for five years to carry on this 
most important work. 

Gardiner Bump was employed 
by the New York Conservation 
Commission, and he started work 
early last spring. At the Twenty- 
fourth Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners 
at Toronto, Canada, Mr. Bump 
read the following paper on his 
findings to date: 


N the year 1791 the Legislature 
of the state of New York 
passed a law providing for what 
I believe to be the first closed sea- 
son on ruffed grouse on the Amer- 
ican continent. Prophetic was the 


Ruffed grouse nest 


text in spirit if not in wording, for from 
that year to this few upland game birds 
have been the subject of more regulation 
and experimentation than has the ruffed 
grouse. Yet in all fairness to the 
bird it is scarcely stretching a point to say 
that it probably owes its uncertain lease of 
life throughout the greater part of its wide 
range not so much to the welcome protection 


Ruffed grouse country. Opposite, this same picture is } divided to show different types of grouse cover 
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afforded it by law as to its own ability to 
meet and overcome the shifting, often 
unfavorable conditions of its environment. 

There is neither time nor place here to 
start a discussion of the relative merits of 
closed seasons as against other less ob- 
vious methods of assuring continued game 
production. Closed seasons have been tried 
more or less sporadically for the last 140 
years, apparently without the de- 
velopment of lasting satisfactory 
results. It is interesting to note 
that over sixty years ago the state 
of Washington had a closed sea- 
son on ruffed grouse—that is, the 
Western ruffed grouse, or Oregon 
grouse. 


AND in hand with, and 

doubtless stimulated by, the 
failure of regulatory measures to 
produce any real abundance of 
ruffed grouse, experimenters, care- 
less or careful, have tried their 
hand at raising grouse in captiv- 
ity. The uniformity of the results 
has been astonishing. In the past 
thirty years many people at dif- 
ferent times have reared a few 
birds to maturity, but as far as I 
can find out none have reared 
many. While success is always 
just “next season” away, the num- 
ber of major difficulties to be over- 
come in raising grouse in num- 
bers year after year indicates 
clearly that there are still dis- 
couragements to be endured. 

What, then, is the nature of the 
new solution I am so bold as to 
suggest to you, and what are the 
possibilities of its success? Right 
here I must make a confession. 
The idea on which the plan I am 
offering is based has been known 
to and utilized with success by 
foresters for over two hundred 
years. Parts of it have even been 
haphazardly applied in the man- 
agement of game refuges and 
sanctuaries for years. To many of 
you, possibly, the general prin- 
ciple is not even new, but rather 
just one of those things you have 
had in the back of your head to 
try out some day. 

In brief, the plan includes the 
purchase of a number of areas unsuited for 
agriculture but potentially good grouse 
cover, these refuges to be from one to four 
thousand acres in extent. After a survey 
of these areas a map will be made, showing 
the various types of cover, these types to 
be recognized entirely in relation to the 
needs of the grouse. The map would then 
be used as one basis for the drawing up 
of a permanent working plan for each 
refuge. Its purpose would be to assure the 
building up and permanent continuation 
of ideal conditions of food and shelter for 
grouse within each refuge. This plan 
would serve as a permanent guide by fol- 
lowing which any caretaker, with a min- 
imum of head-work and effort, could keep 
physical conditions within the refuge so 
nearly ideal that year after year every 
acre of such areas would be supporting 
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The Grouse Problem 


its maximum number of ruffed grouse. 

That is the basis for the whole plan. A 
farmer plants his land so that it produces 
a maximum of paying crops. We have a 
refuge. If we are to utilize it for grouse, 
let us plan it so that it will produce the 
maximum number of grouse. We would 
eliminate poor or unproductive areas by 
scientific cuttings or by plantings with the 





The lady of the manor at home 


right trees or shrubs. Surrounding these 
areas would be carefully planned public 
shooting grounds, through which the birds 
unquestionably wilk spread. 

There seem to be many good points 
in favor of this plan and not a few 
difficulties to be overcome. There is a lack 
of reliable information regarding the 
changes that may take place as cut-over 
land grows up into mature timber. The 
continued elimination of vermin from an 
area teeming with grouse means constant 
warfare. 

The greatest difficulty lies in the meager- 
ness of accurate life-history information. 
True, there is a wealth of carefully re- 
corded observations, but they are for the 
most part unrelated and difficult to in- 
terpret. To separate from them the essen- 
tial facts governing grouse distribution, 
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food, shelter and the periods of scarcity 
is like ‘hunting in the haystack for the 
needle. 

Obviously, then, if the plan is*to operate 
successfully, every phase of the life of the 
grouse, private and. public—for the hunter 
must also be considered—must be carefully 
gone into. Any working plan we draw up 
with the information at hand must be 
tentative and subject to periodic 
revision as our knowledge in- 
creases. The plan I have presented 
for your consideration is the re- 
sult of four years of intensive 
though somewhat interrupted 
work with the advice and help 
of Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell 
University, and nearly a year’s 
work with the New York Con- 
servation Commission. Under the 
leadership of Chief Llewellyn 
Legge, the Commission is plan- 
ning to make a five-year intensive 
study of the ruffed grouse in a 
definite attempt to answer the 
question whether it is economically 
possible to bring back to the state 
of New York ruffed grouse in any 
considerable quantity. If the prob- 
lem is solved, it should affect 
every state in which the ruffed 
grouse is a game bird. 


OME of the methods of con- 
ducting this investigation and 
the results of the four years of 
preliminary work might interest 
you. They will also give you a 
picture of the basis on which the 
working plan here presented was 
drawn up. 

First of all, we are faced with 
the problem of finding out what 
food, what shelter, what cover the 
grouse likes best, and what are its 
enemies. The food of the grouse 
and its enemies, including the 
diseases by which it is attacked, 
are perhaps the two questions on 
which we have the most accurate 
and reliable information. In the 
matter of cover, any hunter can 
give suggestions, but I have yet 
to find one who can tell me how 
much of the time a grouse will 
spend in one place, in one type of 
cover, and how much in another. 

In the painting reproduced at the bot- 
tom of page 24, I have tried to picture an 
average piece of wood lot as we might 
find it in the state of New York and other 
grouse states. This shows a piece of land 
running by the normal laws of succession 
through open high land, through brushy 
pasture, through a second growth of small 
hardwoods, through a second growth of 
large hardwoods, and, as man came in and 
cut it off commercially, into a slashing that 
grows up. Then the cycle is repeated. In 
place of hardwoods reforesting the slash 
you might have pine coming in and mak- 
ing a heavy cover. 

Now let us consider this as types of 
ruffed grouse cover. We will divide the 
picture into separate sections. Figure 1 
shows open land. It is a curious thing that 
about 98 per (Continued on page 60) 
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HE silent, snowy evergreen forest 

was full of shadows. They lurked in 

the dim recesses and flitted across 

the more open spaces. There were 
heavy, purple shades that lay, deep and 
still, under the close-growing cedars. There 
were lighter, more transparent shapes, 
like grotesque silhouettes, that moved 
stealthily across the surface of the snow 
as the swaying branches caught and shift- 
ed the slanting rays of the early morning 
sun. They spread the white corridors that 
stretched away between the gray and 
brown tree trunks with carpets of varied 
and ever-changing purple patterns. They 
distorted the vision and all but concealed 
another shape that passed across an open- 
ing in front of me, as silent and shadowy 
as any of these but moving with more 
animated, bounding hops. 

This white shape might easily have been 
confused with any of the shimmering 
shadows on the snow, and it is quite prob- 
able that it would have escaped my notice 
had it not been for Tess, my springer 
spaniel, who was hunting with me. While 
she was quartering through the woods she 
had caught the scent of the white form, 
jumped in and sprung it out, announcing 
its going with an eager little whine. This 
was one of the shadows that I was trying 
to shoot, and the shadow was a varying 
hare, or snowshoe rabbit, in its winter 
color phase. These white creatures move 
through the white woods so silently, are 
such intangible shapes among so many 
shimmering shades and so quickly become 
invisible that shooting them is, indeed, like 
shooting shadows. 

Even as it was, with Tess to announce 
its going, this rabbit had merged its white 
form with the more subtle shadows and 
melted into the swaying branches of the 
evergreens before I could train the gun 
on its line of progress. Tess had been 
taught to drop at the flush of game; so 
she waited until I clucked her on, then 
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The first big hare goes 
into the game bag 


continued hunting. I was 
even more on the alert 
now, for I knew that the 
rabbit had not been badly 
frightened and that the 
dog would probably spring 
it again in a very short 
time. So I proceeded qui- 
etly, shuffling my bear- 
paw snow-shoes along 
carefully between the 
bushes and settling each 
footstep cautiously, avoid- 
ing brittle brush. 

The dog quartered back 
and forth. busily, and wig- 
wagged a series of” signals with a bushy 
but much abbreviated tail. The scent of 
that rabbit had stimulated her enthusiasm. 
I watched her as closely as possible, 
studying her actions and trying to inter- 
pret her signals. Presently I saw her 
stop, with head raised, and sniff the air, 
then plunge in under a low tree. Even 
as she did this, a slim white form shot 
out from the other side, started off with 
long leaps, but came to a sliding stop at 
the report of the gun. Tess went out and 
retrieved the rabbit when ordered to do so. 

We had started out bright and early— 
Hap and I and the dog. The sun had been 
barely up over the eastern mountain range 
when we left home. It was not high enough 
to loosen the myriads of frost crystals 
that clung to twigs and branches and 
fence wires, but it made them glisten and 
sparkle and impart a rich rosy tint to 
the broad expanses of snow. Down by 
the edge of the swamp we had separated. 
Hap followed faint footprints back on to 
higher ground to look for the crouching 
white forms in the more open woods, 
where there would be a chance of shooting 
them with his little rifle. I headed directly 
into the thickest part of the swamp, de- 
pending upon the dog to put animation 
into otherwise quiet forms and cause shoot- 
ing shadows to pass before my gun sights. 

It was best not to hunt together, for 
our dog seldom works as well in front of 
two hunters and anyway, Hap likes to 
trail and stalk them all alone and unaided. 
He gets a whole lot of kick out of it, too. 
I know, for I have hunted with him and 
hunted in this same way. 

We hunt these varying hares through 
a long open season, under many different 
climatic conditions, and in several differ- 
ent ways. In fact, the varying hare does 
more than any other one wild creature to 
provide a worth-while annual hunting 
program. Being prolific, these rabbits seem 
to hold their own in close proximity to 
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Hunting snowshoe rabbits with a springer spaniel 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


civilization, despite five months of shooting. 

Here in Vermont, the season opens for 
all upland game on October first. When 
we venture into the woods in search of 
grouse or woodcock or squirrels, we find 
that the rabbits are the same elusive, 
shadowy creatures that they are in 
winter. Their brown forms, passing 
through the dead grass and weed stalks 
or across the golden carpet of fallen leaves, 
move quietly and appear as dim and ob- 
scure as the passing shadow of some 
sailing hawk, 

Sometimes, when the grouse or the 
squirrels seem hard to find, we drop into- 
the swamp for a little game of hide-and- 
seek with these brown bunnies—still-hunt- 
ing them in their thick cover. Or again, 
some frosty morning we may fare forth 
with the little beagle and course the fleet- 
footed hares to the accompaniment of 
much merry music, shooting them as they 
race past us. Later on, when the deer 
season has opened, we find the snowshoe 
rabbit in the big woods. 

This varying hare is really varying. 
His brown coat gradually changes to a 
white one as the first snows sprinkle the 
ground and then accumulate to form a 
pure white background for a snow-white 
animal. Much of the time while we are 
camped in the deer woods these rabbits 
provide the meat for the camp table. The 
coming of the snow has made the trailing 
of the rabbits possible, and this in itself 
is good sport. By midwinter the snows 
may have become so deep as to make diffi- 
cult going for the short-legged beagle, 
but big, long-legged hounds will run them 
at any time. 


LL through the season we hunt rabbits, 
and whenever we shoot them we ex- 
perience a sense of shooting shadows. 
Possibly I make one exception to the last 
statement. Sometimes, when a protracted 
thaw removes all the snow in the middle 
of the winter, it leaves the big creatures 
in their white coats, with nothing shadow- 
like about them. At such times they stand 
out, white and glaring, against a dark 
background and appear more than double 
their ordinary size. 

Though I have been hunting these big 
rabbits for many years through a long 
open season each year, and in many differ- 
ent ways, it was not until I tried springing 
them out with the spaniel that I really 
began to enjoy rabbit hunting. 

The varying hare, while capable of re- 
markable speed, much prefers to play hide- 
and-seek instead of running races and to 
depend upon his neutral coloring rather 
than his long legs to protect him from his 
enemies. He will crouch, motionless, under 
some thin cover, or even where there is 
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no cover, and allow a hunter to pass 
him quite closely. His protective 
coloration renders him invisible to 
the average hunter, but it does not 
conceal him from the keen and 
sensitive nose of a dog. 

If the dog is a hound, it jumps 
the rabbit and, by baying on the 
trail, keeps it running a fast race 
and in long circles. The rabbits that 
run in front of a hound are usually 
fear-crazed rabbits, and not their 
own shadowy selves. But if the rab- 
bit is put out by a well-trained 
springing dog, the hunter has a 
different proposition. 


HE rabbit, not alarmed by the 

quiet progress of the dog as it 
quarters back and forth through 
the woods, hugs the cover, depend- 
ing upon its protective coloration 
until the dog works near enough to 
get the body scent. Then, while it 
may dart away with several quick 
bounds when the dog springs it out, 
it usvally presents a fair shot to 
the hunter in so doing. Since the springer 
is trained to drop at the flush of game, 
the rabbit, not being pursued or alarmed 
by the tongue of the dog, runs but a short 
distance and then crouches again. 

The hunter proceeds in the direction 
taken by the rabbit, and stands a very good 
chance of springing it again in a very 
short time. My experience has been that 
when using a springing dog I secure three 
chances to shoot at a rabbit to every one 
that I get when still-hunting, snow-trail- 
ing, or running them with any kind of a 
hound. 

I hunt all kinds of small game with my 


We headed up over the hill 
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Tess went out and retrieved when ordered to do so 


springer. Occasionally a big hare, as well 
as once in a while a little cottontail rabbit, 
though the latter are not common in my 
neck of the woods, goes to make up a 
mixed bag on autumn hunts. But it is late 
in the season, after the law has thrown 
its protective arm about other kinds of 
small game, that I really get the best 
rabbit hunting. 

Then I am out for rabbits alone, my en- 
tire attention being given to the fleeting 
white forms and not diverted by noisy- 
winged birds or gymnastic little animals in 
the tree-tops. Such hunts take me into the 
dense cedar swamps; so I wear bear-paw 
snow-shoes, which enable 
me to get about easily 
among the tangled growth, 
to turn quickly when nec- 
essary and to climb wifd- 
falls and brush piles. On 
my feet I wear leather- 
topped, rubber hunting 
shoes with crepe soles. 
These work almost as well 
with the snow-shoes as 
moccasins, and are much 
better on soft days, or 
when I have to tramp for 
a distance on beaten high- 
ways or well-trodden log- 
ging roads. Next to my 
feet I usually wear a pair 
of thin silk hose, but all 
my other clothing is wool- 
en. A couple of pairs of 
heavy wool hose over the 
silk ones fill up the boots. 

Woolen underclothing, 
trousers, shirt, light jack- 
et and fairly heavy mack- 
inaw coat, wool cap which 
will pull down over the 
ears and wool mittens 
complete my outfit. Not 
only do woolens make the 
warmest clothing, but they 
are soft, therefore com- 
fortable, and enable one 
to make his way through 
the brush with very little 
noise. They are also warm 
when wet, and this is es- 
pecially important. The 
rabbit hunter, in forcing 
his way through the snow- 
laden trees, is apt to keep 
his clothing continually 
damp. 

Unless your hunting 
coat is provided with some 
kind of a big pocket to 


hold the game, you should have a game 
bag. One of these big rabbits stretches out 
to considerable length and is awkward 
to carry in the hand; besides, one needs 
both hands free to handle the gun quickly 
and accurately. 

The best gun for this kind of work is 
a short, light double gun. The gauge is 
not important, since a very small charge 
of shot will kill one of these rabbits easily, 
but it is essential that the gun be short 
enough so that it is handled easily and 
quickly in the thick growth where the 
hunter finds himself when they hop out. 
Furthermore, the rabbit gun should fit, 
so that it will come up pointing in the 
right direction, for this shadow disappears 
so quickly that there is but little time for 
deliberate aiming. But to get back to our 
rabbit hunt. 

After depositing that first rabbit in my 
game bag, I continued still farther into the 
swamp, clucking Tess along and signify- 
ing that she was to resume her systematic 
quartering of the immediate vicinity. I 
always like to meet with a bit of success 
when first starting out on a hunting trip. 
It gives.me a feeling of encouragement, 
and every time that game bag swung 
against my side it gave me confidence and 
kept me right on my toes and alert for 
another. 

The next rabbit that the dog sprung 
was in the midst of a dense thicket of low 
evergreens, and it hopped away without 
giving me so much as a glimpse of its 
white form. This occasionally happens 
even though the hunter be on the alert 
and the dog work close. 


LITTLE farther on Tess nosed into 
a windfall—a big windrow of down 
trees that were crisscrossed in every direc- 
tion. She disappeared completely into the 
brush, wigwagging frantic signals which 
plainly told me that the scent of rabbits 
was fresh in the vicinity. Then a white 
form appeared on my side of the pile and 
headed straight for me, swerved and 
bounded off at right angles, 

The little gun, already raised, was 
drawn back against my shoulder. My eye, 
glancing along the barrels, saw the hop- 
ping form as it came up past the front 
bead. A finger curled around the trigger 
with a little squeeze. The gun spoke, and 
the rabbit stretched out with a few con- 
vulsive kicks. 

Tess brought in the game and was away 
again in search of a new scent. She found 
it, too, in a very short while, but this time 
it was the scent (Continued on page 69) 
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HEN a whitetail buck is dis- 

turbed, he very frequently makes 

for high ground—that is, if high 

ground is available. Therefore, 
unless you happen to be hunting flat coun- 
try, and particularly when the weather 
conditions are dry and clear, it is a good 
plan to try to keep above those places 
where you think he is feeding. If you can 
catch him below you, your chance of ob- 
taining a shot will be very definitely in- 
creased. 

For example, you are following along 
the crest of a ridge, or hogback. The 
leaves underfoot preclude silent travel, but 
owing to your elevated position you can 
see off through the woods for a consider- 
able distance. Just once in so often you 
sit down and listen, or perhaps as you are 
moving cautiously forward you hear the 
crack of a twig ahead of and below you. 

If you were on the same level with the 
deer, you wouldn't have so favorable an 
opportunity of spotting him. Moreover, 
on account of the noisy conditions, he 
would in all probability be warned of your 
approach before you even knew he was 
there, and would either bolt up the ridge 
or sneak off somewhere else. Now comes 
the advantage. 

When you are above him, he isn’t half 
so likely to be disturbed, and all you need 
do is to stand still and keep your eyes 
busy. Sooner or later, if you have any 
luck, you are pretty sure to see him. He 
may be feeding directly toward you, in 
which case you can take your time and 
wait until he offers a good shot. Should 
he become suspicious and start to make 
off, the chances are that he will head for 
the ridge and, curiosity getting the better 
of him, he may stop long enough to give 
you an opportunity to drive home a bullet. 
In any event, you can rest assured that if 
you had not been above him, you wouldn’t 
have had the opportunity to see him at all. 
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It certainly pays, then, to hunt broken 
country and avoid the valleys and flat 
stretches when it is possible to do so. 
THese places are all right after a rain, 
when the weather is stormy, or when 
there is a soft, still-hunting snow under- 
foot. But on a clear, dry day the advan- 
tage of being up, of obtaining a wider 
lookout, is only too obvious. You can 
hear a great deal better; you can see 
a great deal farther. You can sit down, 
you can watch, you can wait. Once you 
have an inkling that there is a deer below 
you, instead of trying to move up on him 
you will remain in the same position and 
give him a chance to move up on you. 

In the fall of 1928 I had an experience 
in bagging a fine whitetail buck which 
proved to me more conclusively than ever 
that working along a ridge is nearly al- 
ways good business from a hunting stand- 
point. An odd coincidence was connected 
with this particular hunt—a sort of pre- 
lude to its ultimate successful culmina- 
tion, which made it a most interesting and 
satisfactory affair. 

The prelude occurred in October. One 
bright, beautiful morning about ten o’- 
clock I left camp and started off up the 
switch line of an old logging right of 
way from which the rails had long since 
been removed. There were any number of 
fresh deer tracks visible in the sand of 
the railroad bed, but the surrounding coun- 
try seemed utterly deserted. 

As a matter of fact, this time of day 
is usually a poor time to hunt, for it con- 
stitutes the whitetail’s siesta period and 
he is invariably lying down somewhere 
chewing his cud. My plan was to get in 
to a certain locality where I was pretty 
sure to find him feeding at a later hour. 

At one point the switch cut through 
a spruce-grown hogback, which continued 
on in a northeasterly direction toward a 
small body of water called Panther Pond. 
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A whitetail can travel about as fast as anything on four legs 


Yellow Horns on se Hogback 


An interesting story that will help you get your buck 


From past experience I knew this to be 
a great place to hunt. For several minutes 
I stood pondering on whether it was best 
to branch off here or go on up the track 
and strike an old tote road, which I had 
had in mind when I set out. At length I 
decided to stick to my original plan. 

Another mile brought me to the end of 
the switch line. The crumbling ruins of 
an old jack works and the blue expanse 
of the flow-ground reminded me of by- 
gone days when this particular spot 
hummed with industry, and the big spruce 
and pine logs came rolling up out of the 
water to land with a resounding thud on 
the waiting flat cars. But now all this 
was just a memory, and as I sat down by 
the dam which beavers had helped to 
keep re-inforced the solitude and beauty 
of the scene made me glad that nature 
reclaims her own so quickly. 


HE waters of the flow-ground were 

blue as a sapphire. Young tamaracks 
made bright spots of gold on the shore, 
and in some places the banks were ablaze 
with the crimson coloring of frosted huck- 
leberry bushes. It was indeed a perfect 
day to be out in the woods, and perfect 
also for the clever whitetail to use his ears 
to best advantage! 

After eating a sandwich and getting a 
drink from a clear little brook close by, I 
set off again. Following a runway, I pres- 
ently struck the old tote road. This road 
had not been used for years. Although it 
was grown up in some places and you had 
to crawl over or under fallen timber, still 
you could go fairly quietly in comparison 
to hunting where there was no trail at all. 

I had not been on the road more than 
five minutes when I heard a deer run just 
over a little rise of ground on my left. 
The thud of the hoofs sounded heavy. 

“T’ll bet that’s a buck, and the old ras- 
cal must have heard me,” I told myself. 
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Yellow Horns on the Hogback 


The running seemed to keep parallel 
with the trail. Suddenly I had one of 
those hunches which sometimes prove 
valuable. It came to me that the buck 1 
had stirred out might keep on in a direct 
line; so I hurried forward and stopped 
where I could get a good view of the low 
ground on my left. Sure enough, my sur- 
mise had been right! I hadn’t stood there 
more than a couple of minutes when I 
heard the tread of feet, and caught a 
glimpse of a tawny body walking broad- 
side through the swamp. 


HEN a whitetail buck lingers to 

look and listen, particularly if he 
has reason to be s suspicious, he always 
sees to it that he is well covered up. This 
one was no exception. When he paused, 
he did so behind a thick clump of little 
spruces. For the life of me, I couldn't see 
even a patch of hair, although I knew 
right where he was standing. 

Beyond the swamp the ground was 
more open, and I felt confident that, as 
he was headed in this direction, I would 
obtain a shot when he moved forward 
again. With heart pounding I raised the 
rifle to my shoulder and trained the sights 
on the place where I was sure he would 
make his appearance. A few seconds later 
I saw his head come out from behind the 
spruces, and what a head it was! 

Then the unexpected happened. Instead 
of walking into full sight, as I had imag- 
ined he would, no sooner had his head 
emerged than he broke into a dead run. 

Now, as we all know, a whitetail can 
travel about as fast as anything on four 
legs. I tried to get the sights on him, but 
the tree trunks were thick and he seemed 
to dodge and twist like a scared rabbit. 
Full pelt across the swale he raced, and 
up the hill on the other side. When he 
was just about as far 
away as he could get 
without going out of 
sight entirely, he 
stopped, tail to me, and 
looked back. 

I was so disgusted 
over the unforeseen turn 
of events that I did 
something I shouldn't 
have done—I took a 
long, risky shot at his 
neck in this bad posi- 
tion. Fortunately the 
bullet didn’t touch him, 
and I saw his white flag 
wave farewell as he 
bounded over the sum- 
mit of the ridge. 

During the following 
hour I played hide-and- 
seek with the old fellow 
in and around a succes- 
sion of little knolls and 
hogbacks that intersect- 
ed the locality. Twice he 
blew (snorted) at me as I was in the act 
of sneaking over the top of one of these 
rises to have a look on the other side. 
Once, when a narrow ridge intervened 
between us, the sound of a hoof clicking 
against a dead branch came tuo my ears. 
He was evidently right on his guard. At 
length he became thoroughly alarmed, and 
I heard him whistle and run and whistle 
and run until he was clean out of hearing. 

I felt rather crestfallen, it must be 
confessed, as I tramped back to camp in 
the golden haze of late afternoon. It had 
been a beautiful but disappointing day, 
and I regretted that I had chosen the tote 
road instead of the Panther Pond hog- 
back to hunt. Aside from the buck which 
had so cleverly given me the slip, I had 
glimpsed only a couple of tails, for the 
noisy conditions underfoot had warned 
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every wise old buck deer of my approach. 

The memory of that big head, however, 
remained with me. As far as I could tell, 
the horns were extra large, with long, 
even tines, and of a distinctly yellow col- 
oration. This buck was what I call a hard- 
wood type of whitetail. His coat was 
very light-colored, while his body was 
not so thick-set or heavy as the swamp 
type, which is dark with shorter legs. 

The color and type variations of the 
Northern whitetail are legion, as those 
of us who hunt him to any extent realize. 
Perhaps this is one reason why the plea- 
sure of bagging a good trophy never 
grows stale. Each specimen is different, 
and no two sets of antlers are ever ex- 
actly alike. 

One cold, drizzly November morning 
about two weeks later I turned out while 
it was still dark, ate breakfast by lamp- 
light, and got started for Panther Pond 
hogback before seven o'clock. With me 
went Curt, as fine a woodsman and as 
expert a still-hunter as it has ever been 
my good fortune to know. 


E struck over to the flow-ground 

by a shorter route than I had pre- 
viously taken. Following the tote road 
past the place where I had seen Old Yel- 
low Horns earlier in the season, we kept 
on until we reached the clearing of a de- 
serted lumber camp. Here we climbed the 
hogback which culminated at this point, 
intending to return along its crest until 
we came out on the railroad switch al- 
ready described. 

The wind was directly in our faces, and 
the conditions were ideal for hunting. It 
was raining and snowing just a little but 
not enough to wet through our heavy 
mackinaw shirts. In most places the ridge 
was so narrow that by taking a few steps 
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one way or the other we could look down 
on both sides, thus gaining a wide out- 
look over our immediate surroundings. 

Curt went ahead, and I kept close be- 
hind him. I was carrying that day a .38-55 
carbine, the property of a fair Amazon 
who had won laurels with it in bagging 
some splendid whitetail trophies. Some- 
how or other, I felt confident that this 
handy little weapon was going to bring 
me good luck. It did. 

Panther Pond hogback is one of those 
places in the woods which you love to sit 
and dream about. From end to end it 
must cover close to four miles. Years 
ago it was clothed with great ranks of 
age-old spruce and white pine. Even now, 
after the passing of those mighty coni- 
fers, it is still well timbered. Many seed 
trees were luckily spared by the lumber- 
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TO HIT ’EM,” by Cart. Paut A. 
Curtis, is the practical article for January. 


men, and today there are hundreds of 
young spruce, pine and balsam growing 
along the crest and on the slopes. 

An almost continuous runway extends 
from one end of the ridge to the other. 
It is also marked by any number of deeply 
worn paths which the deer have made in 
traveling back and forth across it. In some 
places the ground is thickly strewn with 
pine needles, affording a soft springy cush- 
ion for the hunter’s foot. Late in the fall 
the crimson glow of blueberry bushes 
contrasts exquisitely with the varied 
shades of the evergreens, while vistas of 
enchanting loveliness are ‘constantly open- 
ing before your eyes. 


N the west side of the hogback flows 

the outlet of Panther Pond. Beavers 
have built dams on this stream and flooded 
a large area, but on the easterly side you 
look down into magical swamps and open 
hardwood forest. On a clear day the sun- 
light pierces with luminous shafts these 
cloistered recesses, and throws into bril- 
liant relief the carpeting of golden sphag- 
num and silvery reindeer moss. 

It is here that the mystery of the wil- 
derness broods, and the air is sweet with 
aromatic fragrance. Gazing into those se- 
cret chambers, glancing down across 
grassy swales to the park-like spaces of the 
hardwoods, you live in expectation of see- 
ing or hearing some dweller of the forest 
—a deer, a bear, a partridge or a fox. 
Seldom are you disappointed. 

For sheer beauty, for virginal solitude, 
for abundance of game, Panther Pond hog- 
back is indeed hard to equal. It lives in 
your memory like a beautiful painting; 
it restores the hope that a few places on 
earth may escape man’s insatiable activity 
to change the natural face of things; it 
fills you with something that is more 
precious, more stimu- 
lating, more desirable 
than the wealth of kings. 

As we proceeded cau- 
tiously forward in our 
elevated position along 
the top of the ridge the 
quantity of fresh sign 
told us plainly that 
there were plenty of 
deer feeding in the vi- 
cinity. We had gone but 
a short distance when 
we started up a big doe 
on the slope nearest the 
streain. 

Less than half a mile 
farther on, Curt came to 
a sudden halt and stood 
listening. Directly oppo- 
site was a miniature 
hogback which ran par- 
allel with the one on 
which we were hunting. 
Between it and our po- 
sition an old log road 
meandered off into an alder swamp. 

Curt gave me a significant glance. 
“There’s something over on that other 
ridge,” he whispered. 

We stood like statues. Presently I heard 
a bush crack. Then, out of the spruces 
a trim whitetail doe appeared and com- 
menced feeding in the open log road. 

“The buck ought to be along pretty 
quick now,” the old hunter murmured. 

We both squatted down, and I laid the 
carbine across my knees. 

Nothing connected with hunting the 
whitetail is more trying to your nerves 
than having to wait for a shot. In the 
present instance, we must have watched 
the doe feeding for fully ten minutes be- 
fore I caught a motion in the spruce 
thickets on the little ridge behind her. 

I commenced (Continued on page 82) 
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E American hunting knife, which prac- 
tically had its birth in the famous Bowie 
product, has a history as remarkable as 
it is interesting. The statement may be 
made that we owe a great deal to Europeans in 
what progress we have made in knife making; 
but so far as our modern broad-bladed hunting 
knife is concerned, the type is of American origin 
and was not inspired by genius from abroad. 

The knives made in European countries have 
shown no distinct practical trend, although ad- 
mittedly the steel used in the production of these 
has always been of a singularly high quality. 
We are more apt to think of Europe as the 
producer of daggers and stilettos than of hunt- 
ing knives, and these weapons have always asso- 
ciated themselves with assassinations and other 
crimes. At least our American hunting knife has 
been a man’s knife from its inception. If men 
have used it in mortal combat, it has been face 
to face, for the thrust in the back as a method 
of knife play is too often monopolized by the 
“artists” of the south of Europe. 

One writer has stated, with no little regret, 
that it is too bad that the hunting knife in this 
country should have reached the height of its 
perfection at a time when it least served its pur- 
pose. In the present day we do not go forth, 
armed with the gleaming blade, to meet des- 
peradoes, catamounts and grizzly bears; in fact, 
we may put it to the more utilitarian purpose of 
slicing bacon or slashing off branches, even to 
digging trenches around the tent when the west 
clouds over. Yet we have a supreme faith in that 
knife, as we instinctively feel that it is a valuable 
item in our outfit. 

Probably we accept our hunting knife with 
unquestioning indifference, and may not be able 
to distinguish its finer points. Yet what 
a world of praise would the frontiersmen of 
the past have accorded it! To them it would 
have been little less than a godsend. In our mod- 
ern day, knife-craft has gone into the discard 
as an aid to self-preservation, but at one time it 
was an art men did well to cultivate, for their 
lives often depended upon their ability and dex- 
terity at plying this unique weapon. That is why 
the hunters and fighters of old would have wel- 
comed our modern knife as one of the most per- 
fect weapons ever made. 

The hunting knife first came into prominence 
with the advent of the pioneer in the Ohio and 
Kentucky wilderness. Just as a demand was 
created for a special weapon, as exemplified by 
the Kentucky rifle, or Pennsylvania rifle, as it 
should more properly be termed, so was there 
a need for a defense knife of the belt type. The 
demand for rifles on the frontier brought to this 
country a number of highly skilled German gun- 
makers who operated in the country adjacent 
to the wilderness. Gun-making was an art, and 
the range and deadly accuracy of the celebrated 
“long rifles’ used by the border scouts and 
rangers are now a matter of history. 

Just as guns were in high repute and favor, so 
were knives. In knife-making we did not excel, 
for in this we were assuredly backward and the 
product put forth was certainly crude. It re- 
mained for the knife-makers of England to pro- 
duce an enviable weapon for that time, into 
which was concentrated no little knowledge as 


hunting knife 


Bowler 


to what the affair was to be used for. Likewise 
did these knives possess temper and balance be- 
tween blade and handle. ; 

The English knives, as well as English-made 
tomahawks, were shipped to Canada in the 
course of the American Revolution in great 
quantities. They were distributed by the British 
agents, headed by Hamilton, the “hair buyer,” 
among their red allies, who co-operated with 








Early-day weapons of warjare 


(1) Indian tomahawk of Sheffield steel made by the British 
for their Indian allies in the Revolutionary War. (2) A 
double-bladed 19-inch knife used in the Mexican War, 
stamped 1834. From the McIntosh collection 


them in the indiscriminate war of extermination 
on the frontier. It is interesting here to note 
that the border hunters were soon to become 
aware of this influx of English pure-steel weap- 
ons, and in the letters and stray recounts ot 
border happenings one will find reference to the 
fact that the pioneers were as eager to kill an 
Indian for his hatchet and knife as for his scalp. 
In fact, it was part of the duty of the picked 
spies and scouts, whom each station or fort sent 
out into the woods to watch the movements of 
the Indians, to bring in every knife and toma- 
hawk it was possible to acquire. These well-made 
weapons proved to be treasures indeed, and the 
hunter who was fitted out with a Kentucky long 
rifle, made by a Pennsylvania gun-maker, an 
English-made knife and keen-edged tomahawk 
of Sheffield steel was possessed of a fortune to 
which wise frontier mothers called the attention 
of their daughters when the buckskin-clad male 
came a-wooing bent! 

After the close of the Revolutionary War, 
amateur knife-making was engaged in to a 
considerable extent throughout the settlements. 
Blacksmiths often spent their spare time mak- 
ing knives of doubtful virtue, cutting edge and 
temper. It is surprising, in looking over sam- 
ples of knives used by the pioneers, ranging 
from 1776 to 1812, to note how crude many 
of these really are. Some were small-sized 
corn knives in proportion, more on the order 
of long-bladed meat cleavers than satisfac- 
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tory belt weapons. At close quarters, these knives 
must have been used to deadly effect, and they 
possessed the necessary weight to afford a crush- 
ing blow. 

The shorter knives were broad-bladed, often 
2% inches wide. In fact, they answered more 
to the specifications of our present-day butcher 
knives than our modern hunting-knife patterns. 
Like the butcher knife, they possessed no guard 
or stop at the meeting of blade with handle. They 
were clumsy and unsatisfactory. 


VERY popular tradition, which had its in- 

ception with Beadle’s hair-raising dime 
novels, was the ability with which various death- 
defying heroes threw knives, cutting off locks of 
hair with neat dispatch or piercing the black 
hearts of renegades and redskins with a truly 
impetuous force. One look at a group of pioneer 
knives will serve to throw a wet blanket on 
one’s imagination on this score, although it is 
possible that both the Indians and the frontiers- 
men were adept at throwing the well-balanced 
English-made tomahawk. Indeed, they could do 





Knives used by pioneers 


(1) Type of knife Bowie used, down which his hand slipped, 
which gave rise to the idea of a knife with a guard. (2) 
Typical’ bowie-knife manufactured by Black, which had a 
double-edged blade seven inches long. (3) The Bear Killer, 
said to have been carried from Kentucky by Kit Carson. 
Blade, 13 inches long. A similarity is readily noticed between 
the Squire Boone knife and this. (4) A mountain dirk, prob- 
ably an off-shoot of the Bowie. From the McIntosh collection 


this with deadly accuracy, even finding the mark 
and splitting a skull at the highly popularized 
twenty-five paces. 

It was not until the early 1800’s that any 
thing like a successful belt knife made its ap- 
pearance. Even then, the production of knives 
was spasmodic, and a man ground out his own 
weapon as fancy dictated and circumstances per- 
mitted. 

Popular tradition has it that in the year 1826 
James Bowie made the first model of the popu- 
lar knife named after him. At the time, the 
three brothers—Rezin, John and James 
Bowie—were large ranchers, or plantation 
owners, in the Opelousas region of Louisi- 
ana. The knife was hammered into shape 
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quaintance of the Bowie family made a deposi- 
tion which stated emphatically that the knife was 
not made originally by James Bowie but by his 
brother Rezin, who, in point of fact (accord- 
ing to this individual ), invented the knife as well. 
The statement has been made that this knife 
was intended as an instrument to be used in 
hunting wild cattle, then found in numbers on 
the plains of Texas and northwestern Louisiana. 

It has also been suggested that while Rezin 
invented the knife, it was hammered out by one 
of the slaves on the Bowie plantation. It seems 
highly plausible, too, that Jesse Cliff, the black- 
smith employed by Rezin Bowie, Sr., did the 
manual labor on this initial Bowie knife, for 
Cliff had a reputation for ability at the anvil. 
Nevertheless, whether it was Rezin or James 
3owie or Jesse Cliff who made that first knife, 
it was James Bowie who stood sponsor for it and 
who added greatly to its reputation. 

In the year following the advent of this knife, 
James Bowie was drawn into a fight with knives 
near Natchez, Mississippi, a free-for-all scrim- 
mage in which seven men were said to have been 
killed and ten wounded. In due justice to James 
Bowie, may it be said that he was not a desperado 
or killer. In the celebrated fight at Natchez he 
was acting as a second, a number of other men 
being likewise engaged. The seconds became in- 
volved in the fight, which of course included 
Bowie. He valiantly defended himself and killed 
his antagonist. 


OT only did James Bowie use the type of 

knife before mentioned, but so did his 
brothers, Rezin and John. Their dexterity with 
this knife caused much interest in it. When the 
pattern was studied, it was found to be some- 
thing different from the knives then used. Its 
fame increased with the spread of the news of 
this fight at Natchez and, in the words of one 
writer, “All the steel in the country, it seemed, 
was immediately converted into bowie-knives.” 
(Red River Herald, Natchitoches, June, 
1836.) 

James Bowie carried this knife with him on 
all of his trips into the West on missions of 
exploration and prospecting. On one of these 
trips (November 2, 1831), Bowie, who was 
accompanied by his brother Rezin, seven other 
men and two boys, were attacked at sunrise by 
Waco, Tehuacano and Caddo Indians, number- 
ing 164 in all. The hunters occupied a small 
grove filled with undergrowth, and were in a 
strategic position from which the savages could 
not dislodge them. 

On all of the expeditions that Bowie made 
into the West he surrounded himself with deadly 
marksmen, all of whom were well supplied with 
powder and ball. In the present fight, which 
continued throughout the day from sunrise to 
sunset, the Indians were’ hopelessly beaten, be- 
ing forced to withdraw, leaving forty-two dead 
and wounded behind them. Bowie’s loss was 
two killed and two wounded. 

It was in the course of this struggle that 
Bowie, in making a thrust at an Indian coming 
at him, reached his mark in a glancing blow. 
His hand shot down over the blade of the knife, 
since there was no stop or guard on the weapon 
to prevent it, and he received an ugly cut 
in the palm of his (Continued on page 82) 





from a large rasp file. In 1878 an intimate ac- 






















































































By J. F. MARTIN 





ight to the Deat 


There is no more terrifying sight than a charging buffalo 


T has been said that the African 

buffalo is the. most vindictive animal 

in Africa. I have reason to believe it, 

and therein lies my story. All of my 
life I've had the desire to hunt really big 
game, but the opportunity never came until 
I went to Portuguese West Africa as 
a topographer for a great American oil 
company. 

On one memorable afternoon in Aug- 
ust, we were encamped on one of the 
tributaries of the river Cuvo. There were 
three of us—Dr. Knechtel and Mr. Cul- 
bert, the geologists, and I. The country 
in which we were located was terribly 
broken, due to faulting, and densely cov- 
ered with thorn-bush. Occasional open 
spots were to be seen; but as the bottoms 
of the ravines and most of the hilltops 
were matted with these thorns, it was 
typical buffalo country. During the heat 
of the day they are fond of resting in one 
of the many thorn thickets, which afford 
ample shade. I have seen a herd, frightened 
by rifle shots, tear madly through these 
thorns as easily as you or I would walk 
across a city lawn. 

About four-thirty in the afternoon, after 
a rather trying day of river traverse, 
Culbert and I were returning to camp 
along the river trail. Suddenly, as we 
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topped a small rise which enabled us to 
see out across country, one of the blacks 
uttered an exclamation, touched me on 
the arm, and pointed over toward the east, 
whispering “Pacasa!” We looked, and 
there they were—a herd of some thirty- 
odd buffalo, peacefully feeding in a small, 
bare opening a half mile away. 

As I had the only rifle in the party, it 
was decided that I go over alone, the 
others remaining on the trail until they 
heard my rifle shots, which would be a 
signal to comie over and possibly collect 
some meat. We were without fresh meat 
in camp and had been for some time; so 
a young buffalo cow would be a welcome 
addition to our larder. Personally, I’m not 
extremely fond of buffalo as compared 
with deer or antelope, but one can become 
awfully tired of a steady diet of corn willy 
and Vienna sausage. 

_Although I realized perfectly well the 
risk involved in my going alone, I allowed 
my stomach to get the better of my judg- 
ment. I examined my rifle, determined the 
direction of the wind, and started over. 

At that time I was using a German gun 
of 10.75 mm. Mauser action—a beautiful 
firearm, very well balanced, with a severe 
shocking power under 200 yards. The rifle 
was comparatively new to me, having been 


purchased only two or three months be- 
fore, but I had already found it to be ef- 
fective against buffalo. Before acquiring 
the 10.75 I had been shooting a .405 
caliber with lever action, not so powerful 
as the 10.75 or so pretty; therefore I was 
somewhat too proud of my new gun. With 
it I believed I could stop anything—a be- 
lief I was soon to see disproved at a 
terrific cost. 


WORKED my way slowly through 

the grass and thorn-bush, keeping 
down-wind from the herd and hoping 
they wouldn’t feed out of sight before I 
could reach them. In that country it is a 
common occurrence to locate a herd of 
buffalo, only to look the second time and 
find that they have vanished. As they were 
grazing in this open glade, I felt reason- 
ably sure of a good shot from the cover 
of the thorns, and I was already tasting 
fresh meat for supper. 

T hadn’t gone far, however, when I re- 
gretted not having brought one of the 
boys along. The blacks have their own 
method of approaching these animals, 
which, as a rule, is much better than that 
of a white person. Also, to be perfectly 
frank, the mere presence of another would 
have been reassuring. I’m sure that if I 
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should kill a thousand buffalo, when I 
went to get the next one my nerves would 
tingle and the back of my neck would 
miss the presence of hair just as much as 
when I brought down my first! 

Finally, after much crawling, cussing 
and wondering why Nature included 
thorns in her handiwork, I worked my 
way to a point from which I expected 
to be able to get a glimpse of the herd. 
My hopes were fulfilled. There they were, 
still feeding, slightly over two hundred 
yards away. 

While I crouched, attempting to decide 
the best method of approaching them, 
something moved up ahead. Out from be- 
hind a small clump of bushes walked a 
large bull, grazing alone, fifty or sixty 
yards from the herd and nearer my hiding 
place. He was such a splendid target that 
the temptation to fire immediately was 
great, but I wanted a young cow; so I 
managed to curb my impatience. 


REALIZED that it was going to be 

a very difficult and very painful job 
to work my way around the old bull and 
get at the rest of the herd. Nevertheless 
I was determined to try it and had taken 
a step forward when a slight change in 
the wind must have warned the old fellow 
of my presence. He suddenly stopped feed- 
ing and threw up his head, sniffing the 
air. Then I knew that I must take him or 
nothing. 

Not being an exceptionally good shot, 
I was afraid to try a head shot for fear 
of missing him entirely; so I sighted for 
the shoulder, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of where I thought his heart was, 
and pulled the trigger. The impact of the 
bullet was clearly audible, and at the 
same time my bull went down with a 
crash. Just as rapidly as he went down 
he regained his feet and gave a wild, hur- 
ried look around, as though attempting 
to see what had hurt him. Of course, at 
the first sign of danger the rest of the herd 
had completely disappeared. 

As he got up I fired the second time 
and registered a clean miss. The old bull 
went tearing off through the bush. I knew 
that he was badly hurt and that possibly 
another shot would finish him. I also 
knew, from past experience, the extra- 
ordinary amount of punishment a buffalo 
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is capable of taking, having once seen an 
old bull knocked down eight times with a 
405 before he was done for 

Since I had started this, 1 felt that I 
had to see it through; so I started off in 
the direction taken by the wounded bull, 
knowing full well the risk involved. Any 
one who has hunted these animals will 
tell you that in chasing a wounded buffalo 
the tables are frequently turned, and you 
find yourself becoming the hunted and the 
buffalo the hunter. That proved to be the 
case in this instance. 

I went on at top-notch speed, and in a 
few minutes came out on the edge of a 
small ravine with sloping sides. Just as I 
emerged into the open, where I could see 
ahead of me and to my left and right, I 
heard a scrambling noise on the other side 
of the ravine, and there was my buffalo 
going up the opposite slope! He had al- 
most gained the top when I threw the gun 
to my shoulder and let him have it. 

It was a beautiful shot, and a better 
marksman would have ended his career 
then and there; but as it was, the bullet 
again struck him in the shoulder, this 
time actually lifting him and throwing 
him the remaining few feet over the top. 
I felt almost sure that he was down for 
keeps, but one can never be positive about 
a buffalo. I went down into the ravine and 
up the other side, very cautiously follow- 
ing the path made by the old bull. 


HAD been told before, and later had 

seen it proved, that a buffalo will at- 
tack with far less provocation down-grade 
than up; so I was ready on an instant’s 
notice to let him have another 10.75 if he 
chose to come for it. I gained the top, 
however, without further excitement and 
walked ahead a way, searching all around 
as best I could. I was surprised not to find 
him lying there dead. My misgivings then 
began to come fast and furiously, for it’s 
no joking matter to be standing alone in 
the bush, unable to see in any direction 
and having every reason to believe that 
there is a wounded buffalo less than a 
stone’s throw away, ready to attack at any 
minute. 

I continued to search until I found my- 
self back near the edge of the ravine. Then 
it occurred to me that the bull might have 
worked his way back down into the ravine, 
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As the bullet went harmlessly into the air he was upon me, and 
I left the ground in a most ungraceful arc 


as it afforded slightly more cover; so I 
turned and studied the bottom in the hope 
of discovering him, but without success. I 
had decided to go still farther ahead and 
had started when, without warning, from 
behind and slightly to my left, I heard a 
frightful bellow. 

There are many blood-curdling noises, 
but the cry of a dying buffalo as it 
charges its victim from a distance of 
fifteen feet in one last great effort to 
avenge its own death is to me the most 
hideous of all sounds. I whirled around to 
face the old bull. I had found him at last, 
and now it seemed that I would soon be 
praying to lose him. 


SHALL never forget the picture he 
presented as I turned to find him rush- 
ing upon me. Frothing at the mouth, nos- 
trils distended, bellowing from pure rage 
and covered with blood from the two rifle 
shots, he was the most terrifying object 
imaginable. I knew that I could expect 
nothing from him but the most hideous 
kind of a death. I thought of a thousand 
things in the split second before he reached 
me, chief among them the realization that 
I was now paying for my hard-headedness. 
I hadn’t the time to put my rifle to my 
shoulder; so, holding it waist-high, I 
pulled the trigger right in his face. An- 
other fraction of a second, and I would 
have stopped him right at my feet, but 
that fraction of a second was not destined 
to be mine. As the cartridge exploded I 
felt the animal come in contact with the 
rifle barrel. The bullet went harmlessly 
into the air, and he was upon me. I, too, 
left the ground in a most ungraceful arc. 
Though his first rush broke my knee 
badly, I felt no pain—just a terrible dis- 
gust with myself for having done every- 
thing contrary to the rules of good buffalo 
hunting, and now paying for it by being 
helplessly tossed around like a rubber ball. 
As I descended to earth again I concluded 
the jig was up. My rifle, knocked out of 
my hands at the first onslaught, was now 
lying useless several feet away, and I was 
at the mercy of the bull. The only weapon 
now at my defense was prayer, and I 
prayed earnestly. 
No sooner had I struck the ground than 
the bull was upon me, and again I as- 
cended. This was (Continued on page 69) 
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“We OOK to the left of that little clump 
of birches.” Tommy pointed with 


his paddle. “Isn’t that a _por- 
tage :” 
It seemed likely. A tiny creek, which 


wound down through a deep gulley be- 
tween two forested hills, emptied into the 
lake at the point he indicated, and a barely 
noticeable gap in the scrub growth at 
the water’s edge suggested the possibility 
of a long-unused trail. The canoe glided 
nearer, and as Tommy swung the bow 
in alongside the bank I peered through 
the heavy underbrush. 

We were passing the 
little clump of birches 
now. The creek gurgled 
soitly in its bed of mos- 
sy rocks. A Canada jay 
regarded us _ sharply 
from the lowest branch 
of a giant pine. The 
gurgling grew louder as 
we neared the mouth ot 
the stream. 

Suddenly Tommy 
turned the canoe in with 
a quick stroke. “On that 
first big tree!” he ex- 
claimed. “A blaze!” 

On the trunk of the 
big pine appeared an old 
ax scar, almost grown 
over with bark, so long 
ago had it been made. 
After we had landed, I 
made the canoe ready 
for catrying while Tom- 
my went on a trip of 
exploration back into 
the woods. He returned 
after a short while to report that there 
were blazes on other trees farther back, 
and that while there was no cleared trail, 
he thought we could get through with 
the aid of the light sheath hatchet which 
we always carried on trips off the main 
canoe routes. 

We had our camp on a high, heavily 
timbered island at the north end of the 
lake, which we were now preparing to 
leave. At the northwest corner of this 
lake a set-back opened out from a narrow, 
almost concealed mouth to broaden into 
a hidden bay of sizable dimensions. We 
had spent days searching for this bay, 
somewhere on the shores of which we 
knew we would find the outlet of the old 
portage. 

It was truly a wild nook in a wilderness 
country. Dense forest crowded — right 
down to the edge of the water, and lily- 
pads rimmed the shore-line, beginning at 

south lip of the mouth of the cove 
extending in a sweeping, white- 
sprinkled are of green to where a great 
rock shelf dropped off abruptly into deép 
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vater to form the eastern end of the hid- 
den bay. To the north a sloping ridge, 
crowned with one of the heaviest stands 
of virgin pine I have ever seen, rose from 
a sand beach to a height of several hun- 
dred feet. 

It was a sharp dip in the almost level 
crest of this ridge, where the tiny stream 
had cut a cleft in its brawling course to 
the lower water, which gave us the clue 
leading to our discovery of the portage. 
And now at last- we had found it! The 
water which we could hear murmuring 





Bringing an exhausted spot-sides up to the canoe 


among the boulders in the creek bed was 
flowing from the Unknown Lake! 

I had a picture of the place in my mind, 
a picture made vivid by Tommy’s many 
enthusiastic descriptions of this long, nar- 
row, unnamed and unknown body of wa- 
ter. Since I first heard of it, it had seemed 
a dream lake, about which one might hear 
and read but which must always remain 
intangible. A lake mysterious with possi- 
bilities of unheard-of bass fishing—the 
sort of paradise every imaginative devotee 
to the tribe of Micropterus sees through 
a haze of pipe smoke in his January fire- 
place. 

Indeed, it was the prospect of connect- 
ing with a bass that had first prompted 
us to set out on what we knew must be 
an arduous search for the Unknown Lake. 
We had been in the woods for five days. 
\lthough we had had plenty of fun with 
Northern pike up to ten pounds, and while 
our supper never lacked a couple of deli- 
cious wall-eye steaks, we had not as yet 
caught a single bass. Several years ago 
Tommy had fished in the Unknown Lake, 


generous sprinkling of pike 
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had gone over the very portage which we 
now faced, and had come back with five or 
six bass, none of which were under three 
pounds, and an assortment of wrecked 
tackle ‘as evidence that there were North- 
ern pike over there too. 

We sat on the trunk of a big windfall 
and chewed prunes and rested a while be- 
fore attempting the portage, which I had 
been assured was a killer. For the last 
time before I should actually see the Un- 
known Lake, I listened to Tommy’s remin- 
iscence of its beauties and its bass fishing. 
As always, after fifteen 
minutes of hearing about 
clumps of floating bog, 
rock cliffs and deep-wa- 
ter weed beds, I was in 
that state of piscatorial 
enthusiasm which de- 
mands action. 

Tommy, who always 
excited himself as much 
as he did me when he 
harangued on the sub- 
ject of his pet lake, was 
by this time as anxious 
to start as I. According- 
ly we roused ourselves 
and, leaving a pile oi 
prune stones behind us, 
started off in the direc- 
tion whence flowed the 
tinkling stream. 

We had an awful 
time of it. To say that 
the portage was a killer 
doesn’t do it justice. So 
ancient was the trail 
that it had become com- 
pletely obliterated except 
in occasional spots, and our only means 
of finding our way through the dense 
growth of virgin pine and wilderness un- 
derbrush was to tollow the blazed trees. 


OWN timber barred our way at all 

too frequent intervals; the uneven, 
rocky ground made walking difficult. In 
one place we had to make a wide detour 
to avoid a hornets’ nest. Several times 
we lost the trail and had to turn back to 
pick it up, and, to overshadow all other 
difficulties, the way was sharply up-hill. 
It took the combined and heroic efforts of 
both of us to get the canoe over, which 
left us no other recourse than to return 
and make a second trip with our lunch 
and tackle. 

But it was worth it; we both agreed 
to that. The portage ended in a small 
clearing at the extreme west end of the 
Unknown Lake. The sight of that beau- 
tiful body of water, sparkling in the morn- 
ing sunlight, walled in on two sides by 
sheer rock cliffs, and terminating at both 
ends in fishy-looking bog land, was am- 
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ple recompense for our barked shins and 
scratched faces. 

After that strenuous portage, I noticed 
Tommy casting designing looks toward 
the little tin kettle which contained our 
lunch. His action reminded me that I, 
too, had for half an hour or so been hav- 
ing little, indefinite complainings down 
where the gastric juice mingles with the 
mouthful. Time was accordingly called 
for lunch. 


| poor ages the lid of the kettle to 
tumble out an assortment of sandwich- 
es, a couple of bars of sweet chocolate, 
two oranges, and all the hardtack and 
prunes we could eat. Not Fifth Avenue 
fare, true enough; but no ten-deollar din- 
ner ever tasted better. To make matters 
perfect, the fish out in the lake began to 
get restless. They put on a welcome dem- 
onstration which made us violate all health 
rules regarding slow eating. 

I think I mentioned before that the por- 
tage opened out at the far west end of the 
lake, and that the lake merged into bog 
land at either end. Well, then, picture the 
panorama of fishing water which was 
spread out before us as we ate. Extending 
the width of the lake in a great semi-circle 
and bordering on the deep, black, open 
water was an area of lily-pads. Farther 
back, the pads merged into an archipelago 
of grass-covered bog islands of assorted 
sizes, between which the water was clear 
and deep and open. Beyond, a veritable 
forest of dead stumps, logs and down tim- 
ber cluttered the swamp land in every di- 
rection. 

Imagine the effect on our nerves of see- 
ing the gently rippling black water be- 
tween those clumps of bog broken at fre- 
quent intervals as some big fish would 
swing up close to the surface, swish his 
tail out of water, and then go down with 
an audible gurgle. The lily-pads, too, 
seemed to be fairly alive with the big 
fellows. Time after time the little sprink- 
ling of riffles which indicates minnows 
fleeing for their lives was followed by a 
tremendous thrashing as an old lunker 
would charge half out of water in the 
eagerness of his pursuit. We couldn’t es- 
tablish the species of these fish to our 
satisfaction, for the glimpses we got of 
them were too fleeting and masked with 
spray; but we decided they must be bass. 

Naturally, our lunch was a hurried af- 
fair, and we stopped only long enough 
after we had finished to bury our tin cans 
and papers. Right at this time, with the 





Big bass prefer frogs 


prospect of fishing such as neither of us 
had ever hoped to realize staring us in 
the face, Tommy had to take time out for 
nothing more important than to catch a 
little striped frog that hopped down off 
the hank as we rose to launch the canoe. 

Tommy cannot pass up the opportunity 
of catching a frog. I knew it, and I 
ground my teeth. He wasted five golden 
minutes chasing that little rascal. When 
he finally clambered back up the bank 
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with a grin of triumph 
on his mud-bespattered 
face, holding his prey 
by the hind legs, I was 
muttering unkind words 
under my breath. I glar- 
ed at him. 

“Now that you've got 
him,” I said nastily, 
“what diversion can you 
suggest to keep him 
from brooding over his 
misfortune? In _ other 
words, what’re you go- 
ing to do with him?” 

“Big bass prefer 
frogs,” he quoted, wink- 
ing solemnly at his gog- 
gle-eyed capture. 

“Listen,” I raved. 
“Here we are, two days’ 
paddle from the nearest 
sign of civilization. Here 
is a lake full of fish that 
haven’t seen a lure in 
years; they’d probably 
strike a clothes-pin if 
you threw one out there, 
and you waste five min- 
utes at a time like this 
to chase a miserable, 
slimy frog!” 

Tommy deposited his 
prisoner in his breast 
pocket and buttoned the 
flap. He grinned. 

“I hope he kicks your 
ribs in!” I muttered with due feeling. 

The landing where we would have to 
launch our canoe had apparently been 
used only two or three times in as many 
years, and was in rather poor condition. 
A couple of logs which had been placed at 
the water’s edge had become waterlogged 
and had sunk. Several sharp-edged rocks 
at the shore-line, while they offered a 
footing, nevertheless threatened a dam- 
aged canoe boftom unless we were care- 
ful. 

Attempting to launch the canoe without 
disturbing our prospective fishing grounds 
proved a novel and downright exciting 
business. We dared not make even the 
slightest commotion, for fish were jump- 
ing very close to the landing. Not a breath 
of air was stirring, the early morning 
breeze having died down as the sun rose 
higher, and the surface of the lake was 
glassy. Less than twenty feet from where 
we stood, big fish continued to play about. 

For no reason we could have explained 
afterward, we talked in excited = 
Here was a new kind of fishing thrill; 
was almost like stalking a wild eon 
I believe I was more excited than many 
times when I have been actually fast to a 
big fish. 

Well, we finally got the canoe into the 
water, very quietly, too, and as Tommy 
sat in the bow and rigged tackle for both 
of us I eased the late bothersome craft 
along the shore and away from the bog 
area. Once out in the middle of the lake 
and a safe distance from the pads and 
stumps, we made careful preparations. 

Lengths of several yards which might 
possibly be worn or frayed were broken 
off the ends of our lines. Leaders were 
knotted on and tested. We made sure our 
reels were fastened securely to our rods. 
Last of all, we unanimously agreed on 
lures, our choice being a small, wobbling 
surface plug with a single hook masked in 
a deerhair tail. 

It was noon on a cloudless midsum- 
mer’s day—ordinarily impossible condi- 
tions for surface fishing—but this was the 
Quetico Provincial Park, Ontario, Cana- 
da, the lake had probably not been fished 
for a period of months, and plainly the 




















“Look, Tommy!” I spoke in a hoarse whisper 


fish were in the shallows, despite the 
time of day. Then there was one other 
and all important consideration: we 
wanted to get the most enjoyment possible 
out of what promised to be a day of rare 
fishing. If you have ever seen a big fish 
strike one of these spray-makers, you can 
sympathize with our somewhat unortho- 
dox choice of lures. 

Tommy made one preliminary cast to 
get his line spooled evenly, after which, 
everything now being in readiness, I took 
up my paddle and slowly swung the canoe 
in toward the bog land. When we were 
within perhaps forty feet of the outer 
margin of the pads, a heavy fish broke 
water near an old stump far back in the 
floating bog. Tommy turned and shook his 
head. “Too far back,” he whispered. “We'd 
never land him. Get in a little closer!” 


LOWLY we drifted nearer. Suddenly 

the deep black water at the edge of 
the lilies boiled as a big one came almost 
to the surface, not thirty feet from us. I 
swung the canoe broadside. 

“Now!” 

Tommy’s bait sailed out and up in a 
high arc, landing with a spat among the 
pads a couple of feet behind the spot where 
the swirl had been. He started it back in- 
stantly, manipulating it cleverly with his 
rod tip. I watched the brightly painted bit 
of wood and bucktail as it wabbled jerki- 
ly through the lilies. 

The lure fouled slightly on a big green 
pad at the very edge of the deep water. 
I held my breath. Tommy gave it a couple 
of short, sharp jerks, and it released sud- 
denly, jumping about a foot out into the 
open water, where it floated at rest for a 
second or two. 

Tommy recovered his slacked line cau- 
tiously. The lure swung around, bobbed 
once or twice, and started wabbling. With- 
out the slightest warning, that patch of 
smooth, open water exploded. There was 
one tremendous ker-chung! a great burst 
of white foam, and sheets of spray flew in 
all directions. 

When my heart had come down out of 
my throat, I looked at Tommy. His rod 
was arched (Continued on page 84) 
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ALASKA’S BROWNIES 


Does the existing game law give adequate protection to the brown bear? Some say it does. 


Many feel that it does not. 


HE Alaska brown bear, largest of 
carnivorous animals, world-tamous 
for its size, gameness and ferocity, 


probably has had more written 
about it than any other American wild 
animal. Just now it is the center of a 


fresh controversy, the main point at issue 
ioe whether protection has been removed 
to such an extent that the existence of 
the brown bear is menaced. 

An unprejudiced view should unques- 
tionably be beneficial. There has been too 
much one-sided airing of opin- 
ions, and the facts have been some- 


what smothered by partisanship, 
pro and con, until the average 
American, who is generally a 
pretty good sportsman, does not 


know just what it is all about. 
Lacking information himself, he 
has been forced to take the word 
of others and often has followed 
leadership that was not much bet- 
ter equipped with knowledge. 
The Alaska game law is a 
rather unique statute. It was writ- 
ten by practical conservationists 
in the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and was passed 
by Congress in 1925. In consid- 
ering any question relating to 
game and fur-bearing animals in 
Alaska, it should be borne in mind 
that the national government 
is in absolute administrative con- 
trol. The Biological Survey is 
largely an expert and sciet ntific 
Federal organization employed to 
advise the national and state gov- 
ernments on matters pertaining 
to game and fur-bearing animals 
- and birds of all kinds. The Survey 
wrote for Alaska just the kind of 
law which it believed was work- 
able and would be an efficient in- 
strument in preserving all species 
of wild life in the Territory. 
The statute is unique in that it 
is a negative law. It does not pre- 
tend to say how, when, where or 
in what quantities any wild life 
may be taken or killed. It laid the 
foundation for effective conservation 
prohibiting the taking or killing of 
game animals, fur-bearers or birds, 
cept as permitted by the Secretary 
Agriculture. 





by 
any 
ex- 
of 
Proceeding on the theory that 
he would not personally possess knowledge 


of local conditions necessary to an in- 
telligent administration, the law set up 
an advisory body known as the Alaska 


Game Commission. This is composed of 
four resident members—one from each of 
the four judicial divisions of Alaska— 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 


and a fifth member who is the Alaska 
agent of the Biological Survey. He acts 
as Executive Officer, directs the force of 


game wardens and other employees, and 
has control of the enforcement of all 
regulations. 

Before going into the regulations, it 


might be well to note one provision of the 
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protection than the old 
By JOHN E. PEGUES 


law itself, which sets up a distinction be- 
tween residents and non-residents. This 
places a period of twelve months’ actual 
domicile in the Territory before resi- 
dence can be claimed. 

To illustrate how this works, a resident 
of an Eastern State was appointed by 
President Coolidge to serve a four-year 
term of office in Alaska. With his family, 
he moved and established his home in one 
of the larger towns. Several months after- 
ward he desired to do some bear hunting. 


Brown bear cub captured on Kodiak Island 


And, although he had been sent to the 
Territory by the President of the United 
States, and had no other home anywhere 
else, he could not hunt without first ac- 
quiring a non-resident hunting license that 
cost him $50. If he had been a resident, 
no license would have been required. 


HE reason for the distinction between 

residence and non-residence, and for 
the twelve months’ qualification period, is 
found in Alaska’s seasonal industries, 
which require thousands of workers to 
be brought in for a few months each year. 
A large percentage of these go to Alaska 
every year, but do not remain except dur- 
ing the late spring, summer and early fall 
months. They would take a tremendous 
toll of the game and fur-bearing animal 
resources of the Territory if some check 
were not imposed. The twelve months’ 


After studying the law, Harold McCracken, one of the most rabid 


of the objectors, switched to the other side and says the new law gives the brown bear more 


residenée clause, combined with the com- 
paratively high non-resident hunting and 
trapping license fees, does the trick 
effectively. 

The Alaska game law being strictly 
prohibitive, it naturally follows that there 
would be no hunting or trapping of any 
kind or degree unless permitted by regula- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
is where the advisory Alaska Game Com- 
mission enters the picture. It meets once 
each year and drafts recommendations for 

regulations on all species of game 
and fur-bearers. These are sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture through the Biological 
Survey, and those which he ap- 
proves and signs become regula- 
tions which have the force and 
effect of law. 

A glimpse of how this Commis- 
sion works is necessary to get a 
rounded-out picture of the Terri- 
torial game situation. Its members 
meet annually in Juneau, Alaska’s 
picturesque little capital. Here the 
Commission has its headquarters 
in which a record of the resources 
under its advisory jurisdiction is 
kept. It keeps an account of all 
the game animals killed by non- 
suiileda and all of the fur- 
bearers taken, this information 
being secured from reports re- 
quired of hunters, guides and 
trappers. It also has reports from 
wardens on the game killed by 
residents and data on the state of 
the game resources as to abun- 
dance or scz arcity. 

It has been my good fortune to 
attend, in the capacity of a news- 
paper reporter, every session of 
the Commission since its creation 
in 1925. To these sessions come 
four men from very’ widely 
separated localities. 

For instance, at the 1929 meet- 
ing, the President of the Com- 
mission, Dr. William H. Chase, 
an ardent conservationist, came 
from Cordova, gateway to the 

Copper River valley and located on Prince 
William Sound. Irving McK. Reed, keen 
student of wild life, came from Fairbanks, 
interior terminus of the Alaska Railroad 
and in the heart of Alaska’s caribou range. 
It was largely through his personal ef- 
forts that Congress recently made an 
appropriation of $40,000 to undertake an 


experiment in propagating musk-oxen. 
Frank P. Williams, pioneer reindeer 
breeder and merchant, came from St. 


Michael, on Norton Sound in northwest 
Alaska. William R. Selfridge, timberman 
and sportsman, came from Ketchikan on 
the southern border. The fifth member, 
H. W. Terhune, Executive Officer, main- 
tains his residence in Juneau but spends 
most of his time in the field studying con- 
ditions, maintaining close personal con- 
tact with his field force and the Com- 
missioners, and keeping on the alert for 
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emergencies, such as a shortage of game 
or fur in any section of the Territory. 

These men bring a personal knowledge 
of conditions in their own fields. Each 
Commissioner speaks for his own district. 
Their knowledge is reinforced by reports 
from wardens in the field and from the 
records maintained in the headquarters 
office at Juneau. 


T takes days for the Commission to 

study and digest this mass of informa- 
tion. After that is done, numerous letters, 
written by trappers, traders, hunters, 
guides, business men and others interested, 
are considered. Most of these contain con- 
structive criticism of existing regulations ; 
some offer suggestions for changes or en- 
tirely new regulations. 

Then the 
sion holds public 


Alaska’s Brownies 


An Alaska brownie catching his noonday meal of fresh salmon 


This is the method of administration 
that has obtained since February, 1925. 
In the years that have elapsed, until very 
recently there has been a minimum of 
controversy, and the friction that several 
years ago caused a chasm between certain 
groups of conservationists in the States 
and Alaskan authorities almost entirely 
disappeared. 

Even the long-standing argument over 
the brown bear largely subsided. There 
were occasional rumblings, when some 
over-zealous partisan demanded a cam- 
paign against this species for its exter- 
mination, or, on the other hand, some too 
enthusiastic sportsman voiced a demand 
that the brown bear be given precedence 
over every other interest. Of course, 


Commis- Mr. McCracken says the shaded area constitutes 80 per cent 
the large brown bear and that he is adequately protected 


neither got very far, as it was generally 
realized that both elements represented 
extremists. 

This was the situation until a few 
months ago, when the charge was 
made that Alaska had removed all 
protection from the brown bear, and con- 
servationists and sportsmen were vehe- 
mently urged to enter the lists to force 
the Territory to recede from the position 
alleged to have been assumed by it. 
Whether or not correct as to removal of 
protection, it should be realized that the 
Territorial government and the people of 
Alaska have nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. Congress has expressly for- 
bidden the Alaska Legislature to pass laws 
relating to the Territory’s game or fur- 

bearers, and has vested 
of the range of in itself the responsi- 
bility to look after those 





hearings to which any 
person desiring to ap- 
pear and discuss matters 
relating to the adminis- 
tration of the game and 
fur resources is invited 
to appear. Now, armed 
with the personal know- 
ledge each member pos- 
sessed to begin with, 
and reinforced by the 
information it has ac- 
quired from all the other 
sources named, the Com- 
mission proceeds to 
make its recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It does not 
seem unreasonable to 
assert that these are 
based on a better un- 
derstanding of the sub- 
ject than could possibly 
be had by anyone else 
unless he made a detailed 
and extensive investiga- 
tion covering an area 
one-fifth the size of the 
United States. 
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it is not chargeable 
against Alaska. 


| eae us consider the 
charge that proper 
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Wide Open Spaces 


Blue quatl and bob-whites plus waterfowl in Texas 


UR base in Texas was Amarillo. 
Our host, Gene Howe, who owns 
a chain of newspapers, makes his 
headquarters there. Gene and I 
were kids together. We started duck 
shooting at the barefoot age along the 
Missouri River. Later I migrated east in 
order to make more money, so that I 
could buy more ammunition and spread 
my hunting over the entire country. 
Gene moved to Texas. Why? Because 
on a trip to the Panhandle he had 
seen more ducks there than at 
any place he had ever been before. 
He promptly went to Amarillo 
and started a newspaper. The 
town had two thriving papers at 
the time. It still has two thriving 
papers, and he owns them both. 
The boy and I were in good 
hands. Without any lost motion 
we started quail hunting. Since 
the advent of the automobile, dis- 
tance does not mean much in any 
country. In the biggest state in 
the Union it means absolutely 
nothing. When I inquired where 
we were going to shoot quail, I 
was told that we were going out 
along the Canadian River and 
that we would stay all night with 
a rancher there. 


The tone of voice led me to 
believe we might be going to 
drive twenty miles. I really don’t 
know how far we went, but it 
was nearer two hundred than 
twenty. A perfectly flat country, 
wide, well-kept roads, with the 


speedometer registering fifty-five 
and sixty all the way. I was sur- 
prised we didn’t run clear out of 
the state, but that’s quite a task in 
Texas. You can go from Amarillo 
to Chicago quicker than you can 
travel across the state from north 
to south—from Amarillo to the 
Gulf. 

No sooner were we out of town 
than Gene began talking about 
how the automobile had trans- 
planted the horse. 

“It’s a most remarkable thing, 
he said. “This is typically a horse 
country. It was, I guess, the great- 
est in the world. Today they're 
gone.” 

I wasn’t sure just what was 
coming, but knowing Gene I was 
on the lookout. 

Presently he continued. “There’s 
a white horse over by that barn. I don’t 
suppose in driving through this country 
you'd see ten white horses in a hundred 
miles.” 


” 


I was just a trifle off my guard; so I 
agreed with him. 
“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” he said. “I'll 


just bet you $50 that we won't see ten 
white horses in the next fifty miles.” 

I knew it was coming, but I’ve always 
been constitutionally opposed to betting 
with a man at his own game. I refused 
the bet with thanks, and he came back at 
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way: “Ii that bet doesn’t suit 
you, I'll bet you two to one, and you can 
name the amount, that we'll see fifty 
white horses in the next fifty miles.” 
There are a lot of folks in this world 
who might have taken that bet. It looked 
good, but I’ve learned caution through ex- 
perience. Gene then told me that this was 
a favorite method of fleecing the visitor 
to the Texas plains country. White horses 
will average one to the mile. We counted 


me this 





Most of the fowl were mallards 


them for fun. At first it looked as though 
we would fall away short on his statement 
of one to a mile. Then we saw fourteen 
in one pasture. 

A young man who works on the Amar- 
illo Globe and travels the outlying dis- 
tricts made over $2,000 in one year, betting 
on the ratio of one white horse to a mile. 

Mr. Alexander, on whose ranch we were 
to hunt the next day, assured us that 
quail were “right plenty,” and we found 
them so. It’s a big country to hunt. The 
grain fields and grass pastures are so 


large that they would fill the widest bird 
dog with dismay. The quantity of birds 
solves this problem. All we did was fol- 
low the creek banks, locating covey after 
covey. No,‘ it wasn’t easy; the birds im- 
mediately turned into the brush and tim- 
ber bordering the stream. It was good, 
sporty quail shooting. 

The boy did considerably better than 
his old man. In fact, Gene confided to me 
about eleven o'clock in the morning that 
he thought I was the worst quail 
shot in the world. If this had come 
from any one else, I might have 
been sore, but I've wiped his eye 
so many times that I passed it 
off by agreeing with him. I did 
have the very dickens of a time 
hitting them. After shooting a 
big, heavy gun all fall, I had 
switched to an extra light 20- 
gauge. I couldn’t hold the thing 
down. When I threw it at a bird, 
I'd go away on by him, then start 
feeling for him. Anytime you do 
that with bob-white in the brush, 
you're lost. 

I'll admit there were times when 
I needed sympathy, but I took 
one of the dogs and went off by 
myself and gathered my limit be- 
fore the gong rang for dinner. 
And I saw a nice little flock of 
prairie chickens. In fact, I feel 
certain that had the law been 
open I could have collected one 
or two of them in spite of my poor 
showing on quail. 

As we drove back into Amarillo 
that evening I was impressed with 
the metropolitan aspect of this 
little city of 40,000, spotting the 
center of the great Texas plains. 
It has skyscrapers an’ everything. 
Every man I met insisted that 
some day it would be a great city. 
When every citizen of the town 
feels that way, they’re apt to be 
right. 


HE next morning, at four 

o'clock, Eltinge F. Warner, 
the Publisher of Fretp & SrreAM, 
was to arrive at Amarillo to help 
reduce a few Panhandle ducks to 
possession. Did you ever go hunt- 
ing with an extra busy business 
man? Well, I have, and I know 
my boss pretty well. We've hunt- 
ed together before. I knew every- 
thing had to be on hand and ready 
to go. The hardest thing he does is wait. 
And then his train was late. 

Long before train time that Monday 
morning, the boy and I waited in the 
lobby of the hotel, ready and rarin’ to go. 
Everything and everybody were ready for 
the drive out to camp. The duck camp 
was eighty miles to the southwest. We 
paced the floor and kept the hotel clerk 
busy phoning the Santa Fé station. Gene 
was to be down to the hotel for break- 
fast. We had to get E.F. out of his busi- 
ness clothes and into his shooting togs 

















There is plenty of room in that country for a wide dog to roam 


before Gene arrived, ready for breakfast. 

All of a sudden the revolving door 
started spinning, and E. F. burst in. Bell- 
boys trailed him, loaded down with gun 
cases and duffle bags. Rushing up to me, 
he asked, “Have you got the reservations 
back?” 

I replied, “Certainly not! I hadn’t even 
thought of going back.” 

“But,” he remonstrated, “we’ve got to 
make our reservations. When are you 
leaving ?” 


DON’T know,” I replied. 
a week or so. 

“T must leave Thursday night. Let’s get 
our reservations right now. If you’re not 
going, I am.” 

I took him by the arm and herded him 
up to a hotel room. When we came down, 
Gene was there. Reservations were men- 
tioned again, casually, but something in- 
terfered with our making them. Do you 
know, that was the last time I heard any- 
thing about reservations back until the 
next Saturday, when a very busy busi- 
ness man said weakly, “I’ve just got to 
leave here Sunday night.” 

Panhandle duck hunting a la Gene 
Howe is just a little different from any 
sort of duck hunting anywhere else un- 
der the sun. The north Texas plains are 
dotted with shallow depressions that hold 
water after a heavy rainfall. The dis- 
tribution of moisture in this country is 
spotty. There may be a young cloudburst 
in one section, and forty miles away only 
a gentle sprinkle. Where there is a dry 
plain today there may be a lake tomorrow. 

Ducks are new to the Panhandle coun- 
try. They have only come into that sec- 
tion in quantities since the ground was 
broken and grain growing supplanted the 
cattle industry. The ducks feed in the 
fields of Kafir-corn and maize, going to 
the shallow prairie lakes for water and to 
loaf throughout the day. These ducks are 
just as smart as ducks are anywhere. They 
do their feeding in the fields at night, and 
loaf in the center of some lake during the 
day. 

The only way the native hunts them is 
to race across the prairie in an automobile 
as fast as his car will go, swinging it in 


“Maybe in 


alongside a lake and firing at the mass of 
rising ducks with the hope of scratching 
down one or two of them. This form of 
merrymaking has taught the birds that 
the center of the lake is the safest place 
to be, and when large flocks go from one 
lake to another they light in the center 
of the open water and carefully stay away 
from the shore-line. 

On the way to camp I had to admit 
that this country looked less like a duck 
country than any place I’d ever been in 
my life. There was not a tree in sight. 
A long, perfectly straight ribbon of road 
stretched as far as you could see, and you 
could see where the earth curved away 
from it. Mirages danced ahead of the car. 
A great lake with timber-bordered shore- 
line would appear, only to rise quickly and 
fade back in the prairie as we approached. 

We traveled fifty miles before we saw 
a duck. Then, in the distance, appeared 
one of those great bunches of birds which 
the boy and I had witnessed coming out 
each morning from behind El Capitan, 
when shooting over on the Pecos in New 
Mexico. 

“We're getting into the lake country 
now,” our host told us. “From now on, 
for the next forty miles, in a strip twenty 
miles wide, there’s a pond of some kind 
on almost every section, and most of these 
lakes are covered with birds.” 


E drove into the camp, a sleeping 

tent with four bunks and a chuck 
wagon, where the ceremony of cooking 
and eating was to take place. Out in front 
of the camp a quarter of a mile lay the 
lake on which we were to do most of our 
hunting. It was perhaps a half mile long 
by a quarter of a mile in width. When 
we arrived, there wasn’t a duck in sight, 
for the water was frozen over. It gets 
cold in the Panhandle. These great plains 
have an altitude of 3,700 feet. 

Off to one side was a pen of live ducks 
and Canada geese which were to play 
Judas Iscariot for us. Piled in tiers were 
wooden and cork decoys in quantities that 
would have made the owner of a battery 
rig on Currituck green with envy. An 
automobile trailer with a coop built on 
it for the live birds stood near by. The 


motive power for it was a small truck, 
which carried the wooden decoys. 

We broke out a patch of ice thirty yards 
in diameter directly in front of two pits 
which had previously been dug in the 
bank. This hole we practically filled with 
cork duck and goose decoys. Along the 
shore, facing the water, we set about a 
hundred over-sized duck decoys. To the 
leeward we tied a dozen or fifteen wild 
geese, About a dozen mallard drakes were 
also tied in front of the geese. Twenty or 
twenty-five tame mallard hens were re- 
leased to swim through and around the 
decoys as their fancy dictated. Everything 
was ready now but the ducks. 

Mr. Warner and the boy 
pits. 


got into the 


OU come with me,” said Gene. 

“I’m going to take the truck and 
scour around the country and stir up some 
birds. I have pits on a half a dozen other 
lakes around here, and we may move the 
outfit after lunch if they don’t handle well 
on this Jake.” 

We drove to a dozen or more small 
lakes. Some were frozen over. On these 
there were no birds; but when we came 
to a pond with open water, it was literally 
blanketed with waterfowl. The birds would 
get up at our approach, and we would 
move on to the next pond to put 10,000 
more in the air. These birds did not fly 
away in small flocks, neither did they 
do their traveling close enough to the 
earth to be in any immediate danger from 
gunfire. Instead they would wheel high 
into the air in one enormous cloud. They 
were well out of gun range as they moved 
to their next resting place. 

Straight across the plains we drove, 
without any thought of roads. Occasionally 
we'd come to a wire fence, but there was 
always a gate at the section line to let 
us through. When we returned, we could 
hear E. F. and the boy poundirig away. 
From the bag, we gathered without their 
telling us that the shooting had been first- 
rate. 

After lunch I took my turn in the blind 
with the boy, and the good shooting 
continued right up until the sun went 
down. There were thousands of ducks, 
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but it wasn’t easy shooting—not by any 


means. These Texas birds appreciate the 
sanctity offered by the center of a lake, 
and even the large set of decoys failed to 
impress the big bunches. 

It was the most unique duck shooting 
that I have ever experienced anywhere. 
The sky would be utterly devoid of life. 
Of a sudden you would see a stream of 
mallards funnelling down out of the blue. 
These birds had been traveling high enough 
to escape notice. Then, when straight over 
the lake, they spiraled down to the water. 
There might be a hundred of them; there 
might be several thousand in the drove. 

Our instructions from Gene were: “If 
two birds pass close enough to be killed, 
kill them, even if there’s a flock of five 
thousand that looks as if it’s going to de- 
coy.” Some of them we took when they 
were high, wide and handsome. That's 
always a lot of fun, but it isn’t good duck 
shooting if there’s a chance of birds stool- 
ing closer, where they can be killed dead 
with certainty. At best, the wildfowler 
sends away many a hurt bird. Most of 
them probably recover. Many do not. For 
this reason, | have never wholly enjoyed 
shooting when I was compelled to take 
the birds at long ranges. 


WE spelled each other as the days 
assed. We took turns in the blind, 
two PP soa a while the other two attended 
to camp duties and drove around the coun- 
try, stirring up the great masses of birds 
that blackened the water wherever they 
were permitted to congregate. Most of the 
fowl were mallards. There were, however, 
many pintails and a smattering of widgeon, 
gadwall and green-winged teal. 

The only duck food that could possi- 
bly have been in these lakes was the 
seeds that may have been on the short 
grass before the basin filled. Sixty days 
before, our lake had been dry ground. 
Therefore, it must be reasoned that every 
bird of the millions of waterfowl con- 
gregated in the Panhandle fed in the 
grain fields. . 

I have often heard discussions as to 
whether any species of wild duck except 
mallards and pintails would alight in a 
field to feed. I have seen it written that 
they positively did not. In Saskatchewan 
I have killed both widgeon and gadwall 
flying over the stubble, but on cutting the 
birds open I was never able to find grain. 


Field and Stream 


I argued the point with Gene. He admitted 
that these birds must feed on grain, but 
he had never examined them to find what 
they had been eating. He was frank to say 
he had never seen widgeon, gadwall or 
green-winged teal flushed from a field. 

During our stay I opened several widge- 
ons and greenwings, and found their 
throats crammed with Kafir-corn. There- 
fore, the authorities who have gone into 
print were wrong when they stated that 
these birds will not feed in a grain field. 
Unfortunately we did not kill a gadwall, 
but there is not the slightest question of 
doubt in my mind that he, too, pillages his 
food from the Texas rancher. 


SUALLY Gene kills a lot of geese. 

He had had good goose shooting the 

week before. One day we made a special 
effort for them, but killed only ducks. 

Every night ice formed. Each day at 
noon we were comfortable in the blind 
in our shirt sleeves. The clearness of the 
air at the altitude of nearly 4,000 feet fools 
a fellow badly. We’d come out of the tent 
in the morning at sunup without the least 
thought that the temperature was down 
around freezing. 

One morning E. F. came into the chuck 
wagon, where I was cooking breakfast. He 
was blustering around about the wonder- 
ful air and what a beautiful day it was 
going to be. Taking a dipper full of water 
from the pail, he poured it into a tumbler 
and went outside to brush his teeth. I 
heard him call. “Come here! Tell me if 
I’m seeing things.” 

There he stood, with a tooth brush 
crusted with ice. The water was freezing 
around the inside of the glass, and a thin 
film of ice had formed across the top. He 
was bareheaded and in his shirt sleeves, 
and he insisted on arguing with me that 
it wasn’t cold enough to freeze water. I’ve 
never seen the water act that way when 
the thermometer was above 32. 

Each morning we'd break out a hole 
for the decoys. If the wind blew, the lake 
would be free of ice before the day was 
over. If the weather were calm, the heat 
of the sun in the middle of the day was 
not sufficient to melt entirely the ice 
formed the night before. 

One morning the wind was heavy. It 
had been unusually cold the preceding 
night, and the ice was three-quarters of 
an inch thick. I was in the blind in the 


forenoon, and we talked of the danger of 
the ice coming in on the live decoys. Later 
in the day I got out of the blind and 
Gene took my place while I took the car 
and scoured the prairies to pick up a crip- 
pled bird or two that had slanted down in 
the distance. 

One of the joys of that country is driv- 
ing an automobile. You can open her up 
and go anywhere. Occasionally you may 
cross some old sunken wheel marks that 
throw you up~to the top of the car, but 
ordinarily the prairie is level enough to 
drive at thirty-five or forty miles an hour 
in any direction. 

As I beat back and forth, looking for 
my dead ducks, I noticed that Gene and 
E. F. were out of the blind, running up 
and down the bank. I had heard them 
shoot three or four times, and I supposed 
they were picking up their dead birds or 
changing the decoy set. I remember com- 
menting mentally that they were doing 
a lot of running around and that_it was 
a poor way to get any shooting. 

When I returned, I learned why they 
had not stayed out of sight. The ice had 
moved, and it had moved their way. Two 
of the decoy geese were dead, and two 
others so badly hurt that it was doubtful 
if they would survive. So quickly did the 
sheet of ice move in on the decoys that 
there was no chance to save the birds. 
In most cases the anchors had let go, but 
where they held, the birds were pulled 
under and drowned. The entire set of 
wooden and cork decoys, together with 
the live birds, was deposited along the 
shore. This ice was less than an inch 
thick, but the force of a large sheet of it, 
moving before the wind, was terrific. 


NE day, when I came down to the 
lake shore to take my turn in the 
blind, Gene and E. F. had a tall tale to 
tell. The shooting had slacked off and 
they were peacefully resting in the pit 
with only their heads above ground. Per- 
haps they were dozing in the warm sun- 
shine, or maybe swapping yarns. 
Whatever they were doing, they came 
out of it in a hurry as a load of chilled 
2’s whistled by them. Jumping to their 
feet, they saw a man out on the prairie 
aiming for a second shot almost right at 
them. They waved their hands and yelled. 
He took his gun from his shoulder and 
hesitated as if (Continued on page 62) 


At every windmill there was a covey of blue quail, and how they could fly! 
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ales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 147-pound tarpon takes a crab and a prize 


H.z AT subtle thing called “fisher- 

man’s luck” is nowhere better dem- 

onstrated. than in tarpon fishing. 

This fact has teen brought to our 
attention on numerous occasions, but two 
in particular stand out more vividly than 
the rest. 

The letter from correspondent No. 1 
told a sad story. The writer, who had 
been fishing in the vicinity of Havana, 
Cuba, hooked sixty tarpon and never 
landed a single one. He was care- 
ful to explain that he had had much 
previous experience with such spe- 
cies of fresh-water game fishes as 
muskalonge and salmon. 

The second letter related quite a 
different tale. This correspondent 
had fished in the waters around 
Marco Island, Florida. In nine days, 
he and his wife hooked thirty tar- 
pon and landed ten. The two largest 
fish weighed 129 and 126 pounds 
respectively. The hotel at which 
these two anglers stopped aavised 
them in a letter, of which we have 
a copy, that their catch was a rec- 
ord in the annals of that hostelry. 

Just what these two instances of 
extremes in fisherman’s luck prove 
is difficult to say without knowing 
the full facts in both cases. This 
much is certain, however: an ex- 
tensive experience with all types of 
fresh-water fishes is no criterion of 
consistent success in bringing to 
gaff the salt-water big-game fishes. 
In the long run, ability to handle 
tuna, swordfish, sailfish and tarpon 
comes only through long experi- 
ence in actually hooking and play- 
ing such fish. 

A few years ago Zane Grey and 
Capt. Laurie D. Mitchell spent nine 
weeks in New Zealand. Five weeks 
of the time, R. C. Grey, the for- 
imer’s brother, was with them. These 
three anglers caught 110 big-game 
fishes of various species. This was 
more than all the other sportsmen 
there caught that entire season. The 
reason is quite obvious. Zane Grey 
‘and his party had had years of ex- 
perience in handling these large fish. 


Over 90 percent of the other anglers had, 


perhaps, only enthusiasm to back them. 

Of course, there is such a thing as luck. 
This applies to any type of fishing, but 
perhaps a bit more so in the case of tar- 
pon than with most other species of game 
fishes. I say this. because the Silver King 
has an impenetrable bony plate on the side 
of his upper jaw. If an angler is so unfor- 
tunate as to hook his fish at that point, 
it is just too bad. 

There is an old, old saying that youth 
must be served. The year 1930 will stand 
out in the annals of sport for many years 
to come as the year when the boys were 
served. A 14-year-old lad won the Grand 
American Handicap, the biggest trapshoot- 
ing event of the year. Almost a thousand 
tried and true veterans competed against 
him. As I write this, another 14-year-old 
boy has just landed his plane in Amarillo 
to refuel. He’s trying to lower the coast 
: to coast record, and we hope he does it. 

Now, then, Fretp & STREAM is proud to 


announce that a 15-year-old boy caught 
a 147-pound tarpon and won a prize in 
our Annual Prize Fishing Contest. That's 
a real fish, and all you tarpon anglers 
should bow in due respect. 

This tarpon, which took Third Prize, 
was caught on June 27, 1929, off Boca 
Grande, Florida. The tackle used by James 
L. Morris in landing his tarpon consisted 
of a True Temper rod and a Pflueger 
reel and line. A live crab was used as bait. 
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The boy and the tarpon 


TACKLING A GIANT TARPON 
By James L. Morris 


FTER completing a perfect trip down 

the East Coast of Florida, from there 
to Cuba and then up the West Coast, my 
companion and I decided to make our 
initial attempt to catch a tarpon. I had 
heard so much about the fighting abilities 
of these fish that I could hardly wait to 
find out when we were to make our 
début. 

It was during the latter part of June, 
and there was a full moon. This, we were 
told, was an excellent time for catching 
tarpon. To catch a fish which might win 
a prize in the Frecp & Stream Annual 
Prize Fishing Contest was about the last 
thought that entered my mind. 

One evening, just after a visit to Fort 
Myers, the southern home of Ford and 
Edison, we arrived at Punta Gorda. We 
immediately inquired as to the wherea- 
bouts of a good guide and were fortunate 


in securing one of the best. It was de- 
cided that we fish the following evening 
at Boca Grande Pass. 

The next morning our guide took out 
a party that was supposed to return at 
six o'clock in the evening. It was almost 
nine when they finally arrived. In the 
meantime we showed our impatience by 
pacing the streets, and we were just about 
ready to give up hope when they pulled 
in. One of the party had hooked a tarpon, 
but the line broke just as he brought 
the fish alongside the boat. To my 
way of thinking, that is about the 
toughest break a fellow could have. 

That night, about eleven o'clock, 
we started on our way. We had to 
go about twenty miles across Char- 
lotte Harbor before reaching the 
Pass. All the way out, we saw bea- 
con lights, and as we neared the 
Gulf the water became rougher. 

Finally, about 2:00 A. M., we 
arrived at the fishing grounds. By 
this time I was soaking wet from 
the spray which dashed over the 
bow of the boat. There were a few 
other fishing boats there, but no 
tarpon had been caught. 

We soon had our tackle in shape 
and baited our hooks with a species 
of sea crab. I did my fishing with 
a True Temper steel rod and a 
Pflueger reel and line. The reel was 
fitted with an adjustable drag such 
as is generally used in big-game 
fishing. The swivel chairs on our 
boat were equipped with rests in 
which our rods could be placed. 

It seemed no longer than a minute 
after I put my line in the water 
when I felt a wicked tug on my 
rod. After that, the line kept going 
out to the singing accompaniment 
of the reel. The guide immediately 
started up the boat, but the fish 
walked away with about five hun- 
dred feet of line before I was able 
to check him. No sooner had this 
been accomplished when it seemed 
as though a ball of_silver sprang 
out of the water and against the 
moon. To try to describe this sight 
would be utterly impossible for me 
to do. All I can say is that it was the most 
beautiful and thrilling thing I ever saw. 

The fight was now on. After that it was 
just a constant process of pumping. This 
was hard work, both physically and men- 
tally. It nearly broke my back, and almost 
caused a complete and permanent paralysis 
in my arms. The main thing that worried 
me was whether my tackle would hold. 

After about one solid hour of pumping, 
I finally managed to get my tarpon where 
I wanted him. Several times I had him 
near the boat, only to have him dash off 
in another wild rush. At last he was 
gaffed and brought safely on board. 

We fished until eight o’clock in the 
morning, but without further success. 

Upon arriving at Punta Gorda I had 
my prize catch weighed and measured. It 
proved to be 6 feet 8 inches in length 
and 38 inches in girth, and weighed 147 
pounds after being out of the water for 
eight hours. Also, it was the largest tar- 
pon brought into Punta Gorda that season. 
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Sept. 15-Dec. 14 * Sept. 15-Dee. Le No open season. . 

Sept. 15-Dee. 31 *.| Sept. 15-Dee. 31 ° eeecesce ececes 
t. 15-Nov. 30 *.| Sept. 15-Nov 30. No open scason...| No open season. ..| No open season - 

Ost. 1-Nov. 30*..4 Oct. 1-Nov 30", ° seececs 










yy BIG GAME UPLAND GAME 
| | State 
| Desa Mooss Raseit Soviane. Quan Grovss Praise Caicken 5 Sapeny Wup Tosser 
— r “ 
L 1 | Nov. 1-Dee 31 , -| Nov. 1-Jan. 31 bay 15, 1931 ... Nov, (5, 1931. Dec. pee j 1 
2) *, Sept. 1-Dec. 31d’ ° 2 
| 3 | . - 3 
4) 5, 1931... Nov. 10-Nov. ise 4 
5 | Cali rie No open season - .| No open season ... 5 
| 6 | Colorado. No open season 6 
| 7 | Couvectic ai 7 
8 | Debs s 
| “ Distr *t of € ‘ohumbia e -- nen season 9 
| 10 ida . ecescocceacs Nov. M0-Feb. 1 15*. No open season ..- Nov. DO Feb. 15°. 10 
n ag 20-Mar +s No open season ...| Nov. 20-Mar. 1... um 
1 n é ous Nov. 1-Jan lt ° 12 
13 | Idat e e N No 2 ScusOn.. nes h pe No open season is 
| “4 , 195 ; | Nov. 10-Jan. ; Sept. 16, 1931 Nov. 10-Nov. 15... rr) 
| 15 | Get. 1-Jaa. 10 Nov. 10- Oct. 15-Oct. 31. is 
16 " » Nov. }, No open season - 1 
7 . No ope ase Oc -Oct. 22. 1 
18 a y. 15 oe Nov. 15-Dee. 31 Nov 15-Jan. Lepenue 
19 | Louisiana Jan. 1 : Oct. 1-Feb. 28 ...-] Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ...-] Dee. 1-Feb. 15...-]........-... No open scasoa 
j 20 | Maine « Oct levhov J 30°.) No opea season...) Oct. 1-Mar. 31 ¢ No open season .. 
Dee. 1, 1931 ¢ |. ; Nov. 10-Dee. 31 Nov. 10-Dee. 31 ¢.| Nov. 10-Dee. 31+-|_. 
|} @ | Oct. 20-Feb. 15 *. 4 Oct. 20-Nov. 20+. y r 
4 Oct. 15-Jan. 1 .. Oct. 16-et. 203.-| Oe 20 
< 13 a No open season...) Se =4 * 1931 | 
= | No open season f A } 
a No open se: ason No open season ..| Dec. 1- Dee 
a Rept. 16-Sept pt. 16-Sept. 26.-| No open season _-| No open season. | 
ia open seasc a aanden No open season...| No open scasoa...| No open season >| No open season._.| 28 | 
| & a Oct. 1-Oct. 313°] Nov. 1-Dee. 3 } } .}| No open season... ©) Nov. 1-Nov. 5*...|_. ‘ 2 | 
i 2 hire .. Oct. 15-Nov. 30° | No open season -..| Oct. 1-Feb. 2 No open season ..| Oct. i-Nov. 30¢ No open season *..|.. 30 | 
~ } 
Nov. 10-Dee.15...| Nov. 10-Dee. 15t..| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 ¢_| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 + | No open season | 
ea Nov. 10-Nov. 20% Nov. 1-Dee. 314_..| Nov. 10-Nov. 20 me | Nov. 10-Nov | 
| Oct. 15-Jan. 31 t+. a 15-Nov. 151 *.| No open season *..| Oct. 1-Nov. 15+... ‘ = _ ° | 
Nev. 1-Dec. 31 *..| Nov. 1-Dee. Nov. 1-Dee. 31..-| Nov. 1-Dee. 31-. . Seren ‘ 
° . 20-Feb, 15 Sept. 15-Jan. 1 Nov. 20-Feb. 15. ‘3 . Nov. 20-Fet } 
North Dakota... * . oa SL catecscons 
| Onio Nov. i5-Jan. 1 | . 
Oklabom: . ocecccces - No open season. ..| Nov. 15, 1931.... 
| 20.3 _| No open scason Sept. 10-Oct. 20° -| No open eeasor --- No open season 
| Sept. 15-Oct. 20 c*.| No open season .. " ose Oct. 15-Oct. 31 No open seasor.. © open season 
Dee. 1-Dee. 152°. Nov. 1-Nov, 30... Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Nov. 1-Nov. 8. Nov. 1-Nov. 15d.) Nov. 1-Nov. 15*. 
No open season. Nov. 1-Dee. 31... Nov. 1-Dee. 31... -| Nov. 1-Dee. 31 ¢**. 41 
Sept. 1-Mar. 1 Sept I Nov. 27-Mar. 1°. x one ° 42 
N pescoee ose 43 
| lan. 1 Nov. 25-Feb. 1 Nov. 15-Jan. 1 “4 
| Oct. 1-Jan. 31f 1-Jan. 16°, Nov. 16-Dee. 310% 45 
eeccescceces= -| No open season *. - “6 
| Oct. 1-Feb. 28 Get: IOet. Sif -=-} Sept. 15-Nov. 30. a 
| Nov. 15-Jan. 311.) Sept. 1-Jan. 31f... Nov. 15-Jan. 31¢., Nov. 15-Jan. 31 48 
' « ©” 49 
j oa. 15- 5 Dee 31.../ Sept. 16-Nov. 30.) Nov. 1- Nov. 30. Oct. 15- Nov. 30.../ 50 
ov. 1-Jan. 1 f. Nov.-1-Jan. 1¢...| No open season... ? oper evil 51 
| | $2] Wyoming. ...-...2.2-2....-..| Sept. 15-Nov.150'*| No open season *..|-.-.2.-----neeenn-|-nnnenne ecorescess Aug. 15, 1939..... No open season. . . 52 
| No open season®..| No open season. 53 
| om « ae ae 
BMantieha® <.. No open season. . 55 
i< New Brunsw Sept. 15-Nov. 30°] Oct 200. No open season . | 56 
} is) Sept. 1-Mar. 31-| Sept. e Mar. 31g). t. 1-Dee. d . ..| 57 
[of Oct. 16-Nov 15d Oct. 16-Nov. 1s Pa } 4 7 eas a | 
| 5 Sept. 15-Nov. 25 | Sept. 15-Nov.25¢°4.....- No open season. . -| a No open season... 59 
| © | | Prince Edward Island. .......-.|....-..-.---- . Nov. 1-Feb. 1. ° a soo eo | 60 
| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Sept. 10-Dec. 31. Oct. 15-Jan. 31. » 4 61 
Nov. 15-Dee. 140% Nov. 15—Dee. 14.0°* jo open season... | 62 
| | Aus 1-Mar 1d..| Aug. 1-Mar. 1¢°..|- Sept. 1-Mar. 15... | 6 
| | MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS** i OTHER GAME 
| | | (Tee seasons bere showa are tbove when migratory game binds may be bunted without violating either Gassen cinsat te Ststub end Fooetnn ost eestensl, congh on tens 
| Stars 
} Duck, Goose, Wirson’s Sxire » Ran, lounrain Suse: 
| Baant, Coor On JaCKsNIPE Wooococs Gatuncus Dove | Bean uM mod 
— come | _ — (Oenerally defined as 0 fur antma); | 
| } Bo close scasoa 1B ELates Bet Listed) Aug. 20-Dee. 31.2 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31..../ Nov. 1-Jan. *. Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) Nov. 20-Jan. 31 + 1 | No open ae 
. |-=- = -| 2 | No open season. * 
| | Sept. 1-Dec ¥ 3) 2 | Sept. 1-Oct. 31.4 
| | Spt -Nov. 30 «| Sept. 1-Dee. 15. - 4 | Abst Alst am. - | Nov, 1- Feb. 28. Br. Columbia. .| Sept. 1-Nov. 15.¢° 
| | No open season *. . 5 20 Northwest Ter. .| Sept. 1-Feb. 28.* 
-2-| Sept. 1-Nov. 20... 6 | pom a Yukon........ | Aug. 1-Mar. 1. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 71 Arkansas _. | 
| Sept. 1- —_ 30. s — 
. ‘ie 10. Sept. 1-No No open season... . 9 r 
| Nev. 20-Jan. 3 Noe open season... Sept. 15-Nov. Oe Nov. 20-Jan. 31*..) 10 ‘Panenean 
Nov. Ne aioe 31 Dee. 1-Dee. 31....| Sept. 1- — ge Nov. 20-Jan. 31 | 
me Rept. 1-Dee. 5-Nov. 25¢ Sept. 1- —— 23. 
pen season - | 
Oct. 15-Nov. 14. | Oct. 1- ~Oet 20. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 14... Northwest Ter- | Sent. 1-Dec. 31. 
Quebec --| N ov. I-Jan. 21 
| Yukon... Sept. 1- Mar. 15. 
| ov. I-Jan. 31 i 
| 19 Maine Sept. 16-Dec. 31 f Oct. 1-Oct. 31 No open season Nov . 7 
20 | Maryland. Nov. 1-Jaa. 31.... Nov. 10-Dee. 10. Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *. | Nov 15-Ju an. 31. Sace Hen 
Massachusctts................ _— Oct. _? “a = Oct. 20-Nov. 19. No open seaso = i No open sonson. yo 
n Michigan ° . 2 5-Oct. 31... Sept. 1-J | 
& Sept --} 
< Apr 
= Sc Aug. 
Le | | 
oo Lay “| | 
on | Sey ‘ iasiate Sept. 1- Died | 
é nae 16- De 1..| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 ....| Sept. 1- ae, 30°. Canisov ” * 
Zz | Oct. 16-Jan. 3: -| Oct. 15-Nov. 14...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30... | Aug. 10-Aug. 18.* 
~ senses 
Get, 16-Jan. 31. Set. 3-Dos. 16 | Aug. 29-Dee. 31 cree 
) Open season. | Aug. 2¢ dec eo 
Ne teen sensen... | Now. 1-Dee DAYS EXCEPTED 
gh 20-J: an 31... | Sept. 1 Dee 
No open season. Nov. 21 
No open season. t. 1-Feb. 2 All hunting is prohibited on— 
Dec. 15. 15-Dee ne 
ad me l-Mar. 1g | Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
Sept. 1- i. = inces ona of the 105th meridian, 
Ni N | N ad except Illinois, Louisiana, ichi- 
ov. I-Nov. 19--.| Sept. 1-Nov. 30 gan, Rhode Laan, Tease, Wis 
| Deo. 1-Dee. 31 Sept. 1- *g~ so . od Eun consin, and Quel 
| -.| No open season Mondays.—For waterfowl aualty in 
| =) Goan conse California and North Carolina 
| No open scason = 
aaa Ree Idaho... No open season days.—For waterfowl on the 
| Oc t. 1-Get. Si_ No open season. Montana. Oct. 15-Nov. 15.* Susquehanna Flats and Chester 
. 15-Dee. 1 Sept. 1-Dee. 15. Pennsylvania. Dee. 1- Dee. 15. H* River is » Maryland and locally in 
fs No open season. Virginie. Dec. 15- Dee. 31.* Califor: 
" No open season. ashington. ° 
i! West vrs — : No open ceason...| 80 | Wyoming ] We-qpen asneen? nmennen —For ducks and coots 
| oH Wyomiag... Sept. 16- Dec. 16. Ne open season...| 5! | Pr. Columbia. -| No open seasan.® in, Wisconsin, 
| | | Wednesdays, ey oy 
1 terfowl east ° Blue tidge Som. 
| | pores in Virginia. 
| 


Mocstams Coat Other days.— For waterfowl local! orth 
in California, Maryland, and N 
Carolina, and for other game 








Sept. 1-Dee. 14 ] 


























j 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Oct. 1-Nov. 30. bh . f ‘ . ooal Alaska... 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15 *..| Sept. d- Dee 15*..) Sey ? F Sept. 1 .| No open season... .| 58 | Idaho... Days whon snow is on the 
Sept. 15-Dee. 31...| Sept. 15-Nov } Dee. 31... a 59 | Alberta ground.—In New: Jersey, Dela- 
Sept. 1-Dee. 15...| Sept. 3 De | 60 | Br. Colum a ware, Virginia, and locally on all 
Sept. 15-Dee. 31..| Sept. 15 13 | Northwest Te game except waterfowl in Mary- 
Sept. 1-Dee. 14...| Sept. 1-1 2 | Yukon... annte 
u | 
*Sce “Additional Provisions and Exceptions.” or regulations of 1930 not received. t Local exceptions (see “Game Laws for the Season 1930-31"). 3 Certain species. a only. 





an, wood duck, eider duck, bobolink (reedbird, rlechird), auk, auklet, bittera, crane, fulmar, ann be, guillemot, 
pe or jocksnipe) in the United States and Ci xcept that eider ducks may be taken durin, the “res the respec tive opea 
west ‘Territories, and north of Quebec Corbrane- Winnipeg National ‘ait way ia Untario; auc tailed pigeous 





ection of migratory wg nm ts closed on the band-talled pigeo' 
fin, shearw od a birds (except woodcock and Wilson’ 
New Bruuswick, Nova t Scotia, Prince Edward d, Yukon Territory, 







wate? I in the Pr 


te fo Deitish "Gulvmabia, Sept. 15-Vet. 15. 
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nm seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two below. 
The Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 1930-31,” ee rotection officials may be had iy ppl to the Dep of Ag Washi no 


— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31 only. 


Alsska.—All puntos prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 
areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands, Eye Lake, —. in Keystone 
Canyon pf one-half a each = pa Highway from 
Valdez to Snowslide Gulch, 2630" De Railroad closed areas) 
Caribou south of Yukon iver Aue 0 Dees 31 Goeeapt in closed areas - 
Steese Highway at Twelve Mi jumumit, D 
son); north, no close season. = (ae onth horns 3 inches long) east ol 
long. 138° only (southeastern Alaska), Aug. 20-Nov. 15. Moose, - Alasks 
— south and — of Kvichak River, Iliamna Lake, and 
from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak Bay; sheep and goat on Kenai vee 
east of long. 150° at goal on Baranof and Chidhagot Islands, no op 
season. Killing of females and young of moos yn mountain sheep, and deer, 
aud mountain goat kids prohibited. Lar, ‘own and 
residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, A 1-June 
to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Glacier Bay to Ai 
to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Yakutat Bay and west edge of Hubba — 
Glacier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook Inlet between west 
bank of Susitna River to its confluence with Yentna River, thence along 
west bank of Yentna River to its confluence with Skwentna River, thanes 
along south bank of Skwentna River to summit of Alaska Range and 
porage from Kakhonak Bay ny Re Lake to Kamishak Ba. 
Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Liiamna Lake, 

rtage from Kakhonak Bay to Kambhak Bay; and on islands of Ha ine, 
fiinehinbrook, mag Yakobi, and Shuyak; “4 rest of Territory, resi: 
dents, no close season. Black bear, no close seaso: 


Arizona.—Block tail or mule deer, bear, ner 4 wild turkey, a of Gila River, and 
bobwhite, Mearns's SS ss rail, gallin ul , throughout State, no open season. 
i Navajo Couaty, no open season. Coot, Oct. 16- 











r om, Sept. 1- 5. Whitewings, July 15-Aug. 31. 
Peecary ot } ootina Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Squirrels, Sept. 1-Oct. 31, except 
Kaibab squirrel, in State, and, south of Gila and Salt River base meridian 
Chirweahua and Arizona tree squirrels, no open season. 


Ashanses—Dewe foal, turkey gobbler, Nov. 10-Nov. 15 end Dee. 20-Jan 
open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. Squirrel, i 
Gai ort 'Desha, we Lonoke Counties, May ee 15 sie Oct. 1-Jan. 1; 
in Ashie Bradley, een, Ss veland, Columbia, Dallas, Drew, Garlan: 4, 
oa ot Spring ron Cousi, oe Ouachita, and aise ‘Counties 
> 0 close season. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Gallinale, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


Celtioniag — Deer (male, ont spike buck), in Districts 2, 244, and 3, A h-« 
Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4. a ah SR 23, 24, 25, and 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 1 
Dietriet 1% (mule deer ¢ 3 or more branches to each an 

4 Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District | it Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Dastricte 1 1, 4 
4 , and 2%, no close season. Mountain and valley quail, a) District 14, 
yi Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no open season. Waterfowl, in 
i Districts 4, 4%, 4a, 4e, 19, 2, 20a, 21, and may be hunted only on 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, legal holidgys, opening and closing 

season, and in Distri ina ted 





Gallinule, Ort. 1-Noy. 30. (For counties in each game district see ‘Game 
Laws, 1930-31.") 


Connecticut.— Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 
moze, may kill with oe chotoen or under permit, with rifle, on own lands 
deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to 
ners within 12 hours. 


Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dee. 1. 


District of Columbia.— Hunti rmitted only on marshes of Eastern 
Braoch, north of ‘Anaecetia Bridge, a and on Virginia shore of Potomac 


—Deer, wild i in = County, no open season. Quail, in 
Collier County, N v. BO- Dee , in Broward, Dade, and Monroe 
pore Sept. 16-Nov 1S.  & at be taken on Iamonia, Jack- 

and Mi nate es in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, 
We ednesday, and Friday only of each week during open season. Rau, 
Sept. 15-Nov 30. Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. 


Georgia.—Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor- 
don, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, ‘Towns, 
Union, Walker, By Lo Whitfield Counties, no open season. Foz 

uirrel, NO Ope’ . Quail, in Pierce Sank may be hunted on 
Tuesdays and Piadege < only. Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


Idsho.— Deer, mountain , in Adams, Blaine, Boise, a tte, Custer, Elmore, 


30; in rest of Clearwater County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; and in rest of Idaho 
County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Teton Counties, Oct. 11-Oct. 20; in Benewah Bonner, aa , Kootenai, 
Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties,’ Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in 
Gem County, Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Bannock, Bear e, Caribou, Franklin, 
Oneida, Power, and Twin Falls Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 30; in 5, Franklin, 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. Mountain sheep (ram only—under special license. 
fee, re , $50, resident, $25), in Valley and Lembi unties only, 
Oct. 15-Oct 35° Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; 
in Gusk, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Des. 1-Dec. 

15, in Franklio Ng Oh ap 20-Oct. 30. Deer, elk, mountain goal, moun- 


oan 





tain sheep, no open , except as above. Bear in Benewah, Bonner, 
Boundary, Clearwater, K Koote nai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, ents Shoshone 
- Counties, Sept. 1-May 31; in rest of State, no close season. yy 
| coot, Wilson's snipe, in Boundary, fennel Kootenai, Benewah, and Sho- 
shone Counties, Sept. 16-Dec. 3 “Game Laws, 1930-31, “3 ‘or local 

seasons on upland game birds.) 
Dlinois.—Sguirrel, in northern zone, 1-Dec_ 1; in central zone, Aug 





Dec. 1; in southern zone, July 1- 1. (For counties in each zone, 
sce “Game Laws, 1920-31."’) 


Eansas.—For squirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 31; other seer, no open season. Rail, 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov 


Kentucky.—Coot, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 


Louisiana.—Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and all parishes 
torth thereof, Dee. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. J-Jan. 5. 


Maine.— Deer, Oct. 16-Nov. 30, hong. t in  Andronenaga, Cumberland, ‘Keune 
bee, Knox, Lincoln, Sagada Waid and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 
30 and in’ Hancock and Waington "Uountion, Nov. 1-Dee. 15. Ha are, 
rabbit, in Androse ‘umberlan: d, Sagadahoc, = York Counties, Oct. 
1-Feb. 28. Galncke Sept 16 16-Nov 30. (See also Game Laws, 1930-31.") 


Maryland —Deer (male—having 6-inch antler), in Allegany County and 
within game preserves inclosed with 7-foot fence in Washington pina 2 
Dee. 1- 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dee. 3. Squirr addi- 
tidnal open season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany Ly. Garrett 
Counties, Oct. x Nov. 9 only. Squw wrrel, Nov. 10-Dec. 31, and dove, 
Nov. 10-Dec. 15, in Baltimore, Harford, and Howard Counties. Wud 
wie, iano Garett County, "Hee. 10, 1931. Grouse in Garrett County, 

Nov. 


Massachusotts.—Deer, in Deteties, Franklin, Hampshire, and =e 
Counties, Deo. 1-Dee. 3; in Nantucket County = open, sraae 
an hare, in Berkshire Cointy: no close season. ail, in Essex, Hampden, 
ampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, and "Worcester Counties, no 
open season. Pheasant, in Nantucket — Oct. 20-Nov. 2; pheasant, 
grouse, in Dukes County, BO Open seaso! 


Michigan.— Director of conservation may shorten or close season ot other- 

wise restrict the taking of any species of game. Deer, in Upper — 
and in Alcona, Alpena, Benzie, haggard Crawford, losco, 
Leclanaw, Montmofency, Oseoda, we Isle, cad 
Roscommon Counties only, —y ‘Peninsula, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Rabbit, 
Lower Peninsula, Oct. Se jan. 1; Upper a Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Grouse, 
prairie chicken, introd: uced pheasant, in Upper Peninsula, no open season. 


Minnesota.—Bear, in 1930, Nov. 15-Nov. 25; in 1931, Apr. 15-May 15. 


Mississippi.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of arporvieses may shorten 
seasons. For local regulations apply to sheriff or county 





THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN peame BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed the date terminating the close season is given. 

eee hy --—d AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law p: ite hunting migratory geme birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 
restrict shoo! 

The term “rabbit” abate hare; Bo the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canade grouse, sharp-tailed ¢: (known es “partri: ’ im the: North and “pheasant” 
in ~ South), and all other members of the family except Prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; “introduced pheasant” is Teetricted 4 to ° Old Old World p pheasants. wor a “ : 

PERSONS ARE ADVISED to to obtain from State game commissioners the full tezt of game tawe te f in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE 4RE OMITTED FROM THIS 





ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 





Montana.— Deer, either sex. in Flsthead, Glacier, jan. Lincoln, Madison, 
Mineral, and Sanders Counties, wal Go alli County, Oot. 15- 
Nov. 15; either sex, in part of of Rav Goxaty, “ept 20-Oct. 20; deer, 
in Blaine, Golam Carter, Custer, Dawson, tusselshell, McCone, 


Petroleum, Phillips, Powder River, Prarie, na Roosevelt, Rosebud, 
Treasure, Valley, poy d parte of Horn, F. Glacier, an: 
Pondera Counties, no open season. Bik, in Flathead, . 2 
Ponders, and parts of Gallatin, Lewis py Clark, Missoula, and Powell 
Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in ao hys Lewis and Clark County, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 15; io of Lewis and A one Teton Counties, Oct. 15-Dee. 1; 
in Granite County aod in Fie hy ‘owell County, Nov. 10-Nov. 12, io 
Jefferson County (bulls only), Nov. ine, 14; in part of Raval County, 
—: On. 20, and io Park County, Oct. 15-Dec. 20; in rest of State, no 
y mabe " affee jecting open seasons 





ond the ony of elk. 


Nevada.—Fish and commissioners fix season on deer with branched 


horns, and upland game, and boards of county commussioners may shorten 
or close seasun entirely. Sage hens, Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays ouly, July 25-Aug. 3. 


New Hampshire.— Deer, in Coos Couaty, oe. wer. my in Carroll County, 


Nov. 15-Dee. 15; in ‘Cheshire County, Dee. 1-Dec. 15; in Grafton County, 
Nov. 1-Dee. 15; in rest of State, Dec. 1-Dec. 31. Ri ged grouse, in Coos 
and Cheshire unties, no open season. Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, 
Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford Counties ouly, Mev. 1-Nov. 6. 
Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallsnule, Sept 16-Nov. 30. 


ten, Bacon Suet, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morri: 





ussex, Union, and Warren Counties, Mareh 18, 1933, Pagel 
oe | in os ~yoT Mercer, Middlesex, Moamouta, Somerset, 
and Union nr ee! 9, 1932. 


New York.—Com: many shorten open tagon on game (ne siteme tame 
ov 


1930-31"). eo (male), in Adirondac! except io 
Greene County, Nov. I- Nov. 8; on own with {a Dutchess 
County, Nov. I-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Sullivan, Renaselaer, Delaware, 
bia, and Orange Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; lace eae’ nce 
Bear, pang in Clinton, naan 
but rege se and them from’ Nov. 

is tert os Seune Mart Mm Canis ra, oot. 15- 
jan. 31, except in Wayne, teks Orleans, Livingston, iagara, 

Cayuga, Sebi ler, Tompking, and Ono Onondaga Counties, Oct. 15-Mar. 31. 
Pox squerrel, no open season. Gah e be in Dutapees, _ , Putnam, 

Pe Essex Count; ann yg Nor. 00 
jeasant, in y, open season ) or a 
Green: ‘Rockland, Col SS en Rice nee 
leer, Sullivan, Orange, Schoharie, and lane Coenen Oct. 15- 

ov 
Long Island.—Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, Nov. 1- 
Dec. 31. Faz squirrel, no open season. 


North Carolina.—Squtrrel, east mg and ineh 
Seotland redone ian io rest of 


Moore, Richmond, and 
State, Sept. 15-Jan. 1. Gallinule, Nov. Nov. 80. 


=, Dakota.—Whiute-breasted and sharp-tailed grou, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 


Ruffed growse in Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, aad Rolette Counties onl: 
Oct. 7-Det 1 16. Coot, no feason. " 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 
Oklahoma —Queil may not be hunted except on Monday, Vetouter, ond 


Friday of each week during open season and on Thankagivi and 
| i ae Year's ya or the preneding Saturdays, if lal on 
undays. 


Oregon. —East of Cascades: Bear, 2 Klamath County, Nov. Bsn Nov. 30; in rest 


of District, aoe close season. Franklin's oom, pete 
or plumed and California or valley Gina in Crock Deschs , Deschutes, Gilliam, 
Klamath, mati 


a, 9 days di October—Oc' aT 
onks, open © uring Tn BB ia tee 18. 22, 26 aad 2 
1930; Chin easani in Malheur County, Get! 1-Det. 31. ‘ 
West of " Consedee Bear, in aon a0 and x hine Counties, Nov. I- 
Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close Tanklin's grouse, no open 
. Chinese pheasant, in Clatsop, Ca Curry, Lincoln, and Tillamook 
Counties, no open season; mountain or plumed, and Califorma or valley quar! 
fe Coss, Os oy Douglas, Jackson, Josephune, and Yamhill Counties only, 


oa i with Board of Game Commi 





mimissioners, 
burg, for changes in open seasons and other restrictions on huntii 
turkey, in Fayette, Somerset, and Westmoreland Counties, sg. ise 
Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


Bhode Island.—Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 


$8, Hee.) 5, aud 19, and Dee. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 


South Carolina.—Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open 


season one day only—Jan. 1 1931. In n, Richland, and Saluda 
no -" Quail (partridge), in berg y, Nov. 

27-Feb. 5; in Cherokee, Chester, Fairfield, Greenville, and York Counties, 
Nov. 27-Feb. 1; in Darlington County, Dee. 24- as yo County 
lov. 27, 28, ai 24-Mar. 1; in Eigepeid, , Newberry, and 
Saluda nties, Nov <a as, tld turkey in C nee > ie 


reen’ 
in Lancaster County, Nov. to 

ing Day rabiws tay be hunted without firearms and squirrels without 
Se Doves, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


South Dakota.— Deer (male with visible horns), in Meade, Lawrence, Penning- 


ton, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov 1-Nov. 20. Chinese, ring- 
nec! or Bnglsah Pearente, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, pinnated, while- 
breasted, or shar p-ta' ped ont = and sage von may only taken under 


no open season, Pheasant, in Carter, Gree: Unicoi, ani 
Counties, Nov. 20-Dec. 20. Quail, in Carter many, Nov. 15-Jan. nglon in 
Decatur County, Dee. 10-Feb. 20 5 fe Fayette County, Dec. 10-Feb. 15; 
in Lauderdale County, Dec. fo-Mer 3 jin wo te Count Dec. 10-Feb. 1; 
in Haywood County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in Harde n Counties, 
Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in McNairy County, -20-Feb. 1 15; in Robertson County 
Nov. 15-Jan. 31 1; in Sullivan County, ‘Nov. 25-Jan. 1; 19 Washington 
County, Nov. 25-Jan. 15; in Claiborne County, no open season Fuld 
turkey, in Carter, Greene, Unicoi, and Washington Nar ong ho open season 
Nov. 15, ages Dove {a Carter ya we »v. 15-Dee. 15; 1n Claiborng 
unty, BO Open season. Ral Sept. 1 . Gallsnule, Nov. 1-Nov. 





Toxae.—Block-tailed deer (nals, Dena sein hora), ae of Pecos River, be 


Mar. 
Angelina, San "Augustine, Sabine, T, Jasper, Newton, ouston, 
Madison, Trinity, Grimes, ag S daakees Polk, Montgomery Rob- 
ertson, Brazos, urleson, Calan, Bag Washington Counties, Mar. 1- 
Apr. 30 only.’ Wild turkey, in Cc ro bo gre Palo Pinto, 
San Saba, and Ha: 


in Sion ene County, no open seaso: pt, dove, in North ne, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in ~—_ Sees, Oct. 1l- = 30. White-winged dove, 


ulatory Announcements, S 8. No. 72, obtainable from Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from 
Game, Fish, and Oyster a Cnemiaien, Austin, Tex. 


= rol, coot, Wil , in” Bea I Ka 
Utah, ate a, ey + "a enipe, "Bemis Vian ron ne, 


Millerd, San Juan, Sevier, Su Wasatch, and 
ok nates 1-Jan. 15. vane in Fish Lake Game Preserve, 
ot oe  Coneniishonae ner may fix o io censons on quai, grouse, sage 


onan tie. in LE Meee yy Jan. 1, 1932. Ducks, on waters or 
shores towns of Danvi and 


of Joe's Pond i . 

or Shadow Lake in town of Glover, Caspian Lake in town of Greens- 

70, and Groton of Luad’s Pond ia town of Groton, 1937. Gallinule, 
Bert. 16-Nov, 30, 





* 


Vieginie— tay aaah of the Bise Ridge Mountains, Nov, 13-Dee. 31, except 

County, Dee Laie 15; in Sussex County, Oct. 15-Jan. 
tak ia N. eer, West mordand, ey » Lancaster, Rich- 
mond, King George, and Stafford Counties, no ope: pm Me. west of Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Nov. 30, except in Bath County, Nov. 15-Nov. 





|, aod in Biaod, Grayson, Highland, Montgomery, Roanoke, 
Ro ci se at nS vib, Tazewell, rWasttagton ‘aad 
ythe open season horns ible above the 
Lay ag Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and Pulechi Crone Dee. 1. 2, 
and3. Wid rena, Laahcl Okage bobwhite guarl, in Culpeper, Fairfax, Fau- 
mys G: Lo SS Grange, Prince W illiam, lappahacsosh, and Staf- 
ue ¢ Mountains, Nov 15-Dee. 31 t 

in a igtinad Cour Nov. 15-Dee. 15; wild turkey, ry Giles, Lee, Pulaski, 


t, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, Wise, Albemarie, 

Franklio, Bry, eng pond Hortense berland, Richmond, and Westmore- 

; wild turkey, ruffed freass, in Bath County, 

Nov. Ie Now” 30; 0 Ge wail, io | in Bath County, Nov. 1%-Dec. 15. Water; = 
east of as Le not be hunted or killed on Wed: 


or Somes on nor oo Back Bay, Princess Anne County, on W. edncetaee, 
ys, or Sendage, 
Washington. seasons om deer (male), bear, elk, rabbu, squirrel, and 
upland game rd fixed oy on county ome nian ns. 
West V: — Deer, Mercer, and Mingo Counties, no 


Open season. equal ae 
bee oy. 4 male), in Pierce, Barron, Chippewa, Rush, Price, Lincoln, 
. to, and all counties north thereof, Dee. 1-Dec 10; bucks, 
in rest of Sessa ‘and does ag oe State no open ieee, Souirrel, 
way HK. od Ozaukee, Racine, 
Walworth, Washington, and Wonkeie Soutien 1D Oped season; in rest 
of State, Nov. I-Jan. 1. Duck, cool, ont, Wetesotey of cach, week closed. 
—— — Deer (ae with forked horns), in Albany, Campbell, Carbon, Con- 
Johnson, rona, Plat! Sheridan, and Sweetwater Counties, 
Cet 1-Oct. 15; in Hot 5 Springs and Washakie Counties, Oct. fe i. 
io Big Horn County, Nov. 1-Nov. 10; in Goshen, 
Counties, no seen season; in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta eae 
Oct. 1-Nov. in Crook ‘and Weston Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Blk. 
in Lincoln, Sublette, Sweetwater, and Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; 
in Sheridan and Johnson Counties, Oct. 15-Nov, 14; in Big Horn County: 
Nov. 1-Nov. 10; in Albany and Carbon Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in 
Cronk County, Get. 15-Nov, 15; in Fremont, Park, and Teton Counties, 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15; Ge rest of Btate, Bo open season. Bull moose, under 
® Lg = from Commissioner, in paris of Fremont, Park, and Teton 
tues, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in parte of Lincoln and Sublette Coun’ 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Male mountain sheep, in Park, Teton, and Fre eal 
16-Nov. 15; in Lincola and Sublette Counties, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 15. Growse (exeept sage grouse), in Johnson and Sheridan Counties, 
Oct. 1-Oct. blette, and Sweetwater Countics, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 15; in 0 Cam i, Crock, Platte, and Weston Counties, Sept. 1-Sept. 
in nty, Bert. 15-Oct. 1; in ag a and Teton Counties, 
Bent. 15-Nov. 18. Sage’hen, in Carbon, Goshea, Laramie, Sheridan, and 
Teton | Counties, no bo open cason. 
CawaDA —C. with C i National Parks of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont., for full text of the Canadian Regulations on M:gratory 


Alberta.—Al} big gam game must nave florns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
a =. in Pocky Mountains, under special license 
rae Deer, south of North Saskatchewan River and east of 
Condes t Pacific Railway from Edmonton to McLeod, no open season. 
Shar p-tailed , north of Red Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Water- 
fowl, coot, linule, jackani pe, oe ee. 4, except north of Clearwater 
and Athabaska Rivers, Sept. 1 
British Colum! mbia—Open seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by 
er-in-Council, which may be obtai from ue Com: eae, 
Victoria, B. C. Bull moose, in Athn, Fort George, Cari 
Electoral Districts and Kamloops ctoral District, Soak of Bity tat 
allel, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Columbia Electoral District, Sept. 15-Oct. 31; 
ay vince, no open season. Bull caribou, in Eastern District, 
except in Mackenzie ond Skeena Electoral ‘Districts, Cariboo Electoral 
inees “See west of Fraser River, and except south main line Canadian Pacific 
Sept. 1-Dee. 15; in rest of Province, no open seasun. Bull ek 
(ean in Fernie and Columbia Electoral Distrets (except west of 
jumbia . ;in rest of Province, no open season. 

Male mountain sheep, in Eastern ‘Dintrict north of Canadian National 

Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts south of the main 

Chileotin River and west of Fraser River, and in Fernie, Cranbrook, and 

Electoral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of Province, s no open 

niain goat, District ( North and South 

n, and Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral iets), s Bapt 1-Dee, 

rn District (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 1 Dee. 15. 

Male deer ( (anu white-tail, coast), in Eastern District (except white-tail 

in North and South Okan: and Similkameen Electoral Districts and west 

of summit of Midway ecie in Grand. Forks-Greenwood Electoral 

District, no open season), Sept. 15-Dec. 15; in Western District, Sept. 15- 

Dec. 15, except in North and South Saanich and Highland Districts on 

Vancouver Island, Sept. 15-Oct. 31, and except on Queen Charlotte 

Islands and Hornsby ok, no open season. Bear (except white or Ker- 

modei bear), in n bastera District, Sept i-June 30; in Western District, 

Sept. 15-June 30. 

Band-tailed Pigeon, Sep pies, 38 15-Oct.15 Waterfowl, coot, Wilson’ wanna, fa 

Eastern District, 31, except waterfowl and coot in Cresto 

nick, Bop ‘ aT Nee. 30; in Western District, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, 

cept Feb. 28. | Western District, west summit Cascades 

and south Atlin Electoral District, except for migratory birds, south of 

Skeena and Prince Rupert Electoral Districts excluding that portion of 

Lillooet Electoral District cast of easterly railway yard limit of Alta Lake 

Railway Station on Pacific Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral 
District. Eastern Livpey~ ineludes rest of Brovines 

Manitobe.—Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 

New Brunswic x. — Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobe! “ilo, and Deer Islands, no 
open season, but « resident thereof, under $1 license from Minister, 7 
take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Nonresident, under special license, fee, 
$25, may take two bears, Apr. 1-June 30. Waterfowl, coot, rail, on islands 
in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. W oodcock and Wilson's anipe 

i ov. 








with young at foot, and their young, vad — 
in Council may, by regulation, alter se: 

Nova Scotia.— Moose, on Cape Breton Teland, no open season. Covse, brant, 
in Halifax, Shelburne, and Queens Counties, under license from m Blinister, 
Dec. 1-Feb. 14. Duck, rail, in Cumberland County, Sept. 15~Dee 

Ontario.—Deer, bull moose, north of Ne empeg reeeng phy "15. 
Nov. 25; south of Creation National Railway to wa River, and 
Canadian Pacifie Railway to Heron Bay, north = a Superior, 
Oct 20-Nov. 25; south Canadian Pacific and Heron 4 and north Lake 
Nipissing and French River (except on St. Joseph Island, Algoma District, 
Nov. 10-Nov. 25), Nov. 1-Nov. 25; and south of Fre neb and Mattaws 
Rivers (except in Leeds, Grenville, Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, and 
Carleton Couuties, and in Bruce, Grey, Simcoe, and York Counties and 
territory south and west thereof, no open season), Nov. 5-Nov. 20. our 

‘owl, Wilson's enipe or jacksnipe, rail, coot, gollinule, north and west of 
rench and Mattawa Rivers and in all Georgian B. ay was Sept. 1-Dee. 
15; south, Sept. 15-Dec. 15. Eider Whek, north of pabestecieene- 
Winnipeg line of Canadian National Railway ont opt. “eee 15. 
Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, 
jaskatchewan.—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, ner zs "Township x, 
Nov. 15-Dee. 14; south of Township 35, no open seaso 





NEWPOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, piarmigan, willow growse or partridge, 
goose, plover, curlew, enipe, or other wild or migratory birds Po Ro hooks 
and crow, unprotected, and except capercailze, or black game, no open 
season), ~Dee. 20. 

MEXICO. O.— Deer (male), Oct. 16-Jan. 31 (in mountains about table lands); 
in northwest region (Lower Cahforna, me - mule deer, Cedros Island, 
no open season, Sonora poe Sinaloa), Sept. 16-Dee. 31; south of Tropie 





season 
1-Feb. 28. Upland plover, 5 White-wernged doves, Sept 
be ges 30, and other doves and pigeons, Oct 1-Dee. 31 J 
goose, swan, Nov. 1-Feb. 23. Other shorebirds, Aug ; 
wi pp curassow, cojolite, Sept. 1-Dee. 31 Aiiecton’ apt 3 aie 
Antsater, kinkajou, Oct. I- be ~9 31. Paca, ermadillo, Nov. i-Jan. 31, 
Topi, Bept  i-Nov. 30, 











Know w your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you’re doing before you do it. 
Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse 





for him to do so unknowingly 
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REDUCTION IN ARMA- 
MENT 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N these days when reduction of ar- 

maments is receiving serious considera- 

tion all over the civilized world, it 

seems appropriate to discuss its ap- 
plication to the shotgun of the future. 
Arms reduction has not been applied only 
to the armies and navies of the great na- 
tions. In fact, one might say that it was 
first practiced by the sportsmen. 

In the lifetime of the writer there has 
been a radical change brought about by 
the production of more efficient arms and 
ammunition. Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, the .45-70 rifle was the all-popular 
arm and the .50-110 still had its staunch 
supporters. Today they are hardly ever 
heard of. When the writer was a small boy 
and first started to shoot, nothing short of 
a heavy 10-bore was 
considered worthy of 
recognition as a duck 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











This has stimulated the trend towards 
smaller bores. The 20, which had been 
steadily gaining upon the larger bores 
for years, received a tremendous impetus. 
There are those who predict that in a 
short time nothing larger ever will be 
used for upland game. It may be so. It 
is logical to suppose that reduction in bore 
will follow in the case of the shotgun, 
just as it did with the rifle, as the power 
and the range of the smaller bores are 
improved. But such prophecies at best are 
dangerous. We cannot possibly say now 





gun. Today there are 
more twenties used for 
that purpose than there 
are tens. 

Recently, with the in- 
troduction of the Colt 





Super .38 automatic pis- 
tol, the cartridge was 
so improved ballistically 
that it is superior in 
energy and range to 
those of the .45 class 
which, for half a cen- 
tury, have been recog- 
nized as the most power- 
ful side-arm loads. 

Though this improve- 
ment has beén generously distributed to 
all classes of sporting and _ military 
arms, we must admit that progress in the 
case of the shotgun has been slow. Until 
about five years ago, the shotgun and its 
fodder may be said to have stood still for 
half a century. Then, as an aftermath of 
the war, they began to have serious con- 
sideration, largely due to the foresight of 
an important ammunition manufacturer. 
As a result of some of their experiments 
came progressive shotgun powders and 
then came copperized shot. 

We all know what these have accom- 
plished. Jointly they have raised each size 
of gun about one step in general effective- 
ness. The big 12-gauge is now as powerful 
as the 10-bore was formerly; the 20-bore 
is now as effective as the old 16-gauge. 





Two Parker shotguns—a 12- and a 20-gauge—showing the 
relative difference in proportions 


what future experiments will disclose. 

For one, the writer is not at all satisfied 
that reduction in caliber, admirable as it 
is from the view-point of the sportsmen, 
is going in the right direction. It would 
seem that we have been following the 
line of least resistance without due re- 
gard to all of the factors involved. Sev- 
eral of these, so far, have been carelessly 
overlooked. 

For instance, the reduction of the caliber 
and the increase in velocity in the case of 
the rifle have enormously increased the 
pressure. In black powder days the large- 
bore rifles used for big game seldom sur- 
passed 1500 feet velocity and the pressures 
were around 20,000 pounds to the square 
inch. Today, for the same purposes, we 


habitually use rifles in which the velocity 


is 2700 to 3000 feet per second and the 
pressure normally above 50,000. 

The laws of ballistics know no favor- 
ites; what applies to the rifle also applies 
to the shotgun, but with this difference: 
Due to the inherently weaker construction 
of the shotgun, high pressure is much 
more dangerous, and within certain limits 
which we have about already reached, 
higher velocity is of no benefit to us. This 
is because we cannot maintain, with a lot 
of spherical projectiles, a fair proportion 
of the initial velocity at the killing range 
as we do with the single, elongated bullet. 

It is obvious that there are two direc- 
tions in which the size of the shotgun 
shell can be reduced in bulk. We can 
squeeze it into a smaller diameter or 
we can make it shorter. So far we have 
not decreased its length at all. In fact, 
in most instances, in order to use the 
charge which we need, or think we need, 
we have more often elongated it. 

The introduction of 
progressive powders, 
which reduced the initial 
pressure in the chamber, 
encouraged the use of 
more shot. It was this 
which to a large extent 
stepped up the small 
bores in power—though 
it was not the only 
cause. 

It does not follow, 
however, when we in- 
crease the shot charge 25 
per cent, that we derive 
that much more effici- 
ency from the load if 
we use it in the same 
size bore. The more 
shot we cram into a 
given bore, the longer the shot column. In 
such cases we get a higher percentage of 
shot deformation and mutilated pellets do 
not fly true. In fact, many of them fall 
decidedly short, go wild of the line of aim 
and lack sufficient penetration. 


. overcome this, we developed cop- 
perized shot which, because it was 
harder, was capable of resisting deforma- 
tion to a greater extent; and with it we 
get 10 per cent higher patterns in the 
average gun than we can with standard 
shot. 

But is it not possible that we could 
get still higher efficiency by not resorting 
to a smaller bore? To go to the other 
extreme, would we not preserve the shape 
of a greater proportion of even the copper 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A RABBIT ...- with ZPERT SHEL&S 
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You can be sure of your shots 


... with Xpert shells 


WesTERN Xpert shells put an extra Xpert is the shell you’ve been look- 
degree of certainty into every shot. _ ing for. 
They are as fine a load for rabbit and For ducks—shoot Super-X. West- 
quail as any man can want—and they ERN’S famous long-range Super-X load 
sell at a price that saves you money. 8 P 

enables you to pull down ducks 
Xpert hitsa little harder withoutany and geese that usually get away. 
more recoil. It patternsalittlebetter Western, the World’s Champion 
and enables you to bring in more Ammunition, is sold by dealers 
game. If you want a top-quality, everywhere. Write us for interest- 
smokeless load at a popular price, _ ing, free descriptive literature. 
















World’s Champion Ammunition 


Branch Offices 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1222 Hunter Ave., East Alton, II]. _ JerseyCity, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal 
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Here’s a real Christmas gift for outdoor men. One 
that you can buy for that sportsman husband, dad 
or brother—one that he would suggest for himself. 

The A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet provides a 
definite storage place— at home, hunting lodge or 
gun club—for the outdoor man’s complete sport- 
ing equipment, where it is safe from dirt, moths, 
rodents and thieves. 

There is a fibre gun rest for five single or dou- 
ble-barreled guns—rod rack—and four large, 
roomy shelves for small equipment such as tackle, 
fish basket, cartridges, and decoys. 

In addition, rust - proofed coat hooks and coat 
hanger rod provide a place for the owner’s com- 
plete outdoor wear. : 

The A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet is built of rein- 
forced steel with three point latch and strong cabi- 
net lock. Measures 24’’ wide, 21’’ deep and 65”’ 
high overall. Price with realistic grained wood fin- 
ish in walnut or mahogany $34.50. Dark green 
baked enamel finish $29.50. Order an A-S-E Steel 
Sports Cabinet today—as a gift—or for your own 
use. See your sporting goods dealer or use the 
coupon below. 





ORDER BLANK 
Please ship one A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet to: 


PEND ccadncensscvanbenistdasiisbhdosoeesnem 
PENN < nnn 2860 Gueeetwtsteeosetedenchcesees 
Gene sdosecectecesenease a 
0) Walnut © Mahogany 0 Dark Green Finish 
0 Check 0 Draft 0 Money Order $ 


Mail to All-Steel-Equip Company, Incorporated 
120 Griffith Avenue—Aurora, Illinois 
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shot by using a larger bore? There can be 
no logical doubt about it. If we get a 
greater percentage of loss and a higher 
breech pressure from a one-ounce load in 
a 20-gauge than we do when we use it 
in a 12-bore, would we not have a still 
greater saving by using the same charge 
in a 10-bore? The length of the shot col- 
umns would be still further decreased and 
the pressure also, as the pressure from 
any given load decreases in direct propor- 
tion to the increase in diameter of the bore. 

As a matter of fact, we can accomplish 
just this. The writer shot for many years 
a 7%-pound 10-bore using a 1%-ounce 
load of No. 8 shot for quail. A better gun 
for the purpose was never made so far 
as pattern, uniformity and distribution 
were concerned. But naturally we do not 
want such bulky guns today. 

I would not suggest that we should go 
to such radical extremes for I believe 





the best of shotguns. No wonder our 
makers insist upon building heavy twen- 
ties when they do not know what loads 
the purchaser will use in them! Yet a 
12-bore firing 40 grains of the same pow- 
der and 1% ounces of No. 6 shot only de- 
velops 3.96 tons pressure with a velocity 
of 986 feet per second. The difference is 
too great to bear favorable comparison. 
The muzzle velocity in both instances is 
about 1500 feet per second, beyond which 
we cannot satisfactorily go. 

Let us now compare this heavy 20-bore 
load with a three-dram, one-ounce load in 
a 12-bore. The pressure drops to 3.25 
tons and the velocity remains at about 894 
feet per second. 

We are forever being warned by some 
experts against the danger of using heavy 
loads in light 12-bores of foreign manu- 
facture, yet we hardly ever hear a word 
said against the much greater risk in 


The same guns—an under-view 


thoroughly in the light gun. It has no 
stauncher champion in this country than 
myself, as the readers of Fretp & STREAM 
know. My arguments have been persis- 
tently in favor of lighter guns despite op- 
position from some quarters, but I care 
little for light weight unless it brings with 
it maximum efficiency for the work which 
the gun is intended to do. 

Let us for a moment consider the Amer- 
ican 20-bore gun. The average is about 
614 pounds in weight. Though it seems 
light to us in comparison with the weight 
of the average 12-gauge, which is about 
744-pounds, it is actually a heavy weight 
for a 20. But hardly any of us are satis- 
fied to use normal 20-bore loads. Almost 
every shooter insists upon using a full 
ounce of shot and he knows from experi- 
ence that-he cannot comfortably shoot a 
charge of that weight in a lighter weapon. 
Neither the gun nor the shooter’s shoulder 
would stand it for long. A great many 
people seem to think that it is a wise thing 
to change a light 12-bore load into a heavy 
20-bore load. They delude themselves with 
the idea that they are getting higher effi- 
ciency. And to prove his case, the 20-bore 
defendant will draw to one’s attention 
that the 20 has all the range and killing 
power which is required for upland shoot- 
ing. We will freely grant that, but with 
this observation: If a one-ounce load is 
all that is required, it will serve its pur- 
pose just as well in a 12-bore as in a 20. 
However, the writer is not satisfied to 
leave it at that, for the one-ounce load, 
being shorter in the 12, there is less mu- 
tilation. Consequently, one will actually 
get higher patterns from it. 

Here are the facts in the case. Breech 
pressure is the direct result of resistance. 
There are many factors which cause it— 
hardness of the wads, depth of crimp, 
choke, cone and powder charge. But the 
weight of the shot charge is the principal 
factor by a wide margin. Take for ex- 
ample a popular high-speed 20-bore load 
with 28 grains of Oval powder and a full 
ounce of No. 6 shot. The pressure exerted 
by this charge in a 20-bore gun amounts 
to 6.04 tons, with a velocity over 40 yards 
of 935 feet per second. Such pressure is 
dangerously close to the safety limit in 


using heavy loads in a light 20-gauge. 
Evidently our British cousins have not 
heard the murmured warnings from this 
side of the pond. At least they pay no 
attention to them but go on blandly mind- 
ing their own business. For their tendency 
is ever toward lighter guns and lighter 
loads. But not, please notice, towards 
smaller caliber. It is the writer’s opinion 
that they are more nearly right than we are. 

We all admit that one ounce of shot 
is sufficient to kill all game that is within 
40 yards and most of it is killed at less 
than that. We know that the 12-bore will 
invariably throw a better pattern with an 
ounce of shot than a 20 because of its 
shorter shot column. We also know that 
the 12-bore will build up 40 per cent less 
pressure with a given load than the 20 
will; and lastly, we know that a 6%- 
pound 12-gauge will throw an ounce 
charge with slightly less recoil than the 
same load would develop in a 20-bore of 
exactly the same weight. 


LL this being true, and it has been 
proven beyond all doubt, why should 
it not follow that the 6-pound 12-gauge is 
more desirable than the 6-pound 20-bore? 
No doubt few of my readers ever saw a 
6-pound 12-bore, and as they have been 
told by several writers that they are dan- 
gerous and ineffective, many such readers 
are sure to be prejudiced against them. 
Naturally they would be dangerous and 
abominable kickers with our standard 
shells, but there is no ground to believe 
that they would not stand up as well as 
a 20, kill just as effectively and actually 
be safer with the proper loads. 

The reduction in pressure in a 12-bore 
using an ounce-load, shows conclusively 
that, actually, a 12 to shoot that charge 
could safely be made lighter than is pos- 
sible with the 20-gauge. Some of the best 
makers on the other side of the pond are 
actually building twelves down to 5% 
pounds in weight—and they are becoming 
quite popular. 

Colonel John Caswell, an internationally 
known sportsman whose occasional writ- 
ingsin Frecp & STREAM will be remembered, 
has a pair of guns weighing six pounds 
and having 25-inch barrels. The load for 
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Photograph of Peters shot string in flight—the proof of performance 


Good Points on 
Peters Ammunition 


43 years’ experience back of every shell. 
ar < borat wenn 
} park Photography inspection exclusive 
to Peters. 
‘ as Better shot patterns because of better 
‘ wads. 


yer Quality Priming and Powder produce 
maximum range. 
yor Carefully gauged, evenly round shot. 
as _ Case and beveled crimp moisture-proof. 
“i - Send for free booklet, “From Trigger to 
P a . Target.” 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. L-27 
New York CINCINNATI OHIO San Francisco 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN 





“SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 














Go Fishing? 
Play Golf? 


Ever Hunt? 


= 


Thet is tle Stuff ~ 
J.0.BALEAR DY CO. 
Mahe thew Pants and 
other Garments of. 





Ever Wear 


BALLARD’S 
All Wool? 


JACK MINER DOES 


He knows that Wool is a non- 
conductor of heat, therefore, 
keeps body cool in summer 
and warm in winter. 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 


Malone, N. Y. 
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Le can shoot and sell a gun 
that has a clean, spotless bore. 
Nobody wants one that hasn’t. 
Clean the bore mirror-bright and 
keep it protected, with famous 
Hoppe’s No. 9. Necessary regard- 
less what ammunition you shoot. 
_ Removes all harmful residue, 
including lead and metal fouling. 
Prevents RUST. 

Keep the working parts smooth 
and wear-free with Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil. Regular clockmakers’ 

uality. Prevents RUST. Excellent 
or cleaning and polishing 

For all heavy swabbing, always 
f use Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 


Send 10c¢c in 
stamps for 
large sample of 
Hoppe’s No. 9, 
or 15¢ in stamps 





for trial can o 


HOPPE’S Get them at your dealer’s, or if 
LUBRICAT- necessary please write us. Hoppe’s 
ING OIL Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LEG BAG 


My experience on a freezing 
cold duck trip last fall re- 
sulted in this bag. It comes 
well above the waist and is 
large enough to take in coat 
and other outside garments. 

Made of 12 ounce Brown Water- 



















heavy and smooth as moccasin 
leather. Designed especially for 
duck hunting and early spring 
trolling 

Price $6.00; Extra large $7.00, 
postpaid east of the Mississippi. 
If west add 50c. 

Write for Fall Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
189 MainSt., Freeport, Me. 








proof Duck and lined with vir- | 
gin wool blanketing that is as | 





these guns, using copper shot, is 7% of an 
ounce of No. 6’s for driven grouse. This 
load naturally seems absurdly small for a 
12-bore, but there are 218 pellets of Amer- 
ican 6’s to an ounce and exactly the same 
number of English 5’s, which is a popular 
size over there. An improved cylinder 
barrel with either size of shot would place 
98 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. 
There are 191 pellets in the 7%-ounce load 
and 86 in the circle, using chilled shot. 
The copper shot, as has been said, im- 


proves the density of the pattern 10 per 
cent so that by its use, patterns averaging 
94 per cent will be secured. This is exactly 
what the Englishmen get from an im- 
proved cylinder barrel with a full ounce 
of their 7’s, and they will also get less 
recoil and decreased chamber pressure. 

There is, of course, still some ground 
for opposition. Someone will say that such 
a 12-bore, though no heavier, will be 
bulkier than a 20 of equal weight. That is 
true to some extent. One cannot diminish 
the diameter of the barrels by much, 
although the frame and stock need be but 
little larger than that of a 20, since the 
barrels can be bound together somewhat 
closer than they are on a normal gun. 
But if one thinks that they do not handle 
as well and shoot as comfortably, he is 
drawing upon his imagination and has had 
no experience with this type of weapon. 

Of course, such guns are not cheap nor 
is it possible to make them cheaply, as 
the fitting and the material must obviously 
be of the very best. One may also observe 
that the ammunition is more bulky, but 
we use 234-inch cases to shoot an ounce 
of shot from our twenties and the En- 
glish long since reduced the length of 
their 12-bore shells for upland game to 
24% inches. 

As the writer observed in the beginning 


| of this article, he sees no cause for grum- 


DUCK HUNTERS | 


bling whether the case is long and thin 
or short and fat, so long as the cubic 
contents is about the same and it does 
the work. 

In respect to this, it is about time we 
began to reduce the length of our shells 
using modern, concentrated propellants. 
There is no need for the large powder space 
which we allow. The base wad which 
helps to fill up the case when dense pow- 
der is used could be dispensed with and 
no doubt powders could be condensed 
much more than they are at present. The 
total length of the wad-column over the 
powder need not be more than two-thirds 
of the diameter of the bore. In a 12-gauge, 
that is slightly less than half an inch and 
we may yet discover a better form of 
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wadding. Using copperized shot, the 
charge can be reduced 10 per cent and 
still retain the same proportion of effec- 
tiveness. 

So there is no reason why our shells 
should not be reduced to less than 2% 
inches. At present, we are all carrying 
around a lot of useless weight and bulk, 
no matter what size gun we shoot. Am- 
munition ¢ompanies would, of course, be 
loath to make shells of this size as they 
would merely complicate production. They 


Did you hear that? I guess we had better be going! 


would be useless in the millions of guns 
now in service and far too many different 
sizes have to be made now to satisfy the 
finicky customers. These shells are bound 
to come eventually, however, because we 
cannot retard progress forever. 

The writer does not advocate the pur- 
chase of one of these light twelves at this 
time and most certainly he does not ex- 
pect to scrap all of his own old guns and 
go in for them. He is well satisfied with 
them as they are. But it would appear 
that the reduction of the load with the 
coming of more efficient ammunition and 
the reduction of the weight of metal in 
our guns without diminishing the bore 
size, so long as we have pressure to con- 
tend with to secure the velocity which 
gives us the desired energy, are as likely 
to lead to ultimate success as the present 
use of excessive loads squeezed into 
smaller barrels. 


ONCE MORE—THE KRAG 
SPORTER 


Claude M. Kreider 


HIS article on amateur restocking 

seems both presumptuous and trite 
when one considers the many recent ar- 
ticles and several fine books by recognized 
authorities dealing with the subject. And 
yet, when I handle and shoot the Krag 
sporter pictured on page 50 it seems worth 
risking the gun editor’s pointed remarks 
to tell about it. 

Of special interest to the ordinary 
hunter may be the fact that this rifle, re- 
stocked and remodeled by me, an amateur, 
cost complete, around ten dollars. Again, 
it represents amateur application of re- 
stocking methods as advised by Whelen, 
Crossman, Baker, and others; so perhaps 
other hesitant admirers of the clumsy 
Krag’s inherent possibilities may feel 
urged to get a stick of wood and go to it. 

This rifle is not presumed to equal the 
sporting-stocked Springfield, -but it does 
make a neat, well-balanced game rifle, 
with its smooth working bolt and easily 
loaded “cellar door.’ With modern 220- 
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* thas the 


PUNCH’ 


j Pergree of sportsmen 
hailing from all points of 
the compass will testify to the 
fact that Captain Eli Laird of 
Dude Ranch, Montana, knows 
his stuff. And when Captain 
Laird holds a brace of Ajax 
Heavies between thumb and 
trigger finger and says in his 
cryptic way, “‘That’s my car- 
tridge...it has the punch” —why, 
that’s endorsement in plenty for 
any shot shell that was ever 
slipped into breech or magazine. 


: : Thats my carlridg " 


says Captain Laird 


Punch is the 
quality in a 
shot shell that 
lets you, reach 
up and out... 
that allows you 
to fold up your 
bird at distances 
that make 
shooters of or- 
dinary ammu- 
nition hold 
their fire. Punch 
is the wallop 
behind theshot 





string that makes clean hits in- 
stead of ragged ones, certain 
bags instead of fluky ones. 
“Yes, sir,” says Captain Laird 
of Dude Ranch, Montana, 
“that’s my cartridge”... and 
from everywhere that sportsmen 
gather to shoot fast- winging 


wild fowl, there comes an echo 
—punch, after all, says it all. 


A 7 gy 


Ajax Heavies are made in 12, 
16 or 20 gauge and in lacquered 
or regular waterproofed black 
casings, with generous high 
brass bases. 


tt adaaiiiaal 


7 vy vy 
ya There’s a U. S. shell or cartridge for every shooting pur- 


pose, for every shooter's purse, including Climax, Climax 
* 
Sy tou 
: 


Heavies and Defiance shells, U. S. Improved Thirty- 
Ws) ‘ 








Thirties and other big game cartridges, Self-Cleaning a 
rim-fires and centre-fires, and the famous .22 N. R. A’s. > {WOr= 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
uis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead Sain 2 
Company, Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Merchants Bi a 
Hardware Limited, Calgary, Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. aie 
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grain stuff she has her 2200 odd feet a someone remarks; but it fits me better 
second velocity, and will place a five-shot than one of 3% inches. The circumference 
group in a three-inch circle at seventy-five around the grip is five inches, and about 
yards, prone, with a rear peep and gold-_ the required minimum for strength, I be- 
@? | bead front sights. And Springfield lovers, lieve. Never again a slender, “graceful” 
please don’t laugh, for not so many years’ grip since a zealous friend one time broke 
ago, when I played a lot with the Model my beautiful Springfield stock there, 


03, it did no better. when he executed the Manual of Arms 
The accommodating D.C.M. setls these and the butt hit the ceiling. 
“as issued” but serviceable carbines for a Our fingers vary in length, so why not 
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| you want to give 
“him” a_ real, 
thrilling surprise— 
something he'll truly 
appreciate for many 
years to come— 
give him a pair of 
Russell’s hand- 
sewed moccasin 
Boots, Sport Ox- : " ae 
fords or Slippers. A Krag rifle restocked by Mr. Kreider 
Any hunter or fisher 
knows the famed quality measly $1.50. My stick of good, hard a grip to fit them, since three of the digits 
of Russell’s—knows that raf Ss $4.0 dI} I : Z z A a ; hile 
there is no finer outdoor | Walnut cost me $4.00, an nad the sights must steady the rifle, without strain, whi ¢ 
footwear in the world for | on hand. The other fellow might run the the index finger does its “squeezing stuff.” 
comfort, water-resistance | cost up to around $20, total, but that would The middle finger can grasp more wood 
and rugged durability. > the limi ren f I a ae . 
- c g é 

You'll be proud to give | De the limit, even for the best sight equip- than can the little one, so this grip tapers 
them, and “he’ll” be happy ment, sling and steel butt plate. in cross section, from a thickness of 
to receive them. The rifle weighs 734 pounds with its 1746 inches at the middle, to 1%4 inches 

Send for our catalog | 22-inch barrel, and it balances at a point at the grip cap. This particular feature 
showing the complete line id Stee : . 
of Russell's True Mocca- | 5/2 inches forward of the trigger, so that it impressed me in one of the early Wund- 
sin Boots, Slippers and feels even lighter. The forend was made hammer stocks, which I examined in the 
Golf Oxfords for men, wo- 
men and youths. Then you 
can choose exactly what 
you want, get the size, and 
place your order plenty of 
time in advance. 


w. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


946 Wisconsin Ave. 
Berlin, Wis. 


REDUCED LOADS 


Not available from loading companies 
for your big calibre arms but easily pro- 
duced with Ideal Reloading Tools. For 
individuals, armories, police depts., | a bit longer than the usual standard, and shop of that master craftsman many years 
rifle clubs. Write for information. measures 171% inches from the trigger to ago. Also from him I acquired the idea 
the plain, rounded end. With my long of the deeply undercut, but fairly thick 
arms this length permits a comfortable and rounded comb, which feels nice and 
grasp of the pad round forestock where cozy under the cheek. The undercut gives 
the checking feels best. room to the fleshy part of the trigger 
The stock measures 137 inches from hand, whether the thumb crosses or is 
trigger to center of butt “plate, with a laid alongside. 
drop of 15 inches at comb, and 2% inches The butt plate is a steel one, once made 
. at heel, measured below the 100-yard line by Newton, and is 4% inches long. I 
== *Cartudne’ | of sight. “Very straight,” some shooters roughed it plenty by scribing a series of 








Never/eak™ 








The reverse or left side of the author’s rifle 







IDEAL No.10 
with 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 





= 


308245 
Reduced load for 
30-40, 300«CG.. 
06, 7.62 Russ., Handles .30 Govt. 06, .3000 Sav., 
etc. .25 Rem., 7.65 Mauser, etc. $6.50 





Use Ideal Handbook, No. 29, the authority 
on reloading. Information, tables, description, 
sent for 50 cents. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 



















Highpower Headlight 
without an equal 
Hunting Coon, ’Possum, 
Frogs, Gators, Fish, etc. 
Used by Professionals 
throughout the World. An under-view of the same rifle 
Send for Free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light me. Oe. may remark, but it fits a fellow with a thin interlocking circles with sharp compasses, 

















ss we m face, who likes to cuddle his emaciated and then following around each mark with 

: cheek on the “kinda” fat, rounded comb. small, close-set prick punches. 
* The butt plate pitches 314 inches, so the Pistol grip and forearm are checked 
NEW GUN CASE toe of the steel plate comes up where it rather coarse, the lines going deep, and 
should be—slightly removed from my leaving good, sharp diamonds. I did the 
ae + cer Saat op eee weet, bony and tender shoulder. ; ; work with a tool made from quarfer-inch 
silk plush. Light weight, absolute protection from The pistol grip, much maligned, dis- tool steel, which cuts three grooves at 
knocks and moisture. Either double benvel, a cussed and misplaced hunk of wood, scales onge and saves labor, if carefully handled. 
nem four inches from trigger center to edge of The checking was given two coats of thin 
GIBSON, INC. Kalamazoo, Mich. cap, and feels right in my rather large shellac and one of varnish, which treat- 
: hand. “Not close enough to the trigger,” ment is oil repellent, preventing the soft- 
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ening and mashing of the work so often 
due to the effect of oiling. 

Of course, the usual oil finish was used 
on the stock, the hard walnut taking only 
about fifteen coats of the linseed and 
“turp” before being ready for the final pol- 
_ A hard rubbing with crocus cloth, fol- 
lowed by a session with dry pumice, then 
brought out a very rich velvet finish. 

Already am I condemned, of course, for 
that bolt-head peep sight shown in the 
photo, for the Krag bolt is notoriously 
loose, with a corresponding lateral motion 
in such a sight. But that sight came back 
to the same position after many, many 
snapping tests, with the rifle in a vise; 





and on the range it groups them well | 
enough to satisfy anyone except those | 


hunters who always kill their bucks by 
heart shots at 500 yards. A Lyman No. 48 
would be better, of course, but would 
sacrifice several most valuable inches in 
length between sights; an especially im- 
portant point with this 22-inch barrel. 
This short-stemmed peep sight is strong 


but will hinge back for carrying in a | 


scabbard. It is held at the base by a husky 
screw going through a steel block, filed 
with a wide dove-tail which drives into a 
corresponding slot in the bolt head. 


NE more important factor is that this 

short stem peep, when set for 100 
yards, just lets the vision clear the top of 
the extractor in picking up the Sheard 
gold-bead front sight, which was filed off 
at the base to the proper height. The sight 
line now is just 7%-inch above the center 
of the bore. The front-sight band and 
stud is a Springfield assembly, with which 
this barrel came fitted. 

Right here, some earnest student of the 
target range growls: “For th’ love of 
Mike” (meaning micrometer, of course), 
“this bird ain’t got any windage.” I plead 
guilty. But—and a piffle or two for fancy 
sights on a game rifle—one targets the arm 
before starting the hunt, if he is wise; 
then leaves that sight set tight, and carries 
along the good ammunition which gave 
that zero. And, at the range, I can drive 
the dove-tail peep to the required position, 
with a harder blow from a hammer, than 
it can ever accidentally receive. 

As to various sight adjustments: I don’t 
ever want to be in the predicament of a 
friend with whom I spent a night load- 
ing, then a day testing special Springfield 
loads for bear, moose, and goats. In British 
Columbia he lost his notebook containing 
all the zero data for three velocities and 
bullet weights, trusted to a faulty memory, 
and missed some splendid shots. 

This carbine barrel was placed in a lathe 
for polishing with fine emery and crocus 
cloth, and then blued with one of the 
proven corrosive formulas, which gave a 
nice blue-black finish with about twenty- 
five applications. 

With all modesty, and full recognition 
of the real gunsmith’s art, I would men- 
tion that this restocking is not a job from 
which the home tinkerers need shy. It is 
absorbing, creative work and, given good 
tools in the hands of a fair mechanic, re- 
quires only patience. 

The rasp is the thing to be used a lot, 
after plane and draw-knife have reduced 
the stock blank to a rough oversize in 
shape. Then chisels let in the metal parts 
of magazine and tang; gouges, followed 
by a small bearing scraper, finish the bar- 
rel channel. After the guard screws have 
set the metal to place, the rough stock 
should be tried at the shoulder, rasped 
down, tried again, and the process re- 











peated until every dimension fits the owner | 


perfectly. Then follows hours of elbow 
grease and sand paper, raising the grain 
with water, sanding again, then a final 
polish with crocus, and lastly the oil finish. 








Gifts ... 


for all who 


love outdoors 








Never has there been gathered together from the 
four corners of the world such an assortment of 
outdoor gifts as we offer for this Christmas. 

Both sexes and all ages can find something to 
delight them. For your convenience we have printed 
a gift book, “The Christmas Trail,” which we will 
gladly send you free. Write for your copy today. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH Co. 


GheGreatest SPORTING GOODS STORE in the‘World 
MADISON AVE.AT 45" STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 















Fr KnockaboutGun . . $175 
Sauce gun, rede 180... $150 

“ 280 $225 
Seanecttn gun, Eagle grade - + $550 


Each of them the best value in the market for the price 





Beneneliehs $25. Others, $40 and $45 





No Battery Flashlight, $10 
Creates its own electricity 
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Revolvi seat and shell box. 
Seat padded, box holds 400 shells, 
leather handle for carrying. $11 


“Kwit-yur-wury” Kit. For ice rome 12 tip ups, 
heavy skimmer,sectional ice chisel,lead sounder, 
hooks, lines and reels. Wooden case. $10 
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OLD KING COLE says 
MERRY XMAS 


with a 









‘7.50 value 
all for $300 


Sterling silver plated Humidor, 
finished in Maroon, Black, or Dark 
Blue Enamel. Equipped with clay 
moistener to preserve natural to- 
bacco flavor. Regular value $6.00 
%-Ib. Tin of Old King Cole Smok- 
ing Mixture. Regular value, $1.50 


Total value $7.50 
TO YOU MR. SMOKER $3.00 


Send your check or money-order today for 
Holiday Wrapped Gift Package. Money 
Back guarantee if not entirely satisfied. 


B. WASSERMAN CO. 
83 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 


eo} Rome 41, [cm ee) &- 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


The Tobacco Classic” 























Y A Gift rit 
G UY SPORTSMEN 


NO-BATTERY : 
TORCH 


The smallest electric 
light plant in the world 
—only 8” long. A contin- 
uous light . anytime—any- 
where, by a few turns of the 
handle. Not affected by heat, 
cold or moisture. Used by 
Byrd and Roosevelt. Guaran- 
teed. Price $10 postpaid. 
Sent direct if your dealer cannot 
supply—send for circular. 
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Mr. & Mrs. Pintail 


Delightful little Original Etchings of Wild 
Ducks + one of 17 attractive subjects by 
F. 8S. Farley. $1.50 each. Larger, more at- 
tractive and better in quality than you will 
expect. An attractive gift for Christmas. 
Whole series sent post paid on approval. 
No risk to you. 

THE PURNELL GALLERIES 

405 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 











U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
or - Merkel Bros. -Manniicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line deasen Arms & Ammunition 

Springfield's Restoched \v Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 

Larg ock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side A , Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. *® Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 





A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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LONG SHELLS IN SHORT CHAMBERS 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HAT happens when you shoot a 

23-inch shell in a shotgun chamber 
measuring 2% inches? And, what results 
in pattern and shot performance are ob- 
tained when short shells are fired in 
chambers that are over-length? 

Because some standard shotguns are 
bored with chambers of different lengths 
in the samme gauge and because several of 
the most popular gauge shells are loaded 
in different sized cases, shooters are some- 
times puzzled to know which chamber to 
specify when they order new guns. Also, 
after they have received the weapon, they 
are at times undecided which length of 
shell shoots best. 

Fortunately, the manufacturers of shot- 
guns and ammunition are cooperating to 
simplify and reduce the extensive variety 
of loaded shells. They first attacked the 
line of metallic ammunition and cut it by 
dropping in bunches the older, obsolete 
loads for which dealers had little call. In 
the latest lists of shotgun ammunition we 
note the same treatment. 

A year or so ago, some factories would 
load up four different lengths of shells 
for the 20-gauge alone. Add to these the 
six or eight different brands of powder 
which were furnished for each, eight dif- 
ferent sizes of shot with a choice of 
chilled or soft, also buckshot and ball 
loads, and the poor ammunition dealer 
was kept guessing and nearly broke in his 
attempt to stock even a fairly representa- 
tive line for each gauge. 

A fortunate circumstance is that two 
popular size guns use only one length of 
shell each, as standard merchandise. These 
gauges are the 16 and the 10. The 16’s are 
chambered for standard 2% -inch cases 
and the 10-gauge takes a shell measuring 
2% inches. Owners of these gauges need 
not consider the problem of proper shell 
length. Shells 234 inches long are some- 
times loaded to order for the 16-gauge, 
but it is doubtful if dealers carry them 
as regular stock. The 16- and 10-gauge 
shooter has only to choose his powder 
and shot size when he buys shells. 

The worst puzzler is the 20-bore. The 
standard chamber length for this gun and 
the standard loads have for years meas- 
ured 2% inches. Then the high-velocity 
loads with progressive powder appeared 
and things were changed. These new 
loads contained increased quantities of 
powder and shot. Instead of the old stand- 
ard of 2% drams of powder and % 
ounces of shot, they carry the equivalent 
of 234 drams and 1 ounce. To contain 
these loads a longer shell was necessary 
and the 234-inch case is practically stand- 
ard with high-power 20-bore loads. 


IHESE new shells are selling fast. All 

of us seem to have a weakness for high 
power, be it in shotgun loads, automobiles 
or anything else. The gun makers are 
swinging over into line with 234-inch 
chambers as standard, but this step only 
takes care of new production. There re- 
main in the hands of shooters many thou- 
sands of guns with the old 2!%-inch 
chamber and without any question these 
men are using, or expect to use sometime, 
the longer case with its high-velocity and 
long-range appeal. 

Because pump and repeating shotguns 
are built on a different principle in respect 
to chamber and cone, their users will not 
experience the same troubles that come to 
the shooter of double-barrel models. Win- 
chester repeaters are chambered with a 
moderate lead or cone and the factory 
writes that their guns will shoot in per- 


fect safety any length of shell which will 
work through the magazine. 

The Western Cartridge Company sug- 
gests first that shells be used which fit 
the chamber of the gun, but they add that 
a difference of one-eighth of an inch be- 
tween chamber and shell will do no harm, 
except that fhe long shell will eject with 
frayed ends. Then they say, “Shooting a 
2%-inch shell from a 2%-inch gun, how- 
ever, is a different proposition, parti- 
cularly in guns without a cone lap; that 
is, guns where the cone enters the cham- 
ber with a sharp angle. Most of the 
double-barrel guns have this angle from 
chamber to cone. Most of the pump guns 
do not. So far as the barrels of pump 
guns are concerned, nearly any length of 
shell within that gauge could be used if 
the action would take it.” 

Parker Bros. sound a note of warning 
in their advice on this chamber business 
and say, “We advise that shells be used 
which fit the chamber. We allow about 
one-eighth of an inch for shell lap and you 
can readily see if a 234-inch shell is fired 
in a gun chambered for only 2%4-inch 
shells, there is an extra pressure set up 
in the chamber cone where the shell is 
compelled to open out in the smaller 
diameter. 

“If the walls at this point are sufficiently 
heavy to withstand the strain of con- 
tinued use, no harm probably will de- 
velop, but if they are not heavy, as we 
would suppose would be the case in a gun 
chambered for 2%4-inch shells, there might 
be a considerable chance for the barrels 
to swell at this point.” 


HE shooter can easily feel this in- 

crease in pressure which the Win- 
chester Company states is about a half- 
ton. The added recoil it causes is quite 
noticeable and makes the shooting of very 
light guns a severe punishment. 

While there appears to be no serious 
danger existing from swollen barrels in 
well-built guns, I believe that from the 
angle of safety and shooting comfort alone, 
it will pay owners of 2%-inch twenties, 
who expect to use longer loads, to return 
their barrels to the factory and have them 
lengthened. 

Just what will happen to some of the 
cheaply built single-barrel guns is difficult 
to predict. For one, I would take no 
chances with over-size shells in these 
weapons. 

In this factory advice on the practice 
of assorting chambers and shells, only 
the safety element was mentioned. There 
is another angle from which it should be 
considered—its influence upon shot pat- 
tern. 

Shooting shells shorter than your gun’s 
chamber causes no increase in pressure. 
There is, however, a decided change in the 
gun’s performance. Short shells in long 
chambers show a tendency to open the 
pattern. The target is sometimes quite 
even and at other times somewhat patchy, 
but there is usually that tendency towards 
the effect of spreader loads. 

This is actually an advantage to users 
of single-barrel 20-bores. They can specify 
2%4-inch chambers with full-choked bar- 
vels and use long-range loads for ducks. 
For closer work—as on upland birds— 
the 21-inch shells will throw a pattern 
open enough to give the gun a fair, all- 
round performance. The ideal outfit, of 
course, would include an extra barrel of 
modified choke but probably not one 
shooter in a hundred carries a shotgun 
for which he owns two sets of barrels. 
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Firing 234-inch shells from a 2%4-inch 
chamber shows a more radical influence 
upon shot spread. In my guns, the pattern 
promptly blows up when I attempt it. 
There is no consistency or regularity in 
the patterns, except that they are very 
patchy and considerably reduced. 

One of my 20-bores—an Ithaca Number 
One—has 21-inch chambers and when 
using the same length of shell, gives a 
very pleasing performance for bird shoot- 
ing. At 40 yards the full-choked barrel 
throws 224 pellets of 7!4-shot into a 30- 
inch ring. At 30 yards the modified barrel 
places 249 pellets in the same circle with 
the same size shot. These patterns work 
nicely on 20-gauge game. 

When I targeted 234-inch loads in this 
gun, I could only find 142 pellets of num- 
ber 7!4-shot in the ring at 40 yards, in 
spite of the fact that these longer shells 
carried a full %-ounce more of shot. Num- 
ber 6 shot were even worse. They gave an 
average count of 73 pellets. Number 7 
shot counted but 85. Clearly, this gun 
with big loads performs badly upon any 
game and at any shotgun range. 

Therefore, not only for the sake of 
safety but for pattern and performance 
also, owners of 2%-inch guns who ex- 
pect to shoot long loads should have them 
re-chambered. I have found several fac- 
tories willing to alter their own products 
at a very low cost. 

Less trouble is experienced with 12- 
gauge guns. Unless one gets reckless and 
loads a regular chamber with the special 
3-inch cases, he will not have trouble with 
increased pressures to any dangerous 
extent. 

If I were buying a new gun for general 
shooting, I would specify the following 
sizes of chambers for the several gauges: 
In .410-gauge, the 2%4-inch chamber, al- 
ways. The short 2-inch load does not de- 
velop the full capacity of this little gun 
and the shooter who uses it only handicaps 
himself and his weapon. 

In the 20-bore I would have 234-inch 
chambers unless the gun was a special, 
light-weight field model intended for 
shooting nothing but light loads. My ex- 
perience with the 20-bore, however, has 
been that the heaviest loads are necessary 
to bring the gun’s performance up to 
what the average shooter expects of it. 
Therefore in order to play safe, I shoot 
only 234-inch guns which will doubtless 
soon be standard with all the manufac- 
turers. 

In the 16-gauge there are no options to 
consider. In a 12-gauge I would stick to 
the standard 234-inch chamber. Longer 
shells are sold, but any factory will supply 
you with high-velocity and speed loads in 
this standard shell. 

The long chamber craze has not reached 
the 10-bore as yet. They are still machined 
to the standard 2% inches and when 
my regular 10-gauge doesn’t land the 
ducks, I figure they are out of range 
for me. 


A REST FOR THE RIFLEMAN 
By Capt. Charles L. Gilman 


OTHING more than a handful of 

ten-penny nails and a belt ax are 
required for the construction of an off- 
hand rest which will “tune in” a hunting 
rifle so that its sights are absolutely right 
for shooting at game. 

The advantages of this type of rest are 
two-fold: A rifle sighted-in upon it will 
shoot off-hand exactly where it shoots 
from the rest; it can be constructed quick- 
ly from material abundant in any wooded 
country. 

Every hunter has encountered, or will 
encounter, if he keeps on hunting, the 
necessity for sighting in after getting into 
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Tuenre’s health and strength in a brisk tramp through the woods—plenty 
of joy in the hearts of men who don’t let winter rob them of outdoor sports. 

And what a delight to relax about a cozy fireside when evening comes 
—evening that means still greater comfort and pleasure when the cabin is 
equipped with a Kohler Electric Plant! 

Kohler Electric Plants make every cabin, every lodge, every country 
home cheerier, snugger, a much happier place to be in—especially on 
long midwinter evenings. They provide constant, unfailing electric cur- 
rent for light and power. 

Kohler plants are practical electric units for all places beyond the light 
wires. Whether your lodge is occupied during the week or not, Kohler 
plants get along without special attention. No storage plants to worry 
about while you’re gone. 

These efficient units generate standard electric current at 110 or 220 
volts A. C. or D.C. Capacities range from 800 watts to 10 K. W. There is 
also a 32-volt plant equipped with a rubber-cell type storage battery. 

Whatever your interests may be in winter sports—whether it is hunt- 
ing, skiing, or just plain enjoyment of winter’s grandeur in the woods, you 
will want your cabin equipped with a Kohler plant—the choice of thou- 
sands whose blood does not grow cold with frigid weather. 

Mail coupon and let us tell you more about Kohler Plants. Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches 
in principal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures, 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing— 
CO Kohler Electric Plants 
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We. Scott 


| of its sights. Or it may be the rifle just 





Guns 







HUNTING for Small or 

Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 

tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 

is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 

FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 


16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 


We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 

made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. 

A competent staff of gun experts always ready to 

take exact measurements and offer practical advice. 
*Fine Restocking* 





To Develop Your Marksmanship 


W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target practice. 
Two grades, either .177 or .22 ecal., 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 


















See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Sole U. 8. Agents 
Send for our new 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 14 of Imported & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c In stamps, coin, check or money order, 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 


ae es tO) DS DID ae Bre 
The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 


ubber-All 


ved The Perfect Waterproof Suit 
FOR THE DUCK HUNTER 


and other sportsmen. Men 
and women who are fond of 
outdoor recreation, will find 
either the One or Two 
piece RUBBER-ALL suit 
ideal for any outdoor activ- 
ity in any weather 
A check or money order 
for $15.00 will bring you 
a perfect suit by P. I’. pre- 
paid. Please state com- 
plete height’ .and chest 
measurements. 
Dealers write for special 
discounts 
Free booklet sent upon request 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 West 25th St. 
New York City 


The BULL'S E EYE fisroc 


for Xmas 




















Guaranteed to hit a 
fly at ten feet. 
Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic 
Team man. Shoots 
No. 6 shot and 
doesn’t break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically 

Soldiers, sportsmen and 
police departments use 
them for practice and pleasure. Set 
includes bull’s-eye stamp, bird tar- 
gets and extra ammunition. 

Ask your dealer first 


$3.00 prepaid 
BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. ..8%%.*%.0. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE © 
hee Ee 


Manufactured Since 1 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 





lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 

take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in ‘place, and also acts as arkle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. @ 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO, genx 
Dept. &@ St. Paul, Minnesota 
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the woods. It may be his own rifle which 
has met with such mishaps in transporta- 
tion as to cast doubt upon the alignment 


bought, borrowed or re-equipped with 
sights by one of his companions, 

To sight-in off-hand is a tedious process, 
fogged up with “personal error” and in- 
volves a heavy expenditure of time and 
ammunition. The wilderness seldom offers 
a fair chance for prone shooting, usually 
demanding an unconscionable amount of 
“swamping” to secure a clear firing field 
close to the ground. 

In such a contingency, proceed as fol- 
lows: Select a level piece of ground, fac- 


| ing north if possible, where a range of at 


least 100 yards can be secured with a min- 
imum amount of tree felling—a mere 
crack through the timber is sufficient. Cut 
from the sapling growth at hand five poles 
of a length equal to your own height and 
about two inches in diameter. Point three 
of them. 

Set these three pointed poles vertically 
in the ground at the firing place and ina 
“V” formation with its apex toward the 
target. The length of the two sides of this 
“V” should be approximately the distance 
from your right shoulder, across your 
body to the knuckles of the clenched fist 
at the end of your extended left arm. The 
width of the opening of this “V” should 
be that of your shoulders. Ail three posts 
should be driven into the ground and 
chopped off at the top until their above- 
ground height is that of your arm-pits. 

On top of these posts, nail your two 
remaining poles. Across the “V” so form- 
ed and at about the length of your hand 
back from its apex, nail a short, smooth 
cross-piece. Brace the sides and the two 
rear posts as seems necessary. 

Round poles can be nailed very securely 
to each other if the sides in contact are 
slightly flattened. 

Here you have a “stall” into which you 
can step with your rifle and wedge your- 
self forward until your body is fully sup- 
ported at each side and under each arm- 
pit. Your extended left arm is draped 
along the left rail of the “V”, your right 
elbow settles on the right rail and your 
left wrist rests on the cross bar, just back 
of the apex. 

While the shooter’s body is firmly sup- 
ported in the normal position for off-hand 
firing, no part or portion of the rifle 
touches any support more solid than that 
of bone and muscle. 


HERE are none of those tricky damp- 
ings of normal vibrations which make 
a high-powered rifle shoot to a different 
elevation when rested on a solid object 
than when supported by the shooter alone. 

Sight adjustments made while firing 
from this rest hold good when the shooter 
is without artificial support. The only pos- 
sible variation is a slight lowering of ele- 
vation due to the “sagging” of the shooter 
under the weight of the rifle when holding 
his aim too long off-hand—and one sel- 
dom dwells too long on his aim at game, 
and gets it. 

The target, either a ready-made one 
brought along for this purpose or one 
improvised from materials at hand—the 
heavy corrugated cardboard of the pack- 
ing-case cartons now in general use is 
excellent for this purpose—may be nailed 
to a convenient tree or to two stakes set 
vertically in the ground the proper dis- 
tance apart. 

As to performances with this rest : They 
are a very little less exact than those ob- 
tained with the more solid muzzle and 
elbow rest. With hunting sights and rifles 
of good intrinsic accuracy, I find that I 
get groups ranging from two to four inches 
in extreme diameter with peep and: open 


sights, respectively, and bead front sights. 

Consistent grouping, rather than close 
grouping, is the foundation of sighting-in 
shooting. Corrections are made from the 
center of impact of the group and for this 
purpose a fairly large group is as good 
as a small one. 

In fact, it is probably better, since the 
larger group represents the kind of sight 
alignment the shooter will make when 
pressed for time, while the smaller is the 
result of more painstaking aiming than is 
usually either possible or profitable when 
shooting at game. 

In my own experience with this rest, 
and I have set up three of them and tar- 


Only a handful of ten-penny nails and a 
belt ax are required for the construction 
of this rifle rest 


geted over a score of rifles on them, one 
shot has been found sufficient for the pre- 
liminary sight adjustments. When worked 
in close to the black, my practice is to 
verify each shot by a second and base the 
adjustment upon a point central between 
the two when they are reasonably close— 
say an inch and a half—to each other. If 
they spread very much more than this, 
I fire a third shot to determine which of 
the first two was the wild one, and dis- 
regard it entirely. 

Only on the final adjustment do I find 
it necessary to shoot a five-shot group for 
ultimate verification. 

The number of shots necessary to sight- 
in depends entirely upon the type of sights 
and their original adjustment. I have had 
to expend as high as forty cartridges, 
eventually going up to a fifteen-yard 
range, in order to find the target with a 
poorly sighted rifle. On the other hand, 
I have targeted a Springfield with microm- 
eter rear sight, to my own complete satis- 
faction, with seven cartridges. A standard 
box of twenty will “tune in” the average 
rifle with average sights. Try to do this 
job with sixty, shooting off-hand! 

As a clear range of 100 yards is about 
all that can be obtained without a regular 
logging operation in wooded country, two 
of my three target ranges have been that 
length. Reference to the ballistic tables of 
the cartridge manufacturer supplying your 
ammunition will give you the mid-range 
ordinate of its 200-yard trajectory and it 
is a very simple matter to get a 200-yard 
adjustment by sighting the rifle to shoot 
the designated number of inches high at 
100 yards. 

Crude as this procedure is, it most 
certainly will be found to save time, am- 
munition and—the real objective—game. 
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ON THE FIRING LINE 


“The mechanism whereby mind and 
matter interact has not even begun to be 
explored.”—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Once stood I on the firing line; 
Position number five. 

All crossing birds flew to my right, 
But say folks ;—Man alive! 

With deft and skill, each one I led, 
And broke them all ;—as dead as dead. 


And so it was on number one, 

Fate, or the trap conspired, 

To throw sharp angles to my left. 

But say folks! As I fired, 

With deft and skill, each one I led, 

And broke them all ;—as dead as dead. 


But see me now on number three, 
All straightaways and mild. 

And do I break them, every one? 
Oh, Fireman, save my child! 

As easy birds are to me tossed, 

I hear the referee say, “Lost”! 


L’ENVOI. 


Sir Oliver! You said a heap; 
It surely is a fact, 

No man can say precisely how, 
Brain, hand and eye react. 


To err is human.—Perfect scores divine. | 
May God be with you,—on the firing line. | 


—C. S. RiInpsFoos 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
20- OR 28-GAUGE? 


Snootinc Epitor: 

Having used a 20-gauge gun quite successfully 
on upland game (rabbits, quail, pheasants and 
snipe), 1 am now thinking of getting a 28-bore 
double for rabbits and quail. 

What would you advise as to 9 barrel 
boring? There will not be a great deal of brush 
shooting done with the gun. : 

How about barrel length—26 or 28 inches? — 

Is the 28-gauge becoming obsolete or why is 
it that you so very seldom see this gun and 
ammunition in the field? ‘ 

Do you now think this gun superior to the 
410 for such purposes—especially for rabbits? 

H. S. STEVENSON. 


Ans.—In securing a 28-bore gun for upland 
shooting, I would most certainly advise you to 
have it bored full choke in both barrels. Irre- 
spective of whether there is as much brush in 
the country that you shoot or not, the fact re- 
mains that the little 28-bore shoots a very open 
pattern, even when made full choke, because the 
shell only carries a charge of % of an ounce 
of shot. : 

Barrels 26 inches in length are quite long 
enough for a 28-bore but I think the average 
man will point more acurately with 28-inch 
barrels and you have to hold very close to shoot 
satisfactorily with the 28-bore. The 28, I regret 
to say is becoming less popular as time goes on. 
It never had much popularity because it was 
too great a handicap to the average marksman. 

The 410 I positively would not recommend 
for any form of game shooting, as I feel that 
it will eventually result in the unnecessary 
wounding of a great deal of game. The average 
man feels more inclined to purchase a 20 and 
then if he wants to use a light load, he uses % 
of an ounce of shot in the 20-bore. As a matter 
of fact, $4-ounce in a 20 should really give a 
more effective pattern, because of its shorter 
shot column, than the same amount of shot 
from the narrower barrel of the 28 which leads 
to an excessive amount of deformed shot. 

SHootinc Epiror. 


POLISH THEM 


Cart. Pavt A. Curtis: 

own an Ithaca 12-gauge 30-inch twist barrel 
shotgun. I have owned this gun for the last 
twenty-five years. At the time { bought the gun 
I paid $75.00 for it. The barrels have become 
pitted. Would you advise having the barrels 
rebored, or do you think it would shoot as well as 
when new? I have owned several good makes of 
shotguns, but none that would shoot as strong 


as this one. 
J. A. Vincent. 


Ans.—I would not advise having the barrels 
of your old Ithaca rebored. This might remove 
the choke and ruin their shooting. I would advise 
having them repolished which would probably 
remove some of the pits and improve their con- 
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It’s a Grizzly 


‘o new Colt Super .38 Auto- 
matic Pistol brings to the hunter, 
trapper, explorer, guide or target 
shooter an arm patterned in every 
feature of safety and design after the 
most familiar and satisfactory auto- 
matic pistol ever produced (the Colt . 
Government Model .45), shooting the 
super-power .38 Colt automatic cartridge 
with a muzzle velocity of 1190 feet per 
second. In addition to the long-range 
accuracy thus assured, the “Super .38” will 
effectually stop any animal on the American 
Continent. Like its “Big Brother”— the Gov- 
ernment .45—its every part is forged from 
specification steels, accurately machined, then 
finished, assembled, fitted and target tested by 
hand. Before final approval, the Arm must 
pass the two hundred gauge and visual in- 
spections developed in Colt’s ninety-four 
years of fire arms manufacture. 

Do you wonder that Colt’s New Super .38 
Automatic has received the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of fire arms experts everywhere? 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION ‘ 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Strzet, San Francisco, Calif. 


.. The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 


Let Colt’s Service Department aid 
you in selecting the Arm best suited 
to your needs; in solving your shoot- 
ing problems and in organizing a 


local Revolver 


The new Colt’s Catalog is an his- 
torical, instructive, descriptive Fire 
Arms Manual, profusely illus- 
trated. Write for Catalog No. 41. 














A Christmas Present 


R. C. H. Reid, Firearms & Ammunition Editor of National Sportsman 
says:—‘‘Your Long Range gun is sturdy all over. Not only does it in- 
corporate rugged material with sound workmanship, but it sells at 
the remarkable low price of twenty dollars. Never before, to my 
knowledge, have shotgun shooters been able to acquire so much 

for so little.” 


“It’s a Durable Double.” A catalog in natural colors, ef 
Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. ; 








SPERRY’S 
BALSA and CEDAR 
NATURAL 
DUCK DECOYS 
Painted with nonglint paint 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
Circular on request 


Mfg. by MODERN DECOY CO. 
484 N 


P. 0. Box | ew Haven, Conn. 


Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 

pistol, or exchange with you for any other 

firearm you may want, Write us what you 

have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill 1 oston, Mass. 
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New hunting 
coat stops wind 
from chilling back 


ERE’S a new RED HEAD Hunt- 
ing Coat every hunter will wel- 
come. Remember the last time you 
filled the game pockets of your hunt- 
ing coat with birds—how it bulged 
out and let the wind sweep up your 
back? Brrr—that was cold! But now 
—a patented elastic-protector keeps 
the inside lining snug against your 
- back.Gives warmthand comfort plus. 
From top to bottom an A-1 hunting 
coat. Comfortable, durable, wind 
and water-proof! See it at your dealer 
or write for 


Free Equipment Book 


All the latess RED HEAD Equipment for 
hunters: Coats, shell vests, caps, breeches, 
gun cases, holsters, shell bags, etc. 
Write today for your free copy. 


Red Head Brand Co. 
Name o 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
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dition. The pits, however, in all probability have 
absolutely no effect upon the shooting of the gun. 
Pitted barrels shoot just about as good as smooth 
ones ninety- nine times out of a hundred. The 
only difficulty is that once they are pitted, one 
has to clean them with greater care, as otherwise 
the powder residue will collect in the pits and 
cause them to rust rapidly. 

Eventually the barrels will rust right through 
in some instances. I have seen old guns that were 
carelessly treated that had holes in them through 
which the powder gases leaked out when fired. 
Of course, it is time to discard a gun long before 
that happens. 

If you feel like going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of about $5.00, send the gun back to the 
factory when the season is over and have the 
barrels polished and reblued on the outside. If 
you don't care to bother doing that, just be sure 
to clean it properly after you are through shoot- 
ing to prevent the pits getting worse and don’t 
worry about it. 

Snootine Epitor. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHootine Epitor: 

I am an ardent reader of your Department in 
Fietp & Stream and would like to ask you a 
few questions, Would a .30-06 be the one rifle for 
a man to buy for all American game, chiefly 
deer or would a .30-30, .30, .32 Remington or 
.32 Special be sufficient? That is, for a man who 
could afford only one rifle. I might’ even want 
to shoot crows or woodchucks. 

— the 110-grain bullet be all right for 
them 

In harpooning big fish, would this light bullet 
have as much effect on a fish as the heavier 
bullets with more penetration, if one wanted to 
shoot them? Or would solid balls or load of 
buckshot in a shotgun be as good or better? 

What walght and style of bullet in this caliber 
should be used on the following—deer, black 
bear, mountain lion, possibly moose and moun- 
tain sheep? Can turkey be shot with this gun? 
Would there be any meat left? What size shot 
in a shotgun should be used on turkey? Would 
scatter loads open up a 30-inch, full-choke 20- 
gauge enough for grouse, quail, etc. Could any- 
one in a boat get to good hunting in Texas or 
Mexico? I hear there is good hunting down 
there. I mean to go up the Rio Grande or the 
Neuces as far as possible in a 40-foot boat— 
then go up some tributary in a small boat with 
an outboard. Could one reach game country in 
this manner? 

I have a little problem. I wonder if you can 
help me out. I flinch terribly when I shoot a 
revolver. The thought of the noise seems to 
frighten me. A shotgun or rifle does not bother 
me. How can I break myself? 

Rosert S. Norton. 


Ans.—If a man was to buy a rifle chiefly for 
deer shooting and little else, the .30-06 is un- 
necessarily powerful. A_ cartridge developin 
this great energy is too destructive to deer and 
smaller game. It is the best rifle if a man’s 
shooting is to be done chiefly at moose, large 
bear, elk, caribou, etc., or at sheep and goats at 
long range. 

For your purpose I would recommend a .30-30, 
.32 Remington rimless or .32 Special and the 
choice between them is entirely one of personal 
preference. They are about equal in accuracy and 
Killing power. Certainly the difference between 
them is of no great importance. 

If you contemplate trips into the Northwest, 
by all means get the .06 and then use the 110- 
grain bullet for woodchucks and by virtue of 
the same thought, if you should buy a .30-30, use 
the 110-grain high-speed bullet for that purpose. 
The .30-06 is entirely too destructive for turkey. 
I am afraid you wouldn’t have much meat left. 
I would use a 12-bore gun with number 2 shot 
for turkey. 

Scatter "bende will certainly open up a full- 
choke 30-inch barrel enough for quail. As a 
matter of fact, at anything but short range, they 
will open it up too much. I don’t approve of 
the use of scatter loads in a 20-bore gun be- 
cause the small charge of shot doesn’t permit 
its being widely distributed and still retain 
sufficient pattern to kill regularly. 

I dare say one could reach good shooting in 
Mexico by boat but you would have to get well 
back from the river before you would find really 
fine shooting. 

Most people that are not used to shooting a 
revolver flinch from the muzzle blast and report. 
One thing that will help you is to stuff cotton 
in your ears until you become used to it. 

Suootine Epitor. 


A GOOD OLD GUN 


SHootinc Epitor: 

There are several questions I would like to 
ask you pertaining to guns and ammunition. 
Please excuse the number of them as I am only 
fifteen years old and still have a lot to learn. 

What do you think of the Savage Sporter 
23A? What is the maximum distance of accur- 
acy of the 7 me long-rifle cartridge in this Sav- 
age? What does it group at 100 yards? I am 
thinking of buying one and would like to know 
what you think of this choice. 

I have a Marlin Model 93, octagon barrel, 
.38-55. Is this gun very accurate? What is its 


| 3 Barrel Daly—$150 





















“SUPERIOR 
QUALITY” 


Made in12-16-20 9a. 
25/20 525/35 Win, 


30/30 cals. 
Various 
No. 100 were 
Double Bbl. ete. 
$150 
All Gauges 


ALY guns have the 
exclusive features 
making them so popu- 
lar with all sportsmen 
—superior to others at the price. 
Buy a DALY for the ideal, life- 
time gun. 
Daly Double Barrel Guns; Single 
and Double Barrel Trap, Over- 
Under, and other 3 Barrel Guns 
from $150 to $650—write for 
Catalog a ae 
Trade in your old gun for a NEW Chas. Daly. 
Liberal allowances on trades. 




















Dealers’ inquiries invited. 


CHAS. DALY Inc. 


88 Chambers St. N.Y. 








Pat. Aug. 19, 1924 
BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Stra 
will hold your live decoys. Made from special 
leather equipped with rustless swivel and eyelet 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen: $3.25 half dozen 
Postage paid 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 
W. B. DARTON, Bowdoinham, Me. 











Send for New 
FREE Catalog 
of Used Guns 









Finest custom made 
Sporting Springfield Rifles 


Griffin & Howe world’s best .30/06 remodeled 
Springflelds. Either Sporting or National Match bar- 
rel and action; quality of stock and engraving to suit. 
We supply or mount your own Hensoldt or Zeiss ‘scope, 
with G&H Mounting. Special price if purchasing 
both. Our own hand-made Magnum Rifles, all calibers. 
Highest quality custom gunmaking and repairs; high 
grade shotguns restocked. Write or wire specifications 
for prices. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


Makers of Fine Rifles—Sportsmen’s Outfitters 
202 E. 44th Street, New York City 








EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 


Get the limits, call in strays and pairs— 
watch whole flocks come. coun Sow 


with famous OLT natural toned 
aad @5 een. k. New Mallard Perfect 
Subber—Ne OF atic S125 25. Adi. Game 


Call $1.00. Reg. Crow 
Cal, $1.00. Goose Call 


"P. S. OLT, 


NEW MALLARD PERFECT CALL Dept. B., Pekin, in. 























KING OF °EM ALL 


R. A. King, Jr., 14 yrs. old wins 19390 G.A.H. Shoot, 
with Anti Flinch Pad. Jostam won 1927, 1928 and 1929 
G.A.H. Order today. Dept. “‘B’’. Catalog free. 


JOSTAM MFG.CO. 
5252 Broadway, 
Chicago 
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speed and trajectory? I am thinking of chang- 
ing it for a Winchester .44 carbine because the 
Marlin is so heavy. Is the .44 cartridge good for 
deer and black bear at a range of not more 
than 300 yards? 

Recently my Dad purchased a Model 1884 
Government Springfield .45 from the N. R. A. 
I would like to clear up a matter about the 
sights. At the top of the rear sight (when raised 
for elevation) is the letter ““R”. Then there are 
the numbers from 2 to 20. Does “R’” mean rods 
or what and what do the numbers stand for? 

I also own a Remington, double hammer, 10- 
gauge. As it is quite an old gun, would it be 
safe to use the Remington Nitro Express long- 
range load? I have shot quite a lot of game 
with it last summer with 4% drams, but hesi- 
tate whether to shoot it with these other express 
shells. Also, there is a small dent on the right 
barrel about 4% inches from the muzzle. Does 
this dent do any harm? If so, could I remove 
it myself or must I send it away to be done? 
I enjoyed hunting with this gun very much and 
although it kicks quite a lot, I didn’t notice it 
much while shooting at game. It has 30-inch 
twist barrels and a straight grip. It was formerly 
used as a duck gun. 

P. G. Favour, Jr. 


Ans.—The Savage 23A Sporter is one of the 
finest rifles that has ever been offered to the 
sporting public for the money. The long rifle 
cartridge in this or any other well-made rifle 
has an accurate range of 200 yards. Most good 
.22’s will make a 2%- to 3-inch group at 100 
yards if properly held. I feel quite confident 
you cannot make a better choice in a .22 for 
all-round use. 

The .38-55 iw what we might almost call an 
obsolete cartridge. They are still popular in 
Maine and Minnesota but not nearly as popular 
as they were twenty years ago when it was rec- 
ognized as one of the best cartridges. It is still 
a good load for deer and bear where they are 
hunted in thick cover because it is an excellent 
brush cutter, has good killing power and in 
woods hunting, one has no occasion to shoot at 
long range. The .38-55 Winchester shoots a 
255-grain bullet, has a velocity of 1325 feet per 
second and an energy of 989 pounds. : 

There is also a high-velocity cartridge which 
gives 1770 feet velocity and 1635 pounds ener- 
gy. If I were you I would change the rifle for 
a more popular cartridge and for a lighter weight 


rifle, but I wouldn’t advise you to get the Win- | 


chester .44. This is also more or less of an obso- 
lete cartridge—a good load for black bear and 
deer at short range but not to be considered ser- 
iously for over 150-yard shooting. At 300 yards 
it would be more luck than good judgment if you 
connected with running game. 

Would suggest your getting a Savage model 
99 for the .303 cartridge or a .30-30 Winchester. 

“R” on the side of your old Springfield stands 
for range. The numbers under it refer to the 
sighting elevation required for various distances 
in yards. The twenty refers to 2000 and the two 
to 200 yards. 

Knowing how well these old Remington ham- 
mer guns were made, I would have no hesi- 
tancy in using Remington Nitro Express loads 
in your 10-bore. I would certainly have that 
dent taken out of the rifle barrel. If you don’t, 
the barrel will be worn thin at this spot by 
the constant wearing of the shot charge passing 
over it. Better have a gunsmith do the job. He 
will only charge you about $1.00 to take it out. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


TARGET SIGHTS FOR A .22 
SAVAGE SPORTER 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a Savage Sporter .22 cal. Model 23 
and wish to have your advice on what would be 
the best sights for it on target work. I do not de- 
sire telescope sights—just the plain ones. What 
I want is a rear sight so that it could be folded 
down and the regular sporting sights used. 

Do you favor the Lyman 1A a to ge or the 
Marble’s flexible peep-sight? If there are any 
better than these two, please mention them. 

_I will appreciate your advice on these ques- 
tions. 
Gorpvon Mayrortu. 


Ans.—A folding peep-sight can be attached to 
the grip of the Savage Sporter by the use of 
special long, wood screws which the Lyman Co. 
will supply and the sight will prove to be quite 
as accurate as if attached to a metal tang, but 
inasmuch as this model has no metal tang in the 
gri . it is rather an insecure way to mount a 
sight. 

If the gun was dropped so that the sights struck 
the ground, it would most certainly be knocked 
out of adjustment and be difficult to repair. I 
would prefer to recommend the Lyman Number 
42 receiver sight and adjustable peep-sight which 
in my opinion is quite as satisfactory as the 
folding type. I would, in fact, prefer it on any 
bolt-action arm. 

; you want to use the regular folding open 
sight on the barrel, all you would have to do is 
lower the peep-sight. I think that after you have 
used the peep for a while, you will discard the 
open sight entirely. 

Snootine Eprror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 





“Gee dad! just what I want for Christmas” 






SAFETY RIFLE 


Dad, here’s your chance to make junior 
the happiest of boys on Christmas day 
and protect him with the exclusive 
safety feature that makes the New Iver 
Johnson 22 the outstand- 
ing rifle for young folks. 





The automatic safety 
mechanism prevents firing | 
















or even aiming until the 
safety knob is snapped 
down. 






A wonderful little rifle 
for $7. 











Fine workmanship, accuracy and 
years of superior service are assur- 
ed by the name Iver Johnson. 


Send for Rifle Folder A 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


13 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BRED IN THE PURPLE 


(Continued from page 13) 


for him. A few minutes later I saw him, 
pointing, about fifty yards up. I had no 
way of knowing how long he had been 
pointing. 

Boaty let out a shout. “This is the dog 
Ben said would peter out in half a day. 
Say, if they have any better dog than old 
Joe, I’m a Bobby Jones.” (Boaty’s golf 
scores are always in three figures.) 

We shot the covey and let the singles 
go. Then, collaring the two dogs, we took 
them back to our resting place and made 
them lie down. Here we remained until 
three o’clock. Experience has taught us 
that in the South the hours in the middle 
of the day are the most fruitless, and it 
is much easier on dogs and men to rest at 
this time. 


HE interlude having passed, we de- 

cided to follow the course of the 
branch because Speck advised that the 
birds would be feeding out. Speck kept 
the wagon from fifty to a hundred yards 
away from the stream. 

Here it was that Joe showed the supe- 
rior wisdom of his years. Dot would cast 
far to the left, away from the branch, 
that fine beautiful head ever high and 
moving in her long, space-conquering 
run. How earnestly she took this hunt! 
Nevertheless, Joe found the next covey, a 
large one, and I was two down to Boaty. 
When we had finished shooting, we were 
both approaching the limit and the bet 
would soon be decided. The feeling grew 
on us that these were two unusual dogs. 

The ninth covey was Dot's. Boaty kill- 
ed one on the rise and one single, then 
took his gun apart with a smile. “My limit, 
old chap, and one up on you,” he announc- 
ed. “How many birds before you must 
quit?” 

He knew as well as I that I was within 
one bird of my limit; that the next covey 
would, in all probability, decide the con- 
test. Joe had found one more covey than 
Dot. The best I could hope for was a tie. 

Speck turned the mule homeward, and 
the two dogs raced on either side far 
ahead, working the ground beautifully. 
The sun was sinking. Soon this remark- 
able day must be gone. 

We approached one of the small ponds 
close to the shack, and the two dogs wind- 
ed birds almost simultaneously. They al- 
most pointed and then appeared puzzled. 
Birds had surely been there, and recently. 
Perhaps they had flown to roost, or per- 
haps a hawk had scattered them. I know 
that when birds are molested they will 
often fly to roost. Whether this is from 
some inborn fear of being found or be- 
cause they are some distance from where 
they want to roost I do not know. 

Joe, with customary caution, worked 
carefully and again almost came to a 
point. Dot had left him and cast about 
in one great circle. Whether she found 
the birds or not, I admired her boldness 
and the wisdom of her action. It would 
mean great things for her owner in future 
years. She was of champion caliber. I 
was sure of that. 

Dot was away in front of us, going at 
full speed in her far cast. Then she slow- 
ed down, took perhaps ten cautious steps 
forward and froze. In an instant I was out 
of the wagon. I would take no chance of 
this last covey flushing and spoiling the 
record. Stepping up behind her, I secured 
my last bird of the day. The score was 
tied! 

In ten minutes we were exchanging ex- 
periences with Frank and Ben. Somehow 
they had not managed to do so well. Ben 
muttered something about getting into 
burned-over country, which sounded 


strange to me. Ordinarily the sedge fires 
do not start so early. And then the whole 
nefarious plot burst on me. 

“You knew I was behind the car when 
you said what you did about the dogs!” 
I charged. “You did it deliberately, so 
that we would get the best dogs.” 

He smiled his slow, even smile. “I was 
not disappointed in you, and you were 
pleasantly disappointed in the dogs, eh?” 
he asked. 

I knew then -what he had done. He and 
Frank had deliberately misled me, know- 
ing that Boaty and I would take Dot and 
Joe, thinking they were the poorer pair 
of dogs. A subtle compliment to our 
sportsmanship, perhaps, but greater still, 
the mark of that fine spirit of the outdoors 
to exert every effort to give one’s com- 
panion the best of everything. Yes, friends 
of the fields and the streams, there are 
great rewards, great moments, great 
friendships among the aristocracy of the 
open spaces. 

To be sure I turned to Speck and said 
sternly, “Speck, tell me the truth. Which 
are the best dogs?” 

“Dey’s all good, suh,” he answered, 
“but Kay and Rex am a little old, and 
Rex he short o’ wind. Den, suh, Charley 
he’s a good nigger, but he ain’t been in 
dis country long and he don’t know where 
de birds is.” 

And later he whispered in my ear. 
“De boss told me to go wid you two, 
suh, and Charley his mule ain’t been sick, 
suh, Dey jes’ wanted to give us a chance 
to git away.” 

I leave it to you. Isn’t it a tale of 
champions? 


FINIS FOR HIS NIBS 
(Continued from page 15) 


friend. But all was well! If it had been a 
good car, it would have been a total loss, 
but not so my Miracle. She roosted in the 
saplings, her radiator not a foot from a 
goodly tree, not a light broken, not a win- 
dow cracked ! 

“T hope she’s loosened up now, anyway,” 
said George. 

We cut down seven saplings with our 
hunting knives, drove the Miracle out of 
her nest, and had to run half a mile down 
the cart road to find a place to turn 
around. She wouldn’t go backward, as the 
reverse bands were worn. Then she 
wouldn’t go up the hill because there 
wasn’t enough gas in the tank. I put in a 
gallon from the jug I always carry—a jug 
which is never used except for gasoline. 
When that was done, the back wheels 
could get no traction in the snow. So we 
put on her chains. Somehow we got home. 

“One more trip in that thing, and one 
more pushing or one more runaway, and 
you hunt alone,” said George, by way of 
supper-table conversation. “And the next 
time it’s too cold to start, I’m going to 
build a fire under it!” 

“T'll have the emergency brake tight- 
ened,” said I. 

And the very next morning the dawn 
came stealing over the blooming hills to 
find us releasing the hounds from their 
tin traveling-pen, and George and me 
loading our fowling-pieces. I never knew 
why I loaded my gun on a fox hunt, but 
then... 

In less than a half hour we had a glori- 
ous chase going. The hounds’ voices bit 
the frosty air with a merry din. Over the 
hill they went, with all the indications of 
the kind of hunt a rabid fox hunter 
dreams about. The sounds of baying be- 
came fainter, then died away. 

“This is a real chase,” said George. 
“T’m going over the hill. You can either 
take a stand down the road where the 
car’s parked, or stay right here. He’ll cross 
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one of the places. We'll get this fox!” 
And he was gone. 

I decided to stay where I was, since 
any stand I took was always the wrong 
one, and mounted guard behind a maple 
tree right at the side of the road. After 
an hour, neither George nor any of the 
other hounds having appeared, I was deep 
in contemplation of other things. Another 
fond dream of getting a fox had been dis- 
sipated. 

A sound of hounds brought me to my 
senses. Short, quick yelps broke the si- 
lence of the wilderness. There was the 
music of the fastest chase I had ever 
heard. Across the road and right along 
the edge of the hill opposite me, perhaps 
a quarter of a mile away, I could see the 
dogs, steaming right along and yelping 
like fiends. They went along the crest of 
the hill, then came down and crossed the 
road below me and out of sight—not ten 
feet from where the Miracle was parked, 
I would have bet a million dollars. 

Now they were in the woods below me, 
still driving hard. I peered through the 
brush with the intent gaze of a Mohican. 
The hounds made a turn, Their voices 
were coming nearer, 

And then I saw Reynard! He was com- 
ing straight for me, loping along easily. 
I raised my gun and covered him before 
he was within a hundred yards. Still he 
came straight for me and the road. After 
six years of waiting, I was about to shoot 
a fox. I felt as though it were a lion! 

I could have shot a dozen times before 
that fox stepped into the road, but I guess 
I was pretty cool and collected, and a 
great credit to George’s training! I just 
waited until there was no brush near Rey- 
nard except his own and he was in the 
road proper. Bang! A flashing leap in the 
air! Bang! And Reynard had died on the 
spot ! 

The hounds came up at once. George 
appeared after what seemed to me an un- 
necessarily long time. But I was patient. 
I was standing right there, my gun re- 
loaded in case any other foxes tame along, 
a modest glow of pride on my manly 
countenance, one foot on the road and 
one on the fox. 

After we had returned to George’s 
house, I realized that we had neglected 
one of the most sacred rites of fox hunt- 
ing. 
“The neck-piece that fellow will make 
will square me with my wife so that I 
can hunt foxes for life,” I said to George. 
“But,” I added regretfully, “you should 
have smeared my face with blood of the 
fox at the scene of my first kill. Blooding, 
they call it. It’s always done.” 

“I thought of that,” said George, “but 
it would be a crime to do anything more 
to your face!” 


THE HOODOO OF HOLLOVER 
HOLE 


(Continued from page 20) 


against the clouds, newcomers broke down 
toward the water, twisting and turning in 
their impetuous descent. Above the shoals 
the redheads wheeled in widening circles. 
Splashing luxuriously, the decoys, imbued 
with a kindred spirit, kept up a continual 
clamor. 

We could afford to be selective, and 
seldom fired at the high fliers. Such en- 
deavors were often disastrous, scaring 
away others about to swing into the stool. 
By the margin of a few inches, I missed 
the fate every gunner instinctively fears. 
A mallard, stopped by my companion, 
whizzed past my head and buried itself 
in the muck at the bow of the skiff with 
the hiss of a meteor. Had it hit me, I 
might have been seriously hurt. 

During intervals in the flight we smoked 
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and chatted, or munched at our sand- 
wiches. Sometimes we nodded dozingly, 
only to start .into wakefulness at some 
manifestation of the life around us. Coots 
fluttered in the mazes of the rice, or swam 
into the clearings. Once a heron flapped 
down to a mud bar and stood statuesquely, 
its dagger bill poised above the water. 
Another time our visitors were shovelers, 
which plowed a furrow across the hole 
in their eagerness to light. As if conscious 
of their inferiority, they sat apart from 
the decoys, their long bills lending them a 
sanctimonious aspect. 

Blacks came off the bay in increasing 
numbers. Many were travelers bound for 
the sloughs and flooded fields, and in no 
mood to tarry along their route. The ma- 
jority, however, were hunting a quiet 
place in the bog. Bumped by the air cur- 
rents, they lumbered over the cane or 
down the channel from the dredge bank. 
As the hole widened beneath them they 
tilted their square breasts into the wind 
and hovered. Sometimes they were so 
close that we could see the flash of their 
wing-bars. 


IHREE mallards were quickly dis- 

patched. A drake pintail slithered life- 
lessly into the lily-pads. Two black ducks, 
cruising into range as the dog started 
across the hole, made a belated dash for 
safety. The higher spun down like a 
shuttlecock, stone-dead but apparently 
without a shot mark on its body. The 
performance of its consort was even 
stranger. Half-way to the earth, the duck 
recovered itself and, serenely indifferent 
to our shooting, flew toward the lake. 

Far behind us, where the marsh merged 
with swamp lands, a hundred or more 
dabblers had gathered in a drainage ditch. 
On several occasions we watched singles 
and small bunches drop in among the wil- 
lows. Beyond were cornfields, dotted with 
many puddles, where others preened 
among the shocks. Their rest, fortunately 
for us, was of short duration. With one 
accord they bounded above the trees when 
a farmer loomed at the head of the lane. 

We burrowed into the skiffs when the 
decoys lifted their voices. With muscles 
aching, I watched the patch of sky above 
the hole. Like a flurry of leaves, a flock 
of gadwalls floated across it, their wing 
tips just clearing the grasses. Three col- 
lapsed at the fusillade we directed into 
their. ranks, and a fourth corkscrewed 
over my right shoulder. The slim neck 
jerked backward when I fired, and a hurt- 
ling object crashed through the brittle 
stalks of the rice. 

When the sun sank behind a cloud bank, 
the air became chilled. Conscious of ap- 
proaching dusk, the blackbirds clung to 
the tops of the cane, or fluttered among 
the tussocks. The moist breath of the wind 
hinted of rain or storm. Roaring over 
the shallows, the waves redoubled their 
attack on the bog, leveling the vegetation 
and filling the runways with foam. Like 
advancing troops the mallards deployed 
above the lake, postponing as long as pos- 
sible the gauntlet of the guns. 

It was fast shooting, and our gun bar- 
rels grew uncomfortably hot. Covered 
with mud, the spaniel floundered to the 
far reaches of the hole, his gallant heart 
denying the rest his body craved. The 
pile of slain was dangerously near the 
limit. One duck had not been retrieved, 
a widgeon that fell in a pool near the 
dredge bank. 


“Go get it,’ my companion asked 


through his parched lips. 

As he stretched his limbs a knot of ring- 
bills swished down from the zenith. In 
another moment they were sitting among 
the stool, their necks upraised, regarding 
us with a mixture of curiosity and be- 
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wilderment. Reluctantly we shooed them 
away with our paddles. 

“Tl pick up the callers,” Chick added, 
rolling up his waders. 

When I reached my objective, I saw the 
duck had vanished. The presence of two 
men on the dredge bank gave a plausible 
clue to its whereabouts. One was a stocky 
fellow with a hard-bitten look, whose face 
seemed familiar. The other was tall and 
thin, and averted his eyes while speaking. 

“We'll clean up, all right,” promised the 
first man. As I obtained a better view of 
his features I remembered him as a re- 
cent defendant in a poaching action. “Easy 
pickin’s.” 

“I hope so,” his comrade hastened. 
“Things ain’t been goin’ so good lately.” 

“We'll cop that hole as soon as those two 
hunters leave,” the stocky man declared. 
“Sleep on it nights, so nobody can beat 
our time. Use double the decoys the law 
allows.” He smacked his lips in anticipa- 
tion. “Each of us witha couple of guns. And 
when the ducks light, we’ll murder ’em.” 

“How about the wardens?” was. the 
worried question. 

“Wardens won't look for us here. They 
think we’re in our usual territory.” His 
quick laugh dismissed the subject. “Any- 
how, the chance is worth it. The hotel 
man wants two hundred mallards for a 
banquet, and it’s up to us to supply ’em. 
That'll be soft, ‘cause she’s gonna blow 
mighty hard for a couple days and the 
birds’ll come in for shelter. And when 
they do, they’ll find us waitin’ for ’em.” 

When I repeated the conversation to 
Chick, his jaw tightened grimly. “Market 
gunners, eh?” 

Without further comment he strapped 
on his skis and started for the cane. 
When he returned, his smile was signifi- 
cant. I knew what he had done. He had 
uncovered the four posts, so that they 
would assume motion with the shifting 
of the vegetation, and the rags would 
flap and crackle in the wind. Once more 
Hollover Hole would have its hoodoo. 


THE GROUSE PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 25) 


cent of the records on ruffed grouse— 
and this classification is based upon over 
1,500 actual records brought in by myself 
or my associates—show that grouse do 
need some open land in the vicinity of the 
area which they frequent. 

They need also some brush pasture 
land (Fig. 2). Here is the place where 
you would go to hunt ruffed grouse— 
hawthorns, dogwoods, old orchards and 
other fruit-bearing trees and shrubs. 

Next there is an area of second-growth 
hardwoods, which represent the spring 
nesting ground (Fig. 3). My records show 
that about 80 per cent of the grouse nested 
in this type of cover. In the summer the 
mother grouse leads her birds from the 
spring nesting grounds either into a slash- 
ing (Fig. 5), where they get insect food, 
or else into a brush pasture, where insects 
and also berries are abundant. During the 
fall the grouse congregate in these brush 
pastures. 

As winter comes, being a budding spe- 
cies—they do not need any great amount 
of other food, although it is frankly de- 
sirable—you find them seeking the deep, 
rather dense woodlands for shelter (Fig. 
4). The conifers, or evergreens (Fig. 7), 
also represent winter shelter, as do the 
deep first-growth or large second-growth 
woodlands (Fig. 6). These tentatively 
represent the types of cover on which we 
believe we can base a refuge plan. 

If we are to make a refuge produce a 
maximum number of grouse, we must put 
as many of these different types of cover 
into as many areas as we can. Each area 


must contain approximately two acres of 
all the necessary types of cover, shelter 
and food which the grouse needs if it is 
to be kept alive and propagated. 

So much for the working plan. Before 
we can arrive at satisfactory conclusions 
and work them out, we must have a great 
deal of data. What percentage of the eggs 
hatch? How many are reared? Where do 
the broods of young grouse go? 

Of the eleven nests that we found and 
watched, eight were broken up. Of the 
eight, three were destroyed by a farmer’s 
dog or dogs; one, by a crow; one, a 
mother grouse broke up herself, and the 
rest I am not sure about. I think this is a 
high percentage for nests destroyed; but 
I have watched nests for four years, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that in the 
areas on which I have worked 50 per cent 
of the first nests are broken up every year. 

Usually it is not difficult to tell what 
bird or animal destroys a nest. A dog will 
eat the eggs in their entirety and leave no 
shell. On the area where these observa- 
tions were made there were very few 
foxes, and I know of no other animals 
there that would eat the eggs and leave no 
sign of the shells. I know that one nest was 
destroyed by a crow, because there was a 
telltale feather lying near the nest and 
the eggs were broken by being punctured 
by a sharp instrument from the outside. 
I felt reasonably sure that the grouse had 
broken up her nest in the other case be- 
cause the eggs were untouched. Every 
egg was intact in the nest, except that they 
were crushed a little bit from the top; 
the eggshells were just broken, and the 
eggs themselves not eaten. 

Then there is the question of weather. 
This year we had good weather, and I 
have records of only two birds that nested 
a second time; both of them nested be- 
cause their eggs were broken up by some 
physical cause other than weather. A year 
ago, frost claimed the majority of the 
nests right off, and the birds re-nested. 
Dr. Allen’s records show that the fertil- 
ity is usually very high in the first clutch 
of eggs, but that the second clutch is 
liable to drop considerably. When the 
birds re-nest, the eggs are liable to be only 
60 to 70 per cent fertile. 

Here are my records, based upon twen- 
ty-three broods, for this year only and 
upon one particular refuge. I am not try- 
ing to apply the results to the country at 
large; perhaps three years from now I 
shall be able to deal with the matter more 
broadly. The broods I watched lost in the 
first two weeks about 30 per cent of their 
youngsters. The spring of 1930 was an 
average season. This loss was mainly on 
account of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, something that we can have no con- 
trol over. From then on, until about the 
eighth week, although the birds were well 
feathered, we found no signs of young 
grouse being killed by predatory animals. 


AM not saying that in this period the 

grouse are not subject to predatory ani- 
mals or birds. Here is the way I figure it 
out; perhaps I am all wrong. The grouse 
is usually a pretty good mother. Until the 
young birds are about six or eight weeks 
old they follow closely the directions of 
their parent. After that they begin to 
branch out somewhat and are not so re- 
sponsive to the calls of the mother as they 
have been, whereupon the mortality im- 
mediately goes up. This means that only 
70 per cent of the birds survived, and the 
first two weeks only per cent of the 
birds in the particular area that we were 
working on were alive on August 15th. 
Scarcely a day passes now (August 25th) 
without our going into the field and find- 
ing dead grouse in the coverts. And re- 
member, the shooting season is still sev- 
eral months away. 
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Now let me give you a little idea of 
where the adults go. On about 2,500 acres 
I have a record of exactly 40 dead grouse 
since the first of January. When I say 
“40 dead grouse,” I do not mean that we 
have included everything that might be 
counted. Unless we find both the wing 
feathers and the tail feathers of a bird, 
we do not consider that the bird has been 
killed. Forty dead birds may not mean 
much, but in this case they represent about 
33 per cent of the mature grouse on that 
2,500 acres. In other words, about one- 
third of the adult birds have been killed 
off this year, and we had no unusual flight 
of snowy owls or goshawks or any other 
concentration of vermin. 

Let us refer again for a moment to the 
matter of the cover which grouse like. 
I have given you a brief synopsis of our 
findings to date, which are tentative only, 
of the cover that adults like. Can we tell 
what cover the broods like? Yes. We 
found that in June and July the birds head 
for the slashings. In the month of August 
they are still in the slashings, but not in 
as large numbers. By getting information 
of this kind we are gradually building up 
a basis of fact on which we can plan a 
refuge involving a maximum production 
on a minimum number of acres. 


NY plan of this kind must involve a 

knowledge of the territory over which 
grouse range. Do you know anybody who 
can teli you whether a grouse covers 100 
acres or 50 acres or 10 acres or 1,000 
acres? I don’t. I have not been able to 
get definite information on this point, but 
we have some experiments under way 
that are going to give it. 

Adjacent to the refuge on which we 
are working there is a farmer who has 
some of the wildest white leghorn hens I 
have ever run into. If you went up there, 
you would see a queer sight. The white 
leghorn hens have brown or gray feathers 
tied to their tail feathers, and on their legs 
are fastened some little bells. Every time 
those hens walk or fly, the bells ring and 
the tail feathers are easily noticed. 

When next spring comes around, we are 
going to have a way of marking the grouse 
on each area that we are working on. So 
and so will have a bell of this tone; an- 
other will have a bell of that tone; some 
of them will have different colored tail 
feathers—a fine looking lot they will be. 
But next year I hope I shall be able to 
come to you and give more definite infor- 
mation with regard to how far grouse 
range and matters of that nature. 

I hope we shall also have definite infor- 
mation about disease. Statements have 
been made to the effect that disease is 
primarily responsible for taking the grouse 
out of their coverts. I know of no proof 
of this; all we have is the opinion of very 
good authorities—by which I mean that 
I do ndt believe they have definite proof. 

As I have said, we found some 40 dead 
grouse this year. We are making a definite 
effort this fall to clean off as much of the 
vermin as we can. If next year we have 
four or five or ten dead grouse and they 
are found in the flesh instead of just the 
feathers, we will have reasonably good 
proof as to whether or not disease was the 
cause. If, on the other hand, we find that 
the elimination of most of the vermin re- 
sults in our finding almost no dead grouse 
in the woods, or very few, then I think I 
can state that disease is not a factor which 
we are going to have to worry about. 

This grouse survey is to continue for 
at least another four years. I am con- 
vinced that before the end of that time, 
we will have learned much of the life 
habits of the ruffed grouse, and with this 
knowledge we will be able to work intel- 
ligently in behalf of this great game bird. 
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ALASKA’S BROWNIES 
(Continued from page 37) 


If the areas affording protection and 
sanctuary are large enough and sufficiently 
stocked with animals, and the enforce- 
ment measures are reasonably adequate, 
there should be no hesitancy in saying 
that the extermination of the species is 
not threatened. On the contrary, if it can- 
not be shown that this is true, it must be 
agreed that the regulations are unsound 
and they should be corrected without 
delay. In the meantime, there is no cause 
for hysteria, which can lead nowhere ex- 
cept to confusion and a futile renewal of 
factional strife, which can result in nothing 
beneficial. 

In order better to understand what has 
been done a perusal of the regulation 
which has caused sharp criticism is nec- 
essary. As approved by Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, this reads: 

“Bear (large brown and grizsly)—For 
a resident: No close season, except in the 
following described areas, where the open 
season shall be September 1 to June 20: 
(1) The drainage to the Gulf of Alaska 
from the west shore of Glacier Bay to the 
Alsek River; (2) the drainage to the Gulf 
of Alaska from the west shore of Yakutat 
Bay and the west edge of Hubbard Glacier 
to the Bering River; (3) the drainage to 
the west side of Cook Inlet between the 
west bank of the Susitna River to its 
confluence with the Yentna River, thence 
along the west bank of the Yentna River 
to its confluence with the Skwentna River, 
thence along the south bank of the 
Skwentna River to the summit of the 
Alaska Range, and the old portage from 
Kakhonak Bay on Iliamna Lake to 
Kamishak Bay; (4) all of the Alaska 
Peninsula south and west of the Kvichak 
River, Iliamna Lake and the old portage 
from Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; 
(5) and the following-named islands— 
Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, Montague, Ya- 
cobi and Shuyak; provided, that in these 
areas a resident may kill a large brown 
and grizzly bear at any time or place when 
such animal is about to attack or molest 
persons or property. 

“For a non-resident: September 1 to 
June 20.” 


HIS does not mean much unless one 

is fairly well acquainted with Alaska 
geography. Take any map of the Territory 
and mark out the areas known as brown 
bear country. Roughly speaking, this em- 
braces all of the islands and some portions 
of the mainland of Southeast -\laska north 
from about the 56th parallel of north lati- 
tude, the islands of Prince William Sound 
and portions of the mainland adjacent to 
the coast, Kenai Peninsula and environs, 
the Kodiak-Afognak group, and the Alaska 
Peninsula and some of the islands of the 
Aleutian chain. 

Nowhere in it can non-residents hunt 
without the proper license, and only in 
the open season between September Ist 
and June 20th. The bag limit of three 
animals, established many years ago, has 
been reduced to two, and this applies alike 
to resident and non-resident except that 
the former may kill in certain areas where 
persons or property are the object of mo- 
lestation or attack, without regard for the 
bag limit. Furthermore, it is illegal to sell 
any part of the bear; so market hunting, 
game’s worst enemy, is eliminated. 

Now mark the area in which residents 
may kill bears at any time under the con- 
ditions specified in the regulations. This 
does not mean that residents may do un- 
limited hunting in those areas any more 
than non-residents can. This area includes 
Admiralty, Baranof, Chichagof and some 
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smaller islands and portions of the South- 
east Alaska mainland; Kenai Peninsula; 
a limited portion of the Prince William 
Sound mainland, Kodiak and Afognak 
Islands, 

Next, circle the areas in which no hunt- 
ing is permitted except during the open 
season, This embraces the Gulf of Alaska 
mainland, Glacier Bay to Alsek River and 
Yakutat Bay to Bering River; the drain- 
age of the west shore of the Cook Inlet 
region ; the Alaska Peninsula and Aleu- 
tian Islands, and the following islands: 
Skuyak in the Kodiak Group, Hawkins, 
Hinchinbrook and Montague in Prince 
William Sound, and Kruzof and Partof- 
shikof Islands in Southeast Alaska. 

In this area there are approximately 


50,000 square miles of land. In other 


words, here, adjacent to the Alaska coast 
line or in Territorial waters, is a vast 
tract of land, larger than a majority of 
the indiv idual states of the Union, in 
which every measure of protection asked 
for by conservationists is extended to the 
brown bear. It cannot be said this is not 
bear country. Sportsmen from all over 
the world who have hunted in Alaska will 
attest it is real brown-bear country. True, 
it is somewhat more inaccessible than 
other areas, but that fact merely adds to 
the effectiveness of protection and 
strengthens the assurance that extinction 
is not in sight, and absolutely impossible 
under the circumstances. 

It has been said that the bears on Kodiak 
Island are particularly worthy of preser- 
vation, owing to the immense size they 
attain. Glance again at the map of Alaska. 
Directly across Shelikof Strait from Ko- 
diak lies the Alaska Peninsula. It is a 
matter of record that the bears there are 
larger than even the giants of Kodiak. 

Owing to the lack of regular ocean 
steamship lines, this area is less accessi- 
ble, and the cost of putting an expedition 
into the field is consequently greater. But 
it is the finest of the brown-bear ranges. 
It does not lend itself readily to tenderfoot 
efforts, but for experienced sportsmen it 
is the Ultima Thule. The strict protec- 
tion afforded by the regulations, combined 
with natural conditions, goes far toward 
assuring perpetuation of the species there. 

There remains one more area to be 
taken into account. Glacier Bay National 
Monument, Sitka National Monument, 
Mt. Katmai National Monument and 
Unimak Island in the Aleutians contain 
approximately 12,000 square miles of area. 
In it the brown bear is monarch of all he 
surveys. He has only nature to fear, and 
he is lord over nature’s creatures. This is 
sanctuary for him. In it he may not be 
hunted, except by special permit of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for scientific 
purposes. Even if there were no other 
protection extended than in these areas 
of sanctuary, which is not the case as 
indicated, they are sufficient to perpetuate 
the species for all time to come. 


T must not be thought that Alaskans 

are going to drop everything else, or in 
fact can legally do so, and turn out en 
masse to kill off all the bears. Most 
Alaskans are too busy to hunt even in 
season, and there are comparatively few 
who have ever killed a brown bear or 
have any desire to do so. The removal of 
a closed season in certain districts will 
make no appreciable difference in the num- 
ber of animals killed, but it will add to the 
security of men employed in the hills. 

The Territory recognizes that one of its 
greatest assets is in the brown bear. Hun- 
dreds of hunters come here annually be- 
cause of its presence. They spend many 
thousands of dollars in outfitting, hiring 
guides, on transportation, hotel bills and 
otherwise. Men have become interested in 


Alaskan industries directly as the result 
of hunting trips. 

The people of Alaska know these things. 
They have no desire to exterminate their 
biggest attraction for the sportsman. In 
fact, the Alaska Game Commission has 
since its creation adopted a policy of 
encouraging big-game hunters to come 
north. Everything possible has been done 
to facilitate the issuance of licenses to 
them, and to build up a reliable and 
efficient guide personnel. 

The Commission is not likely to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of Agriculture any 
regulation that would result in menacing 
the existence of the’ brown bear. Nor is it 
at all probable that any man big enough to 
occupy a place in the President’s cabinet 
will be so unwise as to approve such a 
recommendation even if one were pre- 
sented to him. And since he is the indi- 
vidual who actually makes the regulations, 
there seems to be no reason to fear the 
effects of the ones that are now in force. 


WIDE OPEN SPACES 
(Continued from page 40) 


about to make a dash for his truck. 

Gene and E. F. climbed out of the pit, 
and found the newcomer very much ex- 
cited and chagrined over the fact that 
he had fired at their decoys. Had he 
known anything about the killing range 
of a shotgun, what turned out to be a 
very humorous affair might have been a 
tragedy. This man was driving an oil 
truck along a road some distance from the 
lake. He had spotted the large set of de- 
coys, and thinking they were ducks he had 
proceeded to get down on his hands and 
knees and crawl half-way across a sec- 
tion of land. Finally, when he got within 
a hundred yards of the decoys, he con- 
cluded he was close enough and com- 
menced shooting. He had aimed at the 
geese, which were a little to the right of 
the pit. Possibly this fact saved some one 
from having a sore head or neck. 

It may be proper to jump up in a case 
of this kind, but I’m inclined to think I’d 
jump down. There was a lot of room in 
the bottom of those pits; and if I’m ever 
unfortunate enough to be in such a situa- 
tion, that’s where I’m going. 

During the evening, neighbors would 
drop in. These tall men with their wide 
hats, who talked little, seemed unable to 
understand that we were shooting for the 
fun of it. One fellow explained to me 
the second time that we could kill a lot 
more ducks if we let them light and swim 
in. His favorite method was to go out in 
the Kafir-corn field at night and pot a 
large drove of them when they were on 
the grain. 

Another of our visitors told us that he 
had just returned from taking fifty tur- 
keys to market. For these birds he had 
received a check of $59.40. Think of this 
when you buy a turkey at 70 cents per pound. 

The boy’s vacation came to an end, and 
he went back to New Mexico to school. 
Gene took Mr. Warner and me on one 
last quail hunt before we started east. We 
drove out to the ranch of Mr. Joe Sneed 
who owned 200,000 acres, and every acre 
of it proved natural gas land. This gentle- 
can could drive an automobile all day long 
and never get off his own ranch. 

This country was even bigger than any- 
thing that we had been in up to date. 
Regardless of our experience in hunting 
quail in other sections, we would have 
been lost here had not our rancher friend 
accompanied us and told us where to hunt. 
The country was cut up by dry washes. 
Occasionally there would be a_ small 
stream of water. A few cottonwoods bor- 
dered these streams, but there was no 
brush to make the shooting sporty. 
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My late experience with the 20-gauge 
had been sufficient. I was carrying a 12- 
gauge duck gun, straight, heavy and full 
choke. The first covey gave me a pair. 
The second did likewise. And so did the 
third. But I didn’t kid myself. When a 
bird got up, there was nothing in his way 
to make him dodge. It was easy shooting, 
and not to be compared with the sport we 
had had with the quail along the Canadian. 

Once or twice we thought the dogs were 
on blue quail; in fact, we were pretty sure 
of it. E. F. and I followed a pair of point- 
ers for over half a mile without seeing a 
feather. The dogs would point? We’d get 
to them, and they’d go on another fifty 
yards and point again. Our foot-racing 
friends were too fast for us; so we called 
the dogs off and returned to follow the 
creek for bob-white. 

Both dogs raced on ahead. I turned up 
a shallow arroyo, in the hope of walking 
up a covey. Instead a big dog coyote rose 
out of the grass, gave me a sneering look 
over his shoulder, and started loping away. 
The first lot of 7%4’s knocked the dust out 
of his hide from his head to his tail. He 
jumped as though he had been shot with 
hot grease, and from then on he traveled. 
I’m not at all sure that the shot from the 
second barrel caught up with him. He 
didn’t even look back, after the manner of 
all coyotes, as he faded over the top of 
the hill. If I had been ten yards closer to 
him, I think I could have stopped him, 
even with the small shot. 

At one time I had a quail down, and 
I knew exactly where it fell. E. F. had 
one down within thirty yards of my bird. 
The cover was scant. Both of us thought 
our birds were dead. We had Gene’s best 
dog with us. He was “right,” for he had 
been doing good work on live birds, and 
yet he was of no help to us. I had just 
about concluded maybe E. F. hadn’t killed 
a bird, and I knew he was sure I didn’t 
have one down, when Gene came over the 
hill and his other dog raced down toward 
us. Bang! She snapped into a point, then 
stepped forward and picked up Mr. Warn- 
er’s bird. No sooner had he taken it from 
her than she made a cast over toward me 
and snatched up the bird I had been look- 
ing for. And this dog was not as good a 
dog as Jack, who could not find them. 
Why is it? You tell me. It’s one of the 
things that has always mystified bird-dog 
men—why at times some dogs cannot lo- 
cate a dead bird. 


N our way back to Amarillo we stop- 

ped at the headquarters ranch house, 
and Mr. Sneed said, “If you boys want 
to really see some blue quail, just walk 
around behind that large barn, but please 
don’t shoot them.” 

We rounded the corner of the barn, and 
the ground seemed to be alive with run- 
ning quail. There must have been a thou- 
sand of them. We ran after them, and 
they flew some distance up a side hill, 
where they alighted around an old lumber 
pile. I walked up there and flushed them 
the second time. As I stood on this lumber 
pile they kept running out from under 
me in a perfect stream. 

Ranchers in this country farm their blue 
quail as they would chickens. They won't 
shoot them. They say that frightens them 
away. It is rumored that when some are 
needed for the table a box trap is a simple 
way to get them, and the only birds fright- 
ened are the ones caught. 

The road back to Amarillo was a 
straight ribbon of concrete just as far as 
the eye could reach. “Well, it’s all over,” 
said E. F. as he settled back against the 
cushions. “Look at that road! Is there an- 
other one like it anywhere else in the 
world?’ (THE Enp) 
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BEDS AND BEDDING 
By Richard Garwood Lewis 


LTHOUGH the camper spends about 
one-third of his time in bed, less 
attention is often paid to beds and 
bedding than to any other kind of 

camp equipment. At home, comfortable 
beds and warm bedding are taken for 
granted and we sometimes fail to ‘realize 
just how much civilization has contributed 
toward a good night’s rest. Too many 
campers, imbued with the ambition to 
“rough it”, imagine that any old make- 
shift will do on a camping trip to take the 
place of the box spring. After a few sleep- 
less nights they find to their sorrow that a 
great part of the plea- 
sure of the trip depends 
on sound sleeping. The 
“old-timer” realises that 
sleep is important and 
he does everything he 
can to make his bed 
comfortable. This is not 
at all difficult to accom- 
plish. 

As far as bedding is 
concerned, the prevalent 
practise in the North 
Woods is to use all-wool 
blankets of ample size 
and sufficient weight. As 
the nights are generally 
cool, even in midsum- 
mer, each man requires 
a twelve-pound double 
blanket which should 
measure six feet in 
width and fifteen feet in 
length when unfolded. 
The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in-supplying the 
needs of dwellers and woods travelers for 
over two hundred and fifty years has 
evolved a blanket which is the standard for 
this particular region. This is known as the 
“Hudson’s Bay point blanket” and the 
unit is a “one-point” single blanket which 
measures two feet and eight inches in 
width and eight feet in length and weighs 
three pounds, one ounce. The intermediate 
sizes of 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 3% and 4 points 
have their proportionate widths, lengths 
and weights so that a four-point double 
blanket measures six feet by fifteen feet 
and weighs twelve pounds. These blankets 
are made of wool specially selected and 
dyed for this purpose and which is spun, 
woven, shrunk and brushed with the idea 
always in view of providing a blanket for 
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outdoor use in this particular region. Its 
qualities are well-known throughout the 
territory of which I write. Camel’s hair 
blankets may also be recommended, and 
though they are quite expensive, they 
are usually warmer than woolen ones. 
The wool for any blanket made for out- 
door use in the North Woods should be 
carefully selected and “dyed in the wool”. 
It should be closely woven and before 


shrinking should be at least double its 
ultimate size. The wool should be brushed 
or carded to give the finished blanket a 
long nap or a fur-like surface which makes 
for greater warmth and gives a surface 
that sheds rain. 

For the man of average height a blanket 
six feet wide by fifteen feet long makes 
an ideal bed when properly rolled. Stretch 
the blanket out full length and fold down 
about three feet at one end. Repeat this 
folding, taking three feet at a time and 
you will finish with five thicknesses of 
blanket in the form of a bottomless bag 
three feet wide and six feet long. Fold up 
enough at one end to protect your feet 
and crawl into the other. You can crawl 
in with one layer of blanket over you and 


Photo Canadian Dept. Interior 
The wise camper makes his bed early in the evening 





four under or one layer under you and 
four over—or any of the intermediate 
combinations. You can roll and toss as 
much as you like but your bed will not 
become unmade and you will be securely 
covered in any position. Excessively tall 
men who cannot sleep sideways in a six- 
foot blanket should have a pair made to 
order of sufficient width. 

There are many authorities who claim 
that a number of layers of light material 
give greater warmth than fewer layers 
of a heavy grade. They recommend using 
a number of thin, light blankets rather 
than one thick heavy one. This is quite 
sound in theory but in practice I prefer 
to have one blanket to look after rather 
than have the bother of making a bed of 
five or six and airing 
and drying them when 
necessary. The fewer 
articles of equipment 
you have to look after 
the better. 

Eiderdown is one of 
the warmest and light- 
est articles of bedding 
known. It is perhaps a 
little bulky and there- 
fore difficult to roll into 
a small bundle, but it has 
few equals for fall and 
winter traveling out- 
doors. I have found it 
to be too warm and 
close for summer but it 
has many supporters. 


HE Indians in the 

North Woods make 
a blanket out of rabbit 
skins that has absolutely 
no equal for its com- 
bination of warmth, 
lightness and ventilation. The rabbit skins, 
with the hair on, are cured and cut into 
long narrow strips which are then twisted 
and loosely woven into a blanket. In time 
the hair falls off and the blanket loses 
value, but its usefulness can be prolonged 
by covering it with some light fabric and 
quilting it so it will hold the hair. These 
blankets are difficult to obtain and not 
always very durable. 

Many campers carry sleeping bags 
which are of two classes. One of these is 
lined with fur or padded with down or 
some sort of fibre. Some of these are well 
ventilated and designed so that they can 
be opened up for thorough airing or 
washing when necessary. They have many 
advocates and are very useful and service- 
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P. S. Junior and I will be home De- 
cember 10, with a kit full of hunting 
stories that'll keep you awake nights. 
Oh, for a Filmo to have caught our- 
selves in action. There! That’s the 
idea I’ve been wanting to bring up 
for a year...a Filmo personal movie 
camera for Christmas! Think now, 
of all the things we’ve seen and the 
times we’ve had —from that fishing 
off Catalina to last year’s hunting in 
Nova Scotia. Think of bringing them 
back, now, in real movies... taken 
with a Filmo, as neat a piece of work 
as my salt water reel. You see, Filmo 
is the “personal” movie camera mod- 
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Filmo 70-D, "Master of all per- eled after the big Bell & Howells that 
sonal movie cameras." Seven make professional movies. That’s one 
fie ica ni patie of the reasons why the Turnersand 
in Sesamee-locked Mayfair case. the McDonaldsareso proud of theirs, 
and why they get such perfect movies. 
Let’s not go South this season with- 





outa Filmo. And we'll havea movie 
record of the children, too — their 
school days, their “camp” in the back 
yard, and all the stunts they'll be go- 
ing through until they’ve grown up. 
I trust your judgment, Mary, as I 
trust any casting line in my kit. You'll 
fall for Filmo, too. Love, from 


| Bill and Junior 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Department X, 
1810 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 





New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co. Ltd.) 
Established 1907 — 

Filmo 57 Projector. ay be All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot films pang 8 ac inal per- 

. : : ° son movie ca ra. wo 
250 wait apm t Parisi Po toe. For black and white pictures, Filmo Cameras use $ s, sp) . in- 
movement, Absolute ly flsckerless. Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yellow box terchan le lens. $180 aed 
Automatic operation. $198 and —both regular and panchromatic—obtainable at = eh Teather ; . 

up with carrying case. practically all dealers’. Filmo Camerasand Filmo w GATIIONE CASE. 


Projectors are adaptable, under license from East- 
i man Kodak Company, for use of Kodacolor film. 
ei Cost of film covers developing and return post- 
im paid, within the country where processed. 
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Hilmo 


BY BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY—HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
575 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








All Standard Makes 
Lowest Prices and easiest terms 
on Food. Homi 8 best gy = nder- 
t 
Save ever wor Mtr’s. original 
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te models. 


‘aso J Portables at redwood prices. 
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Pipe Tobacco 


WITH LESS NICOTINE 


Processed to less than 1% Nicotine 
Not a substitute but a real tobacco that 
does not interfere with the indigestion, 
heart or nerves. If your dealer can not 
supply you, send check or money order 
for Carton of two 3 oz. tins, $1.50 post- 
~paid. Money back if you are not satisfied. 
HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, INC. 

» 81 Washington St., New York City 


Makers of Sano Cigars and “Cw 


deerskins“~ furs tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and mocca- 

sins made from your deerskins, elk, 

moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning 


@ specialty. Write for catalog—it’s free 


TANNING & MFG. CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


GLASS 
EYES 


Animal, Bird, Fish, Reptile, etc. 
Catalog Free. Lowest Prices. 
G. SCHOEPFER 
18 West 36th Street 
N. Y. City 
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BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
]o$ Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
pale for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 
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LA,902 Lester St., Richmond, Va. QUE 
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able under certain circumstances. Some 
of them are too warm for summer travel- 
ing and others are too heavy for canoe 
work. The other class of sleeping bag is 
merely a waterproof covering for your 
blankets in the form of a bag. These are 
very useful as they keep the blankets to- 
gether at night and protect them from 
moisture and dirt in the daytime or when 





Each layer adds to the comfort of the 
bed and if you are camping for any length 
of time in one place, you should add new 
layers at intervals. Small logs or poles 
placed at the sides of the bed help to keep 
the boughs in place but are not essential 
if the bed is properly laid. 

Some campers scoop out a hollow in the 
ground, under which their hips will rest, 


Photo Canadian Dept. Interior 


When the weather is fine in fly-time, the camper often makes his bed in the open with 
only a cheese-cloth canopy between him and the stars 


traveling. Where these bags are used, no 
tarpaulin or waterproof sheet is required 
on your tent floor and at a pinch the 
traveler can sleep in the open without a 
tent or other protection. 

I have already dealt with the question 
of a pillow. Don’t let anyone talk you out 
of taking a good-sized, comfortable one 
with you on your camping trip. 

The bed itself is the next item. If you 
want to carry them or have guides or 
packers to portage them, there are all 
kinds of pneumatic and other mattresses 
and folding camp beds available. If you 
have time and the material is available 
for a bough bed, you will find it hard to 
beat. Balsam fir is the favorite material 
but spruce can be used as a substitute as 
well as other conifers, dry bracken, grass, 
leaves or moss. Cut down a small tree or 
two, preferably those growing in the open 
and that branch close to the ground. Now, 
cut off the branches and top. Stand your 
ax, handle upward, on the ground and 
impale each branch on the handle as you 
would bills on a file. When you have 
enough branches, pick up the handle of 
the axe and lift the entire bundle to your 
shoulder where it will be held securely 
by the head of the axe. In this way you 
can carry much more brush than in your 
arms. 

Clear a space for your bed and see that 
it is free from protruding stones, roots 
and snags and as flat and level as possi- 
ble. For real luxury use only those small 
branchlets or twigs which can be stripped 
off the branches with your fingers; those 
whose stems are little thicker than a 
match. Lay a row of these plumes across 
the foot of your bed with the stems point- 
ing down and toward the head of the bed. 
Lay successive rows of these plumes as 
close to each other as possible, always 
with the stems down, until the entire space 
has been covered. If the ground is smooth 
and fairly soft, one well-built layer will 
make a fairly comfortable bed for one 
night. If you have time and material, 
however, make as many layers as possible. 


before laying down the boughs. This is a 
good plan at any fime but is specially 
useful when boughs are scarce or unob- 
tainable. The depression should be shal- 
low with sloping sides so as to conform 
as nearly as possible to the shape of your 
body. It can be filled with dry grass, 
bracken or dry moss if these can be se- 
cured. Some campers carry an empty bed 





7 5 ‘ Lote A 
Photo Canadian Dept. Interior 
A bough bed held in place with logs 


tick and stuff this with leaves, bracken, 
moss or grass like an army paillasse. On 
moving camp the paillasse can be emptied 
and carried to the next stopping place and 
refilled. It is rather difficult to get this 
sort of a bed filled without having it 
lumpy, while a bough bed can be built 
up exactly the way you want it. 

The old-timer makes his bed early in 
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the evening while there is still plenty of 
light. He tries it out and sees that it is 
comfortable long before it is time to re- 
tire. The greenhorn usually goes fishing 
or sits around the camp fire until it is too 
late and too dark to make a proper bed. 
When he finally turns in he spends most 
of the night in a vain attempt to locate 
the various sharp and hard objects that 
are digging into his body and interfering 
with his rest. The old-timer meanwhile 
snores peacefully on his fragrant, downy 
couch. The greenhorns are the only ones 
that go “roughing-it.” 


The cecropia moth, like all giant moths, | 
never eats but lives on the surplus food © 


@ 


stored within the body when it was a 
caterpillar. 


CAMPING HINTS—COMPASS 
ERRORS 


By Elon Jessup 





HE compass is a man’s most trust- 

worthy friend in helping him to find 
his way through new country. Yet, every 
compass is also a notorious liar. Only 
through a clear understanding of the de- 
ceits of the compass does it become the 
thoroughly useful instrument that it 
actually is. 

The chief deceit of the compass is in 
trying to make you believe that the north 
end of the needle points due north. As 
most maps are drawn upon this assump- 
tion, it is reasonable to suppose that some- 
body must get in wrong. The facts of the 
case are that very rarely indeed does the 
needle point due north. The reason for 
this is magnetic variation or declination; 
one of those things which is pretty much 
of an unsolved mystery, but of great im- 
portance to the user of a compass. 

One phase of this matter of compass 
variation that the average woodsman 
doesn’t realize is the daily variation. Even 
though you stay in the same place, the 
needle doesn’t remain constant throughout 
twenty-four hours. In the early part of 
the morning, its north end begins to swing 
slightly to the east and continues to do so 
until the middle of the morning. After 
that it begins to swing west and continues 
until about the middle of the afternoon. 
Through the night it remains steady in its 
mean position. 

This daily variation is only a minor de- 
ceit. The entire variation is so slight that 
it is of no consequence, save in very 
accurate survey work. Ordinarily it can 
be disregarded. 

The compass variations of importance 
are those due to territorial change. It is a 
fact that there is only one part of the 
United States in which the compass needle 
points due north. This is a comparatively 
narrow strip of country extending from 
the northern end of Michigan to the south- 
ern end of South Carolina. Here, and only 
here, the compass tells the truth. This 
strip of country is traversed by a tortuous 
imaginary line known as the “line of no 
variation.” 

In all places to the east of this line, the 
needle points west (to the left) of true 
north. In all places to the west the needle 
points east (to the right) of true north. 
And in all cases the needle points toward 
the same thing—the magnetic north pole; 
which is in a different location than the 
true north pole. Thus, we have two kinds 
of meridians—magnetic meridians and 
true meridians. 

Although maps are drawn with true 
meridians, they usually have some way of 
indicating magnetic meridians as well. On 
Government topographic maps, for ex- 
ample, you will find them on.the white 
border at the bottom. Similarly, the angle 
of variation is mentioned. That number 
ot degrees to the right or left (according 
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“Delia Buddy” 
2 oor Apollo” 


Here’s a Christmas suggestion: Either the Buddy or the Apollo 
will be welcomed by practically anybody on your Christmas list. 
Both are practical gifts that your friends will find a use for 
every day of the year. 














N the trail, in camp, around the house or car—in fact, 
anywhere a portable light is necessary—Delta Buddy or 
Delta Apollo fills the bill as no other portable light can. 
Buddy is the little fellow. Just 334” high, it is small enough 
to slip out of sight in your coat pocket. It uses only two or- 
dinary flashlight cells, yet throws a 500 ft. light beam. And 
it’s so simple a child can change bulb or batteries in a minute. 
List price, complete less batteries, $1.50. $2.00 in Canada. 
Apollo, Buddy’s big brother is the big electric lantern 
you've known for years. Rugged enough to stand the roughest 
service. Makes five times as much light as a good flashlight. 
Powered by two ordinary No. 6 dry cells—the kind you can 
buy anywhere. List price, complete less batteries, $2.75. $3.70 
in Canada. 


Buddy and Apollo are the two lights that serve every 
portable light purpose—conveniently and dependably. 
Your dealer has them. See them TODAY. 









FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by * none other than Mr. 
larding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
a monthly ——- of 
from 80 to 100 page - 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING. PUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, oo 
Each issue also , © 
partments—The 
Dogs; Fur Raising; "Roots 
Herbs; Auto Travel and Camp; 
and Tackle; Woodcraft; 
Fur Markets; 
American Trappers Association; 
and Question Box. 
Price $2.00 year; 
25 cents copy 












Cover—Actual photos re- 
produced in natural alors. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 


Four Months only 35c 
Clip this ad and send with 35c¢ cash, check, or money 


order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long St. o%e Columbus, O. 


Name + cqnssseees ++ -eeceneeeessceeee 





Address 





On Sale at Newsstands 


CIGARS.“HAVANA 


Genuine Hand Made Imported Havana Cigars 
The new Parcel Post convention with Cuba enables 
us to mail our “PIERROT” cigars - Havana's favor- 
ite seller direct from our Havana factory. 








A sample box of S EPICURE, cigars, seat for $1.08. 
Per box of 50 cigare- 


PANETELAS...... $7.45 CORONAS $4.75 
EPICURES .......9 9.00 PERFECTOS - $5.08 
BELVEDERES. .... $9.50 INVENCIBLES. . .. $6.88 


These prices include U.S Customs, Revenue, 
Postage & all other charges. 
YOU PAY THE POSTMAN ONLY 
AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT ASK FOR A CATALOGUE 
Cc DEL PESO & CO. (Mfrs) 
44 Dragones St Habana, Cube 





Emablished 1845 Purveyors to H. M. the King of Spain 








Warm and Comfortable Camping in the 
COVERED WAGON 


Camp Trailer 


Many unique features— 
kitchenette, ice-box, 
water tank, cupboards— 
2 large beds—electric 
lights—4 screened win- 
dows. Ideal for fall and yy; : 
winter hunting trips, ns yin ~ aor ~ 
fishing through the ice sleep, eat or travel. 

or touring to California 

and Florida. Stove with ventilating hood and stove 
pipe makes heating easy. Masonite Presdwood 
walls keep the cold out. Write for information. 


THE COVERED WAGON CO. 
14620 E. Jefferson Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


GIBBS TRAPS es, 


They HOLD what they CATCH—and add 
to your Pelt Profit. They Pay You to 
Use Them—You Pay to Use Others. 
Send for our NEW ae 

BEFORE buying this La Trapping 
Equipment. GIBBS “TWO TRIGGER” 
Traps prevent ‘‘Wring-offs’’—60c_ ea.; 
$6.50 doz. No. 1 “Single Grip’’ Traps, 
1l5e ea.; $1.65 doz. Postpaid. If your 
dealer does not have them, order direct. 
W. A, GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-4, Chester, Pa. 




















post- 
paid 


$3.25 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight 
back. Write for circular, or ask your dealer for one. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 





Box 81 
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your objective by more than three miles. 

So much for declinations of the compass 
needle from true north caused by the in- 
fluence of the magnetic north pole which 


to locality) of where the north end of the 
needle points is due north. 

The further east or west you go from 
the “line of no variation,” the greater 
the variation becomes. In Illinois, for ex- 
ample, it is only three or four degrees, 
whereas in northwestern Washington it 
amounts to nearly twenty-five. The same 
relative increase holds true as you travel 
east from Michigan to Maine. 

The angle of variation as applied to the 
state of New York amounts to about ten 
degrees. New York being east of the “line 
of no variation,” means that the needle 
points ten degrees west (to the left) of 
true north. The process of finding true 
north is simple and obvious. Read ten de- 
grees east (to the right) of where the 
needle points. 

We can take Texas as an example of 
the same diversity west of the “line of no 
variation.” The needle points ten degrees 
to the east of true north in this case. You, 
therefore, read ten degrees west of where 
the needle points. 


O state the situation briefly: In places 

located to the east of the “line of no 
variation,” the true north lies to the right 
of where the needle points. In places locat- 
ed to the west of the “line of no variation,” 
true north lies to the left of where the 
needle points. 

he compass variation of a certain place 
varies slightly from year to year. Only in 
cases where extreme accuracy is required 
does any special heed have to be given to 
this factor. It may be important in the 
case of resurveys of old boundary lines 
dating back many years. Tables can be 
consulted which show changes in vari- 
ation for nearly two hundred years. These 
can be found in the United*States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey reports. They show 
you exactly how far the needle has swung 
to the eastward or westward. That’s how 
old lines are located. 

Speaking of compass variation in gen- 
eral, it should be remarked that all that 
has ‘been said so far can be totally disre- 
garded in many phases of woods travel. 
Although the compass needle doesn’t point 





Making allowances for compass variation 
with compass and map 


due north, there are many times when you 
can safely assume that it does—and prob- 
ably reach your objective without any 
trouble. This applies in particular to 
localities (1) where you are more con- 
cerned with the right general direction 
than extreme accuracy, and (2) localities 
in which the compass variation doesn’t 
amount to much. 

In sections where the variation is high, 
the following could happen: If you were 
to travel ten miles in a straight line by 
map and compass without making allow- 
ance for the variation, you would miss 


is northwest of Hudson Bay. Now, as to 
temporary local influences which might 
deflect the needle: 

A thunder storm will sometimes set a 
compass temporarily off its base. And of 
course it is common knowledge that a 
needle is likely to behave weirdly if you 
hold it too near a gun or, for that matter, 
any metal object that becomes magnetized. 
And most iron and steel objects do become 
more or less magnetized. When a compass 
suddenly goes crazy, take stock of your 
metal possessions or surroundings. Some- 
thing of the sort probably will supply the 
answer. 

Iron ore in the ground is another form 
of local attraction, although this is usually 
a sectional matter. Ships have been wreck- 
ed because of the compass going askew 
for this reason. 

An intense local attraction (whatever 
its cause may be) is usually pretty ob- 
vious. A slight attraction, on the other 
hand, may go unnoticed, and for this rea- 
son might get you in wrong when the 
other wouldn’t. When you feel suspicious, 
verify matters as far as possible. The 
compass should read the same at each end 
of a line. That’s an easy way to check up. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SPECIES OF BEARS 


Campinc Epitor: 


How many species of bears are there? Some 
people claim there are only a few and others say 
there are several dozen. 

Joseru Boyce. 


Ans.—Actually, there are probably only three 
species—the black, the grizzly and the polar 

ars. The others can, in all probability, be re- 
garded as subspecies and in some cases, as only 
local forms. 

For instance, there are the American black 
bear, Queen Charlotte black bear, Florida black 
bear, Kermode bear, etc. As subspecies of the 
grizzly may be listed the silver tip, barren ground 
bear, Sitka brown bear, Kodiak nog etc. There 
are also supposed to be three or four species of 
polar bears though only one is generally recog- 
nized. 

Campinc Epiror. 


DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS 


Camrinc Epitor: 

Recently I read in the paper about some ex- 
plorer finding a duck-billed animal of some kind 
in Australia. Do you know what this creature is 
and what it is like? I believe the newspaper ac- 
count stated it laid eggs. Can this be true? 

Jerome MICHELIS. 


Ans.—You have reference to the duck-billed 
platypus—a very strange creature found only in 
a few rivers in the southeastern part of Australia. 

Yes, it is perfectly true that it lays eggs. 

The Eetvens has an extremely broad mouth 
shaped like a duck’s bill and made of horn. The 
total length of an adult animal is about 24 inches. 
It has no teeth but its feet are webbed. Almost 
the entire body is covered with coarse, stiff hair. 

A specimen brought to the New York Zoo- 
logical Park lived there only 49 days, and cost 
the Park about five dollars a day to feed. They 
are extremely difficult to keep alive. They feed 
only on worms, grubs and shrimps. 


Campinc Epitor. 
REMOVING STUB OF AXE HANDLE 


Campinc Epitor: 

A few weeks ago, while camping, I broke off 
the handle of my axe. I couldn’t get the stub out 
of the head in order to fit a new handle. For- 
tunately, my “side kick” had an axe with him, 
too—so, we managed to get along all right. What 
is the best way to handle, a situation of this kind 
in case it happens again? 

R. P. Foster. 


Ans.—The best way, by far, is to burn the 
stub out of the head. Of course, you will have to 
be careful how you do this in order not to draw 
the temper from the steel. You should first bury 
the blade of the axe into the ground as far as 
the eye. All you have to do after that is build a 
fire around the head of the axe and go to it. 


Campinc EpitTor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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SHOOTING SHADOWS 
(Continued from page 27) 


of a big, noisy- winged grouse that roared 
away into the quiet swamp when she 
flushed it. I am always glad to see one of 
these birds and to know that they are 
about, but they do not interest me as they 
do in the fall. Tess, however, is a natural 
bird dog and envinces more interest in 
winged game than any other kind. 

For some little time we did not flush 
any game; in fact, we were pretty well 
through the swamp before we jumped 
another rabbit. But the time did not drag, 
for the big swamp was a delightful place 
on that bright winter day. The sun was 
now well up in the sky, casting bright 
rays through the openings in the trees, 
making deep shades in the trough-like 
runways of the rabbits, and bringing out 
the little tracks of other woods dwellers. 
Chickadees called cheerily, and a blue-jay 
shrilled its harsh cry. Then a rabbit went 
out. 

This one had evidently crouched right 
out in the open woods, and the dog had 
caught the scent from some little distance 
back. She sprung it with more than her 
usual alacrity. The rabbit, which had been 
resting, as usual, with all four feet under 
him, covered more than twelve feet with 
the first bound and came down a-running. 
This was comparatively open shooting. 
Fast as the rabbit was traveling, it was no 
match for powder-driven shot. 

We were now at the very edge of the 
woods where Hap was to meet us. Pres- 
ently he came along. He, too, had had a 
very good morning, securing two rabbits 
by his still-hunting methods. Then we 
headed up over the hill and hit the nearest 
road back home. 


A FIGHT TO THE DEATH 
(Continued from page 33) 


repeated several times—exactly how many 
I do not know, but I feel safe in stating 
that I was lifted clear of the ground as 
many as six times in the bull’s mad desire 
to make a thorough job of it before losing 
all of his strength. During all of this time 
my excitement was so great as to make 
me immune from pain. 

As I fell the last time, facing the en- 
raged beast, I saw him start for me again, 
falter, stagger another step and topple 
over, the back of his head coming to rest 
directly in front of me. Hardly knowing 
what to do, I made a desperate reach for 
his horns, locked my arms around them, 
and held on. With my additional weight 
he was unable to rise, and succeeded only 
in raising his head a few inches and bel- 
lowing furiously. 

In my position I was safe temporarily, 
as I felt sure it would be just a matter of 
minutes before he lost sufficient blood to 
render him harmless, but I didn’t dare loose 
my hold for fear he might be able to reach 
me with his hoofs or even again with his 
horns. By this time I was bleeding furious- 
ly myself, and what little strength re- 
mained was w aning rapidly. Knowing that 
I could hold on only a little while longer, 
I was racking my brain to find a way out 
of my predicament, unable to think clearly 
on account of the horrible groans of the 
buffalo. Then I chanced to discover that 
we were lying almost on the edge of the 
ravine. This gave me an idea. If only my 
remaining strength were sufficient to give 
the bull a slight push down-grade, I was 
certain his weight would carry him to the 
bottom. Gathering every ounce of strength 
I possessed, I gave a mighty shove. It 
worked! He slipped slightly and turned 
partly around. As his legs came up verti- 
cally he rolled over and went sliding down 
the slope. 


Still terrified and without waiting to 
determine the extent of my injuries, I be- 
gan dragging myself toward a small bush 
some few yards away, in order to be in a 
safer position if by any miracle the bull 
should return. How I managed to reach 
the bush I do not know, as the pain had 
become acute and I had to fight for every 
foot. However, I finally succeeded in 
dragging myself up several feet off of the 
ground. 

As I lay there, my back propped upon a 
supporting limb, I realized how badly I 
was hurt. I had known for several minutes 
that my lung must be injured, for I ex- 
perienced great difficulty in breathing ; but 
when I reached down and found a hole, 
large enough to put two fingers in, right 
through my left lung, I almost fainted. I 
was covered with blood from head to foot, 
which was beginning to dry. Besides the 
hole in my lung and the broken knee, I 
had also been gored in seven or eight 
places about my body. 


’ i ‘HERE was nothing to do except wait | 


for aid. By this time it had grown dark. 
Lying there alone in the bush, feeling my- 
self becoming weaker every minute, I had 
no hope of ever coming out alive. I felt 
that I would give anything to have some- 
body with me. You can imagine with what 
joy I finally heard a shout. Help had 
arrived after what seemed days but in 
reality was less than an hour. 

Culbert was on the opposite side of the 
ravine. He called to me, and I warned him 
of the buffalo’s presence in the ravine and 
of the possibility of his still being alive. 
Of the ten boys along with Culbert, not 
one would venture across without posi- 
tive knowledge of the buffalo’s death, and 
they could not be blamed. Seeing that all 
the threats and promises in the world 
would avail him nothing, Culbert crossed 
the ravine alone and unarmed—a true act 
of courage. 

Reaching me, he proceeded to render 
all aid possible under the circumstances. 
He bandaged my wounds roughly, ar- 
ranged a pillow for my head, and dis- 
patched one of the boys back to camp for 
help. Gulbert afterward told me that from 
their position on the trail it was possible 
to get an occasional glimpse of the en- 
counter, and he was surprised to hear me 
answer when he called. Within two hours 
Knechtel arrived with bandages, water and 
a stretcher improvised from a camp cot. 

With thirty boys cutting a trail and two 
more walking on each side of the stretcher 
to shield my face «from thorns and 
branches, we arrived at camp after mid- 
night. After removing my clothes and 
putting fresh bandages on my wounds, 
Knechtel started for medical aid. He 
walked the remainder of the night. The 
following morning, about ten o’clock, he 
reached the road and found the truck 
which was kept there. In that he rode the 
rest of the way to Dondo, where he was 
able to telegraph in to headquarters for a 
doctor. 


HREE days later the doctor arrived 

and patched me up sufficiently to 
travel. Then we started for the coast. For 
eight hours we rode in a canoe down a 
tsetse-fly infested river. I was then trans- 
ferred to a stretcher on the back seat of 
a car, and after two days of suffering 
finally reached Loanda and the hospital. 
As I entered the hospital I lost consci- 
ousness for the first time. 

The next few months were one long 
nightmare. Time and again the doctors 
gave up all hope, but at the end of five 
months I was able to hobble out into the 
sunshine on crutches, and ten days later 
I was on board an ocean liner, bound for 
the U. S. A. 
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This is the Story: 


A MOOSE HUNT 
By M. I. Wright 


UST a few weeks ago, Styres and I 

returned from one of the most suc- 

cessful hunting trips we had ever 

enjoyed. We came back with two of 
the finest moose heads that ever went out 
of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. I must tell 
you about our experiences. 

We took the steamer from Boston to 
Port aux Basques, Nova Scotia, where 
we arrived on the day the moose season 
opened. From Port aux Basques we con- 
tinued our journey by train and boat up 
to Cape Breton. We were met at the sta- 
tion by our guides, Fred 
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latter was identified by the usual two- 
spiked antlers worn by all bulls of that 
age. We kept right on our way and passed 
out of sight without their having discov- 
ered us. 

About a quarter of a mile beyond we 
came to the edge of the barren. It was 
now almost dusk so we decided not to do 
any shooting that evening but merely to 
get a little practice at calling and inci- 
dentally to see if there were any bulls 
around. 

Bill, who was the better caller of the 
two guides, put the birch horn to his lips, 
threw his head back and emitted a long 
eerie wail which was terminated in a 
lower tone by muffling the mouth of the 
horn close to the ground. We waited per- 


faintly. Fred kept coaxing him along 
every few minutes by a plaintive wail 
through the horn. Our bull was coming 
closer and claser. We heard trees and 
brush crashing down before him. 

Just then the light breeze which was 
blowing took a change of direction. Bill 
and Fred told us they were going to circle 
around and that we should follow them, 
else the moose might get our scent. We 
had to wade through an old bog which 
was mighty hard going. All the while, 
Bill kept grunting through the horn or 
“talking bull,” as it is generally called. 
This was in order not to alarm the bull 
which was now coming closer. 

Just as we entered the woods on the 
other side of the barren, I heard a loud 

snort or grunt right in back 





and Bill Rogers, two of the 
very best moose hunters in 
that country. 

As is well known, the 
moose is the largest mem- 
ber of the deer family, with 
the exception of the Euro- 
pean elk, and the heads of 
those found in Nova Scotia 
have, on the average, a 
greater spread than those 
of New Brunswick, Que- 
bec, Ontario or Newfound- 
land. Our friend the moose 
is a ruminant, of course, 
and a big fellow will stand 
over six feet in height at 
the withers and will weigh 
sometimes well over 1000 
pounds. 

After a 35-mile drive by 
automobile from the rail- 
road station and a short 
trip by canoe and on foot, 

we arrived at the hunting 
lodge which a dear friend 
of mine had been kind 
enough to lend us for a 
period of a week or ten 
‘days. It was situated right 
in the heart of a primeval 
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of me. Our bull, too, had 
circled around but in back 
of us and was now crashing 
through the woods, jump- 
ing over dead-falls like a 
deer, and out on the barren. 
I swung around, brought 
my .33 caliber pump-action 
to my shoulder and fired 
two shots in quick succes- 
sion. No more were neces- 
sary. My moose went down 
in a heap and lay there 
without a quiver. 


HE morning had been 

quite foggy and up to 
this point I was not certain 
how good a specimen I had 
killed. A close examination 
proved him to be a monster. 
His antlers had a spread of 
60% inches and they showed 
the scars of the countless 
battles that this old brute 
had engaged in during the 
many decades he probably 
had been roaming these for- 


ests. 
The second evening fol- 
lowing, Styres brought 





down his trophy, an equally 





wilderness and in .the very 
center of the moose coun- 
try. A more ideal spot I have never seen. 

After talking things over with our 
guides, we decided to do all of our hunt- 
ing by means of calling. The rutting sea- 
son was now in full swing and it is, as a 
rule, during this period only that a moose 
will answer the call. Some people regard 
this method of hunting moose as not very 
sportsmanlike, but I can absolutely as- 
sure these folks that it requires a great 
deal of skill to call up a wise old bull. 

On the evening of our arrival at the 
lodge we started out on our hunt. Our 
destination was a barren about two miles 
away. The edges of such localities are 
ideal from which to call. On our way 
through the woods we noticed a number 
of trees from which moose had removed 
the bark. These animals accomplish this 
by means of their canine teeth and espe- 
cially the large incisors on the upper 
jaw which characterize all members of 
the ruminant family. 

Just before we came to the barren we 
passed along the shores of a little pond. 
Standing in the water on the opposite side 
was a cow moose and a yearling bull. The 


haps for five minutes before calling again. 
Another similar call brought forth the 
answering mournful wail of a bull. We 
heard him crashing through the forest 
and a few seconds later he broke out on 
the barren. For the moment I thought it 
was a cow but a glance through my field 
glasses showed a small pair of spiked 
horns and the bell hanging from the 
throat, which appendage, of course, is 
characteristic of the bulls only. 


ONTINUED calling on Bill’s part for 
the next hour or more brought forth 
only one or two feeble responses. The 
bulls seemed to be very wary despite the 
fact that it was an ideal evening for call- 
ing—clear and crisp and not a breath of 
air stirring. We agreed to quit for the day 
and decided to come to the same place at 
dawn the following morning. 

The first gray streaks of approaching 
day found us again at the barren with 
Fred Rogers giving the first call. No 
response. Ten minutes later another call 
and not a sound. About five minutes after 
the third call, we heard a bull answering 


fine specimen. In fact the 
24-point antlers were in more perfect con- 
dition than mine and their enormous 
spread of 61 inches proved the owner to 
be very old. The spread naturally increases 
with each year of growth. There is, how- 
ever, no way of telling the exact age of 
a moose by his antlers. 

Our trip was over and the four of us 
congratulated each other on our most ex- 
cellent fortune in bringing down two 
such splendid specimens. 

My readers were informed in the No- 
vember issue that this story would be my 
last one—at least for a time. I am going 
to make another extensive trip, because 
I feel that I need a rest. Whether I will 
be asked by the editors of Fretp & STREAM 
to write any more stories will depend en- 
tirely on you. If you liked those I have 
written and want to hear further about 
my experiences, you will have to tell the 
editors. They won’t believe me. Perhaps, 
on my coming trip I may find further 
matters of interest and importance to you 
all and if you want me to, I shall be only 
too glad to tell you about them. 

Good-bye and good luck to you all. 
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OCTOBER KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


E really think Wright put over a 

pretty good deer story on his 
readers in the October issue. There was 
not one of the letters—and there were 
several hundred of them—that listed the 
full number of mistakes. To the best of 
our knowledge this is the first and only 
time that this has happened since these 
How Wise Are You? stories were start- 
ed in May, 1928. In other words, it looks 
as.though the Colonel had a good many of 
his readers guessing. Some of the letters 


were mighty good—but not quite good 
enough. The three best ones were: 

First Prize: Robert A. Smith, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Second Prise: Willis E. Hogg, Gene- 
seo, Illinois. 

Third Prize: Waldron Du Mond, 


Seager, New York. 

Each of these contestants found all but 
one mistake. 

The Colonel steps off with the wrong 
foot when he says that he has hunted 
both the whitetailed and Virginia deer. 
He must have hunted both, because they 
are one and the same animal. We can’t 
possibly figure out how he could have 
gone after one and not the other. 

The range of the whitetail certainly 
had a lot of you folks stumped. Perhaps 
Wright did exaggerate a bit when he 
said it extended up into Northern Cana- 
da—but it all depends on how far north 
he meant. In some portions, it extends 
farther north than in others—and pretty 
far up at that, in certain places. The 
Colonel was perfectly right about the 
whitetail’s territory extending into Mexi- 
co. In fact he could have mentioned a few 
countries even south of that. But the old 
boy was “all wet” when he said its range 
was. bounded on the west by the Rocky 
Mountains. It is—but from there it goes 
right out to the Pacific Coast, including 
Washington, Oregon and California. 

Very few of you failed to call the 
Colonel on what he had to say about the 
rutting season. One reader said M. I. 
probably had Odocoileus virginianus 
mixed up with Salmo trideus. We doubt 
that, but just the same, the white- 
tail’s mating season is always in the fall 
and not in the spring. 


OW here is one on which the Colonel 

got away nicely with at least 75 per 
cent of his readers. And it is going to make 
a lot of you good and mad when you hear 
about it. Listen! Did you or anyone 
of your acquaintance ever hear of a new 
crescent moon rising when the stars were 
shining? Be honest, now. Think it over. 
Isn’t such a moon generally setting at 
that time? Silly, isn’t it? 

But when it comes to deer feeding on 
moonlight nights—well, the Colonel ob- 
viously doesn’t know a thing about that. 
On such nights, the deer usually eat all 
they can find—and then some. 

And that battery of rifles—what shall 
we say about it? Nobody except M. I, 
apparently, ever heard of a .32 caliber 
Springfield. Had he said a .30, the old 
fellow wouldn’t have been called so many 
nasty names by his readers. And his repu- 
tation also would have been spared 
somewhat if he had called the .30-30 a 
center-fire instead of a rim-fire cartridge. 
But we insist that he is correct about 
Mose’s .38-35-255. One correspondent 
wrote that this was not a rifle but a foot- 
ball signal. No, gentle readers, the 255 
is merely the weight of the bullet in 
grains and is absolutely “K. O.” 

Why should so many of you get ex- 
cited about what the Colonel had to say 
on the drinking habits of deer? One 


would think that the old boy had men- 
tioned the delicate subject of prohibition. 
All he said was “that it was only during 
the summer months that deer made more 
or less of a habit of” coming down to a 
lake to drink in the early hours of the 
morning. Well, that is true. During the 
summer they are more likely to do this 
than in the autumn, but the Colonel 
didn’t say that they never came down to 
drink in the fall. 

This doe with her fawns only a week 
or two old in October caused quite a bit 
of comment. While extremely rare in- 
stances of. this kind have been reported, 
it i8 a recognized fact that the young are 
almost always born early in the spring. 

Many of you seemed to misunderstand 
Wright’s statement about the tracks of a 
deer being in a straight line when walk- 
ing and staggering or off center when 
running. This refers, of course, to the 
individual tracks or “foot-prints” and not 
the track as a whole. The only trouble is 
that the Colonel had things twisted. 
When a deer walks, the tracks are off 
center and when he is trotting, especially, 
they are in an absolutely straight line. 


T certainly was a great surprise to us 

to see how very many of you gave 
Wright a call on what he said on the 
location of a deer’s heart. M. I. is en- 
tirely correct in his statement on this 
matter. Very careful research and in- 
vestigation on the part of several authori- 
ties have proven this. We insist on giving 
credit where credit is due. 

But we refuse to agree with the Col- 
onel when he says that a deer shot in the 
heart invariably drops in its tracks. ’Tain’t 
so, M. I. Sometimes they run a hundred 
yards or more. 

Most of Wright’s readers are agreed 
that a paunch shot is a most unsatis- 
factory one. As a ‘rule, the deer gets away 
to die a lingering death. 

One correspondent tells us that buck 
deer are not the only ones that stamp and 
snort. He said that his boss, too, did that 
when he got mad. No doubt—but the 
point is that does do it, also. We like the 
way one letter expressed it. It told of a 
guest at a hunting camp who was so cer- 
tain that this habit was characteristic of 
bucks only, that he promised to shoot 
the next deer that did this. The guest 
carried out his promise and our corre- 
spondent adds, “he (the guest) learned 
about ‘witnmen’ from ter.” 

Wright’s deer must have had his fore 
and hind feet reversed. Otherwise we 
don’t see how the latter could be larger 
than the former. We are willing to bet 
that they weren’t. 

The Colonel said that a foreleg injury 
was more serious than one in the hind- 
leg. Perhaps it is for the hunter—but not 
for the deer. The average whitetail can 
travel along very nicely with a wounded 
foreleg. 

We wish we had space to publish some 
of the comments received about those 
dark red blood stains from the deer’s 
liver and gall bladder. Some of the letters 
explained very thoroughly and_scien- 
tifically why Wright’s observations were 
correct—and others, of course, took an 
opposite view. All of these comments 
would be very interesting and worthy of 
consideration if a deer but had a gall 
bladder. 

Finally—about those brow antlers or 
brow tines. They, too, would look very 
nice on a deer—but the whitetails never 
wear them unless they have been crossed 
with a caribou or wapiti. And we have 
never heard of this happening. Have you? 
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A “REEL” CHAMPION 
By George A. Cook 


EORGE C. CHATT, four times 
winner of national bait and fly 
casting tournaments, did not par- 
ticipate in the recent tournament 

of the National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs. Many of his previous rec- 
ords were shattered in this event. Despite 
this fact, he is still to tournament casting 
what Bobby Jones is to golf, Bill Tilden 
to tennis and Mark Arie to trap-shooting. 
When the final tabulations were made 
in the scores of the Twenty-First Annual 
Tournament of the National Association 
of Scientific Angling Clubs at Cleveland, 
Ohio, last year, it was 
found that George Chatt 
had taken all-round 
honors with a total of 


37 demerits in eleven 
different bait and fly 
events—both distance 


and accuracy. His near- 
est competitor had 60 
demerits and the 25th 
man on the all-round 
list had 185 demerits. 
This will give you an 
idea of just how good 
this man Chatt is with 
‘a tiny weight or a small 
dry fly attached to the 
end of a long line—and 
we mean long line. His 
longest cast in the light- 
bait distance event was 
228 feet—with an aver- 
age of 209.9 for ftve suc- 
cessive casts. Now, 
imagine yourself with a 
fishing rod—Chatt uses 
his tournament rods in 
fishing—with a _ very, 
very light silk thread 
line and a weight on the 
end tipping the scales at 
exactly one quarter of an ounce—throw- 
ing it out into space so that it will land— 
with the line still attached—228 feet away ! 
It seems impossible to the average fisher- 
man, doesn’t it? It probably likewise seems 
impossible to some of those who annually 
enter the bait-casting tournaments, as the 
score sheets indicate that some of the old 
timers had averages as low as 30.6 feet 
for five casts. Thirty feet is about the dis- 
tance the average fisherman would cast 
a bait weighing a quarter of an ounce. 

In looking over the scores we find that 
Chatt held the national record for long 
cast with a quarter-ounce weight in the 
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year 1916 with a cast of 158 feet. Thus, 
it will be noted that, by comparing this 
cast with the one mentioned above in 1929 
of 228 feet, in thirteen years he added 
70 feet to his cast. The only answer to 
this is skill, hard work, time and prac- 
tice. It means concentrating always on the 
rod, the reel, the line and the method. 
Patience and effort year by year have 
added an increased distance of 70 feet to 





George C. Chatt casting the salmon fly 


this champion’s cast, or a greater distance 
than many tournament casters and expert 
anglers are able to throw today. 

Before telling you about the qualifica- 
tions of this great caster, who is in his 
early fifties, in other bait and fly events, 
let us first get a mental picture of him. 
He is six feet and two inches tall, weighs 
approximately 240 pounds, has wrists of 
steel, a clear eye and steady nerves—a man 
who, at great personal sacrifice, has 
traveled from Maine to California, Minne- 
sota to Florida, in the interests of the 
sport he loves. 

Chatt won his first national champion- 





ship in 1913 at Portland, Oregon; again 
in 1922 at Cleveland, Ohio; again in 1925 
at Chicago, Illinois; and finally, in 1929 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Sandwiched in be- 


tween these national championships, 
Chatt has in one year or another won each 
of the 10 or 11 events that make up the 
all-round championship. The thirteen years 
that have elapsed since he won his first 
national championship have seen many 
expert casters in both accuracy and dis- 
tance bait and fly events, but George 
Chatt is really the only one who has 
consistently mastered tournament bait and 
fly casting in all of its branches. Whether 
it be a record for the longest cast or the 
average cast or the most delicate cast, you 
will find Chatt’s name mentioned one or 
more times as the win- 
ner of individual events 
down in Florida, out in 
Colorado, over in New 
Jersey or up in New 
York. Every place where 
a national tournament 
has been held, the tour- 
nament casters and the 
local fishermen remem- 
ber “Square-deal Chatt,” 
as he is commonly 
known to the followers 
of the sport. 


ET us see how good 
this expert is. In 
1914 he won the %- 
ounce accuracy bait 
event with a score of 
99.6 per cent. In 1916 he 
won the distance fly 
event with a cast of 113 
feet. In 1918 he won 
the salmon fly event 
with a cast of 155 feet 
and also the %4-ounce 
accuracy bait event with 
a score of 99.5 per cent. 
In 1919 he won the %- 
ounce distance bait event 
with an average score of 220 feet for 5 
casts. In 1922 he won the %-ounce dis- 
tance bait event with an average of 204 
feet for 5 casts. In the accuracy wet fly 
event in 1923, using a rod weighing 5% 
ounces, he made a perfect score (100 
per cent) by hitting the bull’s-eye 15 con- 
secutive times. In 1925 in the dry-fly ac- 
curacy event, using a rod weighing 5% 
ounces, he made a score of 9915 per cent, 
having 1 demerit in 15 casts. 

The above scores, selected at random 
from the 30 or more championships that 
Chatt has to his credit, clearly prove that 
this man is the peer of tournament casters. 
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It is interesting to look back at the 
games or scores over a period of years— 
following this one man’s activities—and 
see how the sport has developed with 
changes in rod tapers, fast reels, plus the 
skill of the individual. 

Starting with the salmon-fly event—a 
regular salmon fly rod is used. This rod 
weighs approximately 15 ounces and is 





Seite C. Chatt is over six feet tall aid 
weighs 240 pounds 


about 13 feet long. A tapered fly line 
with extra heavy belly and fine shooting 
line is used. In 1916 Chatt’s long cast was 
147 feet. Mind you, there is no weight 
attached to this line except the regulation 


salmon fly with the barb cut off. It is just | 


about the same as a man trying to straigh- 
ten out a whip that would be 147 feet 
long. At the pool of the Line Casting Club 
in Chicago in 1926, Chatt made a cast of 
official record of 164 feet, adding 17 feet to 
the cast he had made 10 years prior thereto. 
This 17 feet was added mainly through the 
use of his head, his arms and his hands, as 
there has been little change in the equip- 
ment used in this game during that time. 

In the accuracy wet fly event, using a 
rod weighing 534 ounces in which the 
caster makes 5 casts each at a 30-inch 
target at distances of 40, 45 and 50 feet— 
total 15 casts in all—Chatt was always an 
expert. In 1918 he won the national event 
with only one miss in the 15 casts, and in 
1923, 5 years later, he didn’t miss at all 
but made 15 perfect casts—a 100 per cent 
score—at Denver, Colorado. This was the 
first perfect fly score ever made in national 
competition. 


N the %-ounce distance bait event in 

1918, Chatt held the record for the long- 
est cast, namely 222 feet. In 1929, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, his longest cast was 278 
feet or an average of 266 feet for 5 suc- 
cessive casts—exceeding his long cast of 
eleven years before by 56 feet. This is 
lots of distance for a %4-ounce weight to 
travel when attached to a light silk line. 
Steady nerves, careful thumbing and good 
eyesight are all necessary to attain such 
pertection. 

In the dry-fly accuracy event—a delicate 
matter, but nevertheless a practical game 
for both the beginner and the purist— 
Chatt won the national event in 1919 with 
8 demerits in 15 casts and in 1925, six 
years later, he again won the national 
event with only one demerit, having made 
14 perfect shots—almost 100 per cent. To 
make a score of this kind in the dry-fly 
event, it is necessary that the little fly 














AnotherZaneGrey World’s Record 
with an Ashaway Fishing Line 


ERE he is—the Big One. I will tell you 

about the fight later. Greatest I ever 
had. This fish leaped prodigiously and was 
as quick as a salmon. If he had hit us in 
one of his many leaps he would have 
sunk us.” 

Thus wrote Zane Grey announcing his 
latest and greatest world’s record, which 
as usual also stands to the credit of Ash- { Hag 
away line making. 

On the back of the accompanying 
photograph, Mr. Grey added: “Giant 
Tahitian striped marlin—new species. 
First one caught. Length, 14’ 2”; girth 
6’ 9”; weight 1040 lbs. Time 7 hours. 
Caught on a 39-thread Ashaway Orig- 
inal Cuttyhunk Zane Grey Line.” 

“The line is the most important of 
all the angler’s equipment,” Mr. Grey 
has written over his signature. 

















Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk 
Lines were the first Cuttyhunk 
lines ever made. They are hand 
laid by men skilled in the work 
for generations. At your dealer’s 
or please write to us. Ashaway 
Tackle Box size catalog FREE. 














Sharks tore great chunks out of the mon- 
ster swordfish after it had been subdued. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 


Box 732 





The world’s record Ash- 
away Original Cutty- 
hunk 39-thread twisted 
linen line is less than 1-16 
inch in diameter. All 
sizes, down to 6-thread, 
are correspondingly 
small, strong and durable. 
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For Next Year 

A CRUISABOUT 
30 Feet Long 

FOR $3585. 








"34 FEATURES OF 1931 


GAIN Richardson offers the world’s greatest yacht 


value in the 1931 Single Cabin Crulsabout—a 
staunch, quality built, beautifully finished 30-footer 
for $3585. 

The Single Cabin Cruisabout, the flagship of the 
1931 Richardson fleet, is just one of four low-priced 
models everyone of which has many new and im- 
proved cabin comforts, large clothes lockers, extra 
large cockpits and thirty-two other features that 
make a joy of cruising, day boating or living aboard. 


Included in this 1931 Richardson Cruisabout fleet 
are a 30-foot Double Cabin Cruisabout with sleep- 


| ing accomodations for six, a 30-foot Day Cruisabout 
| that is ideal as a day boat or yacht tender and a 30- 





| foot de luxe Sedan Cruisabout for commuting ser- 


vice. All are quality built and exceptionally low 
priced. 

See these new and improved Richardson Cruisabouts at 
Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City, 
or write today for a complimentary copy of booklet ‘“A-31"’, 
completely illustrating and describing these most delightful, 
low-priced, quality yachts. 


RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS 
jenaths e 11%” (30 ft.) 


Draft 2 

Power 6 Oe 60 H. P. Gray as standard equipment. 
+Speed 13 miles. 

Everdur Bronze Screw fastenings for plan! 


Motor we're and completely and pontively ventilated. 
Gas tank fillers and vents outside of cock: 
New type band rail on canopy. 
Built in Binnacle at oS steering gear column. 
4” card compass. — Automatic spark control. 
Gee control aoer s at top of sone gear column. 


* diameter m: type stee: 
Extra large full ‘length clothes lockers. 
“abin interior light green with mahogany trim. 
Extra wide, soft, flat. Nac! —— spring berths. 
Attractive, ficured uj 
New type full size lights in cabin and toilet room. 
Extra large falley sink (12 x 1 
een panel in com way 7; 
Dome light in cockpit. 
Replaceable bronze vegans 
Stuffing box on 
Self-closing valves on —_ per, sink and toilet outlets. 
Tobin Bronsp a! ce -_ = 21 Full headroom in cabin. 
Extra large duffle bin at stern of Single Cabin model. 
Removable shelf at ‘alley sink. 
Murphy fasteners on all cockpit curtains. 
Better muffler. 
Anti-chafe rails for mooring lines. 
Genuine French Polished Plate G Giasa. 


Ae A SO ly at i ts th 
5 





SL Too rail on cach sheer from bow to aft of amidship. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC., 312 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Jichardson Cruisqpouls 











Stoop 
EVERY TEST 


C.S. Anderson of Des Moines, 
lowa, writes: 
“Your ‘True Temper’ Rod stood 
every possible test in landing 
five muskies—two of the largest 
(shown above) weighing 45 
pounds and 40 pounds each. 
Over an hour was required to 
land each of these.” 
The wonderful action of the 
“True Temper” Rod is due to 
its one-piece tip of rapier 
steel, hand forged and given 
a clock spring temper. 


The genuine “True Temper” 
Rod is always marked with 
the words “True Temper” 
stamped in the butt of the 
rod. Look for these words as 
many imitation rods may re- 
semble the “True Temper” in 
appearance but do not have 
the “life and action” that 
mean fishing satisfaction. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


The Toledo: 


Highest grade True Tem- 
per Rod with offset reel 
seat handle, genuine 
agate guide and tip top. 
Finished in black nickel 
or special “‘Afco”. If 
your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


IRUE TEMPER 
FiSHING Roos 
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must drop like a snowflake and float on 
the surface of the water until the judges 
call “Score! Next cast!” George Chatt 
never sinks a dry fly nor does his dry fly 
ever tick; i. e., strike the water as he 
strips line in making the greater distance 
casts from one 30-inch target to another. 
To watch him dry flying in the air in 
order to attain the proper distances at 


which the targets are located, one appre- 


and 100 per cent. These weights are 
thrown at targets 30 inches in diameter 
and placed at distances from the point 
of casting of from 60 to 100 feet. In 1914 
Chatt won the %-ounce national event 
with a score of 99.6. In 1925 he cast the 
¥-ounce accuracy plug making a score 
of 99.6 and in 1926 he made a score of 
99.5 with the %-ounce accuracy weight. 
Some of those not entirely familiar with 





The opening day of the Illinois Casting Club at Washington Park in Chicago 


ciates the necessity of form and timing 
in fly casting. Here you can visualize that, 
as the distance increases, the time between 
casts also increases to permit the line to 
straighten behind the caster in order that 
a perfect pattern will be made on the for- 
ward cast. You can also notice the release 
—the pick-up and the almost perpendicu- 
lar position of the fly rod while the line 
is straightening out on the back cast. 

In the accuracy bait events, 14-ounce, 

Y%-ounce and S-ounce, you will always 
find George Chatt’s scores between 99.5 


tournament bait and fly casting believe 
that the casters who participate in the 
state and national events are dry-land 
fishermen and that they seldom wet a line 
in stream or lake while actually fishing. 
This is not true. Expert tournament 
casters are usually expert anglers and 
will be found each year at all the prom- 
inent fishing resorts from the Nipigon to 
Miami and from Maine to California. 
George Chatt. spends most of his time, 
when not in tournaments, in fishing for 
trout, salmon, bass and other game fish. 


The sea horse is the only fish which pos- 
@ sesses a prehensile tail. \® 


THE BAIT CASTING LINE 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


UE to the great popularity bait cast- 
ing has attained in recent years, there 
are probably more bait casting lines sold 
than any other kind. Judging from the 
fishermen I have met, it seems that just 
about every other angler is a bait caster. 
This means that this most popular angling 
method is fundamentally right and that it 
is bringing health and happiness to the 
unnumbered thousands who follow it. 
The bait-casting line is a special line 
made for a special purpose. If you think 
any old line will do for bait casting, try a 
few of the various types of lines on the 
market. You will soon understand why a 


| certain kind of line is needed. 


In bait casting, we throw the lure from 
the rod very much as we used to throw 
a potato or apple from a pointed stick, the 


| lure being fastened to the end of the line 





and unwinding it from the reel. In order 
that the lure may be cast with ease and 
accuracy, it is important that the line be 
soft and flexible so it will unwind from 
the spool with utmost freedom. 

Many kinds of materials have been tried 
out in the manufacture of bait-casting 
lines; all have been discarded except one 
—silk. The soft silk line is the finest yet 
produced for bait casting. It is easy to lay 
evenly on the spool when retrieving the 
lure and it casts well. Being smooth and 
soft it does not wear the thumb con- 


trolling the line as rapidly as would a 
hard, wiry line. I have known casters to 
have very sore thumbs caused by their 
having selected the wrong lines. It is pos- 
sible to get a sore thumb casting with any 
line if too much force is put into the cast 
and which therefore requires extra thumb 
pressure to control the spool. 

There are a good many different lines 
sold as “casting” lines, but it is well for 
the angler to know what’s what in these 
lines and why. 

The two things that a good bait-casting 
line should have are long life and easy- 
casting qualities. Both of these attributes 
are difficult to find in a single line. To a 
certain extent, at least, one of these quali- 
ties must be sacrificed to secure the other. 
In bait casting, easy, accurate work from 
the reel is so important that regulation 
bait-casting lines are made with a view 
to easy casting rather than long life. It is 
true that the soft silk line wears rather 
rapidly (depending on the weight of the 
lure and the expertness of the caster) 
from friction against the guides, making 
its period of usefulness shorter than that 
of the hard-braided silk line. But the cast- 
ing qualities of the soft line are so su- 
perior to those of the hard-braided line 
that few anglers consider its comparatively 
short life. Soft lines of pure silk without 
dressing of any kind, will give the finest 
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results for bait casting. Compare a line 
of this kind with any other line by casting 
with each, and you will soon notice the 
difference. 

Several years ago I bought a casting 
line, and being in a hurry, I never ex- 
amined it until I reached the fishing 
grounds. It was a beautiful June evening 
and just after a shower, when everything 
was wet and steaming with fragrance. I 
put the new line on the reel. It was hard 
and stiff but I had to use it, for bass were 
jumping around a bed of water-lilies. You 
should have seen my casts! The line stuck 
out from the spool like wire. The lure 
took a flying start but died in mid-air. 
And it was the one and only line I had 
and the bass were just suffering to be 
caught! Yes, I had a casting line—for fly 
casting instead of for bait casting. I had 
purchased the wrong line! 


HILE it is doubtful if the color of 

the line has much to do with fright- 
ening the fish when casting, it is best to 
select a line that is as inconspicuous as 
possible. If the water has a green hue, use 
a green line; if brown, use a brown line, 
and so on. For average use, the white-and- 
black mottled line, “salt and pepper” some 
call it, is one of the best. 

It is well established that the size of 
the line has more to do with the fright- 
ening of the fish than the color. Thus a 
small line of neutral color would be ideal. 
But don’t get a line that is too small. 
Most of the fish taken by bait casting are 
hard fighters, and a weak line may cause 
you to lose a real prize. A line testing 14 
to 18 is about right for average use. A 
heavier or lighter line should be used 
according to the size of the fish. 

One should remember also that the 
weight of the lure partly determines what 


1930 


remembered that while this line works 
well with heavy lures it does not work so 
well with light lures, Its method of manu- 
facture makes it last much longer than a 
soft, untreated silk line of the same size. 
The waterproof dressing also excludes 
water to a considerable extent, but the 
line should never, under any circumstan- 
ces, be put away damp. 

For pike, muskies and large bass, where 
fairly heavy lures are used, the black, 
waterproof line is indicated. You will be 
delighted with its long life and it casts 
fairly well after it gets “warmed wp.” 
These lines are made by several firms, and 
do not represent a particular make or 
brand. I have owned a number of them 
and they are all good. Rubbing these lines 
(when dry) with deer fat or mutton fat 
keeps the dressing soft and makes the 
line handle better. 

Never let a fishing line get down on the 
ground where it may be stepped on. It 
will not break at the time but possibly 
later when you are playing a nice fish. 

Never leave a wet line on the reel and 
expect it to dry out. It won't. It will rot 
out. Always dry the line not later than 
the evening of the same day it is used. 
Never dry it by placing it near a hot 
stove or radiator nor should it be dried 
in the hot sun. Stretching the line in the 
shade between two trees is one of the 
best methods. When in the house, let it 
lay in loose coils on the floor, or wind it 
around the backs of two chairs placed close 
together. By all means include a line drier 
in your fishing kit. It will be found ideal 
for drying the line at home or in camp. 

Keep silk lines in a dark place when not 
in use. When storing them away for the 
season, place them in glass tubes or in 
small tin boxes with tight-fitting tops. 
The glass tubes should be corked and 





In order that the lure may “ cast with ease and accuracy, it is important that the 
line be soft and flexible 


size line should be used for best results. 
The larger and heavier the lure the larger 
the line that may be used; the lighter the 
lure the smaller the line for best casting 
results. Also, a line slightly stiff might 
work well with a heavy lure and not 
work at all with a very light lure. We 
have an example of this in the black water- 
proof silk casting line. Theoretically this 
line is not perfect, practically it is a fine 
line when fairly heavy lures are used. It 
is the only line used for bait casting that 
combines both long life and reasonably 
good casting qualities. But it should be 


dipped in paraffine; the tin boxes sealed 
with electricians’ tape. 

When casting, break off two or three 
feet of the line now and then next to the 
lure, for here is where the greatest wear 
on the line occurs when starting the cast. 

The life of the finest bait-casting line 
is often shortened by a defective guide. 
All good casting rods have agate-lined 
guides. Sometimes the agate lining breaks 
or a crack develops. The sharp edges of 
the agate lining will ruin the line in a 
short time. This is especially true if the 
agate is broken in the top or in the first 
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Tuis string of bass was taken 
from Lake Hell and Blazes near 
Melbourne, Florida, by Joseph 
Crawford of Dixon, Illinois. 


Mr. Crawford writes us as follows: 


“| had some of the biggest thrills of my life 
catching bass with your Dixie Wiggler. The 
largest bass in this string, photographed 
while still alive, is a ten pounder and the 
rest are good runners-up. 


Fishing is difficult as the large fish lie 
around the roots of cypress trees or in the 
lily beds, and your Dixie proved to be the 
ideal lure.” 
Yes, boys, Mr. Crawford has the 
whole story. The Dixie is so 
designed that the spinner cuts its 
way through the weeds and keeps 
the hook clear for the striking fish. 
It casts like a bullet and the hook 
rides upright, always. If you want 
to get them where the going is 
hard—take a Dixie. 





This is the Dixie Wiggler as used by Mr. Craw- 
ford. No. 13— weight % oz.; 3/0 hook. No. 14— 
weight 44 oz.; 1/0 hook; nickel plate or brass finish. 
Different colored bucktails. Price $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Al. Foss Department No. A 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


L. FOSS 
Pork Rino Baits 
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Every Lure 
in Sight ...in Reach 


Trays of this wonderful tackle box autos 
matically move to position shown in 
illustration as lid is opened. Lays all your 
tackle out before you, every lure in plain 
sight, easy to reach. Deep drawn steel box; 
no seams; can’t leak; new fool-proof can’t- 
—_ safety catch; beautiful baked enamel. 

ipple finish, green or black. Rust-proof 
lock and catches. Round corners. Strong; 
built for service. The pride of any fisherman. 


Master Angler 


Our best (as shown). Size 16 x 6% x 7 inches; two 
srays — 13 coapestunente. Can’t goal eature. 
ep wn, can't leak. Ripple enamel; 'e 
lock, 2 catches. No. 1316 cee ek | 


Big 
Ace 


A wonder for the 
money. Folded steel 
electric welded con- s 
struction; size 16 x 6% x 6% inches. Two trays with 
13 compartments. Panellod ends Soo0t, - 4-75 
Can’t upset. Drab enamel. No. 121 —_ 


Sold at all good Sporting Goods and Hard- 
ware stores, or shipped postpaid on receipt 
of price. Send coupon below for beauti 
folder of Outing Cant-i-lever tackle and 
tool boxes. 


OUTING’S 
TOOL and TACKLE 





MAIL COUPON => 


OUTING MANUFACTURING CO. 
1206 Jackson St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send me catalog-folder of your Automatic tackle and 
tool boxes. 





My dealer’s name is 





My name is. 
Address 


Town State. 

















A New Book 
by Van CamMpPEN Hemner! 


“Beneath The Southern 
Cross” 


The tale of an adventurous voyage 
thru the islands of the West Indies. 
For every lover of boating, fishing 
and adventure. You will want this 
one. 


Price: $3.00. With Year’s Sub- 
scription for Field & Stream: 
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guide above the reel. Genuine agate is 
glass smooth and offers the least possible 


| resistance to the line with a minimum of 


friction. But be sure the agates are not 
cracked. 

The best bait-casting lines cost a bit 
of real money, but they will give you 
splendid service if you choose the right 
line for the fishing at hand and give it 
the proper care and attention. 

A species of Indian catfish can climb up| 
the side of @ wall by using its pectoral © 


and ventral fins. It also has a sucking 
disk which keeps it from falling off. 


PLANTING EYED TROUT EGGS 
By John W. Titcomb 


Sup’t Connecticut State Board of Fisheries 
and Game 


@ 





HE planting of eyed eggs, especially 
those of trout, has been employed with 
varying success for a long period of time. 
In fact, it would seem to be about the 
earliest form of fish culture that has come 
down to us, because the transfer of eggs 
from one water to another was practiced 
in the Orient centuries ago. However, the 
application of this idea to artificially fer- 
tilized trout eggs originated in Europe 
where, for years, it has been the means of 
stocking the inaccessible mountain streams. 
The first requisite for success is to 
make the plants under proper conditions. 
This means that the eggs should be planted 
in spring water of fairly even temperature, 
where they will be free from ice and sud- 
den changes in temperature. The water 
needs fairly good current but it should be 
shallow and the location ought to be as 
near the headwaters as practicable. The 
necessity of these last two requisites is to 
get away from waters harboring fish which 
might consume the eggs or the hatched 
fry in their early stages. 
The eggs are placed in wire trays or 
baskets made of the same material used 
in ordinary hatching trays, so that the fry 





A new world’s record. A 42-pound carp 
caught by Robert W. Harris in the Rappa- 
hannock River, Virginia 


may drop through as they hatch. When the 
eye spots of the eggs are fully developed, 
the eggs are spread evenly in the trays or 
baskets. Then the trays can be transferred 
to the sites selected for the hatching and 
set on small uprights forced into the bot- 
tom of the stream, thus holding the bottom 
of the trays about two inches above the 
bottom of the stream. The water should 


entirely and at all times cover the con- 
tainer and its contents and the flow should 
be such that it can give complete circula- 
tion in every part of the tray. Likewise, 
the containers need some manner of pro- 
tection that will prevent the access of 
fishes or any other animal life, and finally 
they may be concealed by a covering of 
evergreen boughs. The actual hatching 
process will be similar to that in the hatch- 
ery and as the yolk sac is absorbed, the 
fry will scatter in search of food. 

This method of stocking improves con- 
siderably over Nature’s method, because 
the fertilized eggs will have protection 
from their enemies up to the time they 
hatch., Moreover, if the eggs are dis- 
tributed only a few days before they hatch 
and in places where the water supply is 
entirely satisfactory and not subject to 
freshets, the results may be regarded as 
the same as those which would apply if 
fry in the sac stage were transferred from 
the hatchery and introduced into the same 
waters. Unfortunately, this method of 
stocking with fry does not protect them 
while the sac is being absorbed nor until 
they are free-swimming and, unless the 
baskets can be placed in spring rivulets 
that are free from small fishes, it may 
happen that many of them will be de- 
stroyed in the yolk-sac stage. 

Streams in which there were no trout 
have been successfully stocked by this 
method. However, I only recommend it 
for stocking virgin waters or for restock- 
ing the headwaters, primeval by nature, 
which are inaccessible for the transfer of 
young fishes. 


THREE NEW BOOKS ON BIG- 
GAME FISHING 


Be constantly increasing interest 
which is manifested in salt-water 
big-game fishing is indicated in the recent 
appearance of three volumes on this sub- 
ject—all of them of unusual excellence. 

Adventures of a Deep-Sea Angler, pub- 
lished a few weeks ago by Harper & 
Brothers, is written by Romer C, Grey, 
the brother of the distinguished novelist 
and big-game angler, Zane Grey. In this 
book, R. C. has unquestionably proven his 
ability as an author and no less so as a 
fisherman. It is one of the most thrilling 
accounts of big-game fishing that it has 
ever been my good fortune to read. With 
almost breathless interest, the reader is 
carried from Florida to Nova Scotia; 
then to California, the South Sea Islands 
and New Zealand. It is really a great 
book and the photographs with which it 
is illustrated are marvelous! Compared to 
the price of most theatre tickets, R. C.’s 
book at $7.50 is cheap. 

Of a more serious nature is Game Fish 
of the Pacific by George C. Thomas, Jr., 
and George C. Thomas, III. In this 
splendid work the authors tell of their 
experiences in southern Californian and 
Mexican waters. The practical informa- 
tion on the 44 different species mentioned 
is especially valuable. The Thomases 
most certainly need no introduction as 
big-game anglers and they are to be con- 
gratulated on having written what is per- 
haps the most informative book ever 
published on this sport. The illustrations 
of under-water photographs by Mack Sen- 
nett are superb. The book is published by 
J. B. Lippincott and sells for $5.00. 

_ Never in my life have I seen so much 
interesting and important information 
crammed between the covers of a book 
as in Louis L. Babcock’s, The Tarpon. 
To say that it is by far the most schol- 
arly and authentic work ever written on 
this great game fish is merely being trite. 
It must be read to be appreciated. Un- 
fortunately, it has been published only in 
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a limited edition of 250 copies and will 
in all probability be a scarce item in a 
few years. Consequently, it will be ar- 
dently sought by collectors of angling 
books. This lovely little volume was pri- 
vately printed by the author at 726 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Anyone 
interested in the Silver King has no busi- 
ness not owning a copy of this book. 

We will be very happy to order copies 
of the above-mentioned books for any of 
our readers desiring them. 


OUR CONTEST IN DECEMBER 


ECEMBER and fishing do not usu- 

ally mean one and the same thing 
to the majority of anglers. Despite this 
fact, Frecp & Stream still has $1,240.00 
worth of prizes to offer before the An- 
nual Prize Fishing Contest closes. This 
is a lot of money and it means that if a 
lot of you fellows don’t go after some of 
this, it will be your hard luck. 

This issue appeared on the news- 
stands on November 10th. Both the East- 
ern and Western Divisions of the Steel- 
head-Rainbow Trout Class do not close 
until December Ist. In the Large-mouth 
Black Bass Class, both the Intermediate 
and Southern Divisions are open until 
January Ist, 1931. The same applies to 
the Tarpon Class. This means that if any 
of these species are to be entered in our 
Contest, they must be caught on or be- 
fore the dates mentioned. Then you still 
will have three weeks in which to send 
us your affidavits. In other words, the 
Contest, itself, closes on January 21st, 
1931. However, we would much rather 
have you mail us your affidavits before 
that time, because we would like to sub- 
mit them to the judges as soon as pos- 
sible. To go over and compile the hun- 
dreds of entries requires a lot of time and 
effort and your cooperation will be very 
greatly appreciated. 


ANGLING AND THE HEART 


ANY otherwise intelligent people 

look upon fishing as a sport devoid 
of all excitement—a sleepy or lazy man’s 
diversion. Innocent enough, but wholly 
without thrills or genuine interest. It 
may possibly prove to be that, now and 
then—but not always. Not even mostly 
always. 

Of course, much depends on the tem- 
perament of the fisherman. There are 
souls so phlegmatic and blasé that they 
wouldn’t pay a nickel to see an earth- 
quake. It is difficult indeed to imagine 
such an emotionally immature biped ever 
taking up the sport of angling. Such fish- 
ermen, while they may exist, are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 

If the majority of anglers wanted to 
be frank with themselves and their more 
or less unsy mpathetic acquaintances, some 
strange confessions would come to light. 
We might find that most fishermen are 
subject to strange emotions—palpitation 
of the heart, chills chasing up and down 
the spine, trembling hands and knees and 
other queer symptoms—every time they 
“tempt the unknown w ith a fishing line.” 
Personally I feel a genuine pity for the 
angler who is not afflicted with these 
maladies once in a while. May the day 
be far distant when I fail to get ‘that way ! 

Here is the case of a Mr. W. B. Coley 
who hooked into an 8-pound black bass in 
Spavinaw Lake, Oklahoma. The excite- 
ment proved so great the poor fellow 
dropped dead. The thrill was more than 
his heart could stand. I’m not trying to 
be facetious—it’s an absolute fact. Coley 
was in perfect health when he started out. 
But any angler who is worthy of the 
name will understand. Why say any more? 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
RED DRUM vs BLACK DRUM 


FisninG Epitor: 

Will you please publish through your magazine 
columns the difference, if any, between what is 
known as the red drum and the channel bass 
caught off the eastern shore of Virginia? 

F. C. Hatstip. 


Comment: There is really no difference at all 
between the red drum and the channel bass. These 
are supposed to be one and the same fish. How- 
ever, the trouble is these two names are frequent- 
ly confused and the black drum is in certain 
sections of the Atlantic Seaboard known as the 
channel bass. This may be the case in your 
locality. If this is true, here’s the way that you 
can distinguish between the red drum or channel 
bass and the black drum. 

The former is a much racier and more graceful 
looking fish and is characterized by what is 
known as an ocellus or black spot at the base of 
the tail. Also, the angle of the jaw extends to the 
posterior edge of the eye, or in some cases even 
farther back. 

The black drum, on the other hand, is a clum- 
sier and more bulky fish, usually characterized 
by a definite hump on the back and the angle of 
the jaw almost always terminates on a line with 
the anterior portion of the eye or even in front 
of it. This species also has barbles or whiskers 
on the chin. 

FisuinGc Epitor. 


CAN FROZEN FISH LIVE? 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I would like to know if fish would remain in 
the ice when frozen, according to the geographical 
location, and come out in good shape when the 
thaw comes? Also what period can they stay in 
ice in a lake or stream? 

Henry FriepMAN. 


ComMEnNT: There are said to be a few species of 
fish that can stand extensive freezing and which 
again come to life in the spring when the ice 
thaws. One of these is what is known as the 
Alaskan tundra fish which in certain Alaskan 
waters is frozen solidly in ice for a period of 
two or three months and sometimes even more 
and yet in the spring when the thaw comes, this 
fish again comes to life, so to speak, and is per- 
fectly well and happy. 

Incidentally, something along this line was 
published in our 1001 Outdoor Questions Depart- 
ment on page 100 of the September issue. 

The second question as to what period they 
can stay in ice in a lake or stream is difficult to 
answer. I presume you mean under ice on bodies 
of water that are frozen over. This depends en- 
tirely upon the depth of the water. If it is suffi- 
ciently deep, there will be enough oxygen present 
to sustain them for a long time. On the other 
hand, in very shallow waters the contrary is the 
case. Of course, if air holes are introduced into 
various places in the ice, many fish can live al- 
most indefinitely. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


CATCHING CODFISH 


Fisuinc Eprtor: 

Being a steady reader of your writings in the 
fishing columns of Fre_tp & Stream, I am taking 
the liberty of asking your advice in regard to 
codfishing. I would appreciate any information 
you can give me on what size hooks to use, 
what bait, tackle, etc. 

° Georce Lawes. 


Comment: Most of the angling for this fish is 
done from regular fishing boats going out during 
the late fall and winter months and it means, as 
a rule, pretty hard work. 

However, as far as tackle is concerned, you 
will need a very heavy salt water rod because the 
cod, as you undoubtedly know, is almost exclu- 
sively a bottom feeder and is found only in very 
deep water. In order to get down there you 
will also need heavy sinkers weighing at least 4 
to 6 ounces, of the bank type. Your reel should 
hold a couple of hundred yards of a heavy line 
testing around 50 pounds. 

As to the best hooks, there is some discussion 
on this matter. I’m quite convinced, however, 
that there is nothing much better than a 7/0 or 
8/0 Limerick or a heavy salt-water Sproat ‘hook, 
ranging in size from 6/0 to 10/0. Any such 
hooks should be tied on heavy twisted gut, or 
more preferably on tarred line. 

I might also say that artificial bait has been 
used with some success on codfish, especially 
the various types of squids, such as might be 
used for bluefish. The way to use these is to let 
them down near the bottom, as far as they will 
go, and then jig them along by means of short 
jerks with your rod, but keeping the squid as 
near to the bottom ail the time as possible. 

One of the best books that I know of on 
general salt-water fishing is Leonard Hulit’s 
The Salt Water Analer. Tt gives complete in- 
formation regarding the habits and characteristics 
of all the most popular species of salt-water 
game fishes and the various methods of angling 
for them along the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Fisuinc Eprror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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MONTAGUE 
Salt-Water Rods 
and Reels 
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Montague “Trail” 


Will your tackle 
be MONTAGUE? 


WHEN he challenges — your 
leaping “Silver King”, sailfish, 
tuna or other man-size, brute-strong 
adversary of the ocean blue—win 
the argument with your own Monta- 


gue Salt-water Rod and Reel. 


A rod from Massachusetts, made 
by expert salt-water rod men. Flex- 
ible, sensitive, powerful, with the 
fighting mettle to whip a record- 
breaker. Official sea-angling specifi- 
cations; six-strip best selected brown 
Tonkin cane; splendidly finished. A 
reel of sea-coast make, large yet 
light, sturdy, free-running, correct- 
ly equipped with free-spool and 
star drag; chromium plated frame 
and spool flanges, Bakelite end 
plates; ample line capacity. 

One-piece and two-piece rods: $30, $25, 
$18, $15, $10, $7.50, $6.00. Reels: 450- 
yd., 300- 3 250-yd., $35, $7.50, $6.00, 
$5.00, $3. 

Ask your ali to show you Montague 


Rods for better choice, sport, satisfaction. 
If necessary, please write to us. 


MONTAGUE Rop & REEL Co. 


The World’s Lergest Manufacturers 
of Split-bamboo Rods 


Drawer A Montague City, Mass. 


& 


OUP 
MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO, 
Drawer A, Montague City, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Catalog of 
official-regulation salt-water rods and reels. 
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HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS 


See and try the “‘Screw-Bug,’’ a Mechanical ferret 
for routing Rabbits, Skunk and other burrowing an- 
imals. Sold direct by mail allowing five days’ trial 
with an absolute money back guarantee. Price $4.00 
each with order, or collect plus postage. Free circulars. 


THE GRABOW CO. 


Dept. N. Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 


Catch Bid Ones 


Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40¢ mp> 


test running Prescott spinu 
made. Ri for a 
Plain 25c: weedless 3 
we. FF our dealer's 


rz PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — wis 
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ENTER THE MULTI- 


STEP HYDROPLANE 
By Henry Clay Foster 


“ OW many steps will she take?” 
This question sounds like dance- 
floor colloquy, but it isn’t. It is 
far more serious—to some peo- 

ple—than any mere dance of bipeds. It 
expresses the important development of 
the season now past, and one which is 
pregnant with interest—and perhaps with 
progress in fast motorboat design in forth- 
coming years. 

Here is why: Until outboard racing de- 
veloped, the hydroplane was regarded as 
a mere speed type which could never be 
developed for everyday use. Partly as a 
result of the multifari- 
ous experiments in out- 
board hulls which were 
built by the tens of 
thousands in every con- 
ceivable variation from 
conventional designs and 
partly, no doubt, be- 
cause of the growing 
demand for more speed 
in power craft generally, 
the hydroplane began to 
evolve past what was 
‘formerly considered its 
utmost possibilities. 

It was found that 
modified speed hydro- 
plane designs were 
pretty well adapted to 
everyday use on certain 
kinds of water. Hydro- 
plane runabouts which 
go at a mile-a-minute 
speed and carry half a 
dozen people are now no 
longer anomalies on our 
waters, although, be- 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











pendence entirely on the single-step design. 

Recently in a conversation with the 
speed king, I asked him the why of this. 
He said: “Our experiments prove to my 
satisfaction, at least, that the job is to get 
over the water with as little disturbance 
as possible. The more you disturb the 
water the more drag you have on your 
boat and the less the speed. So, why put 
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beginning of this discussion when con- 
templating the construction of a racing 
boat: The success of Miss Rioco III in 
1929, when Ralph Snoddy drove her to 
an easy victory to win the Duke of York 
Trophy on the Thames River at London, 
attracted wide attention to this little boat 
which carries three steps in her under- 
body. This boat previously had won many 
races in Pacific Coast and Florida waters, 
but this one against foreign competition 
in English waters made many people won- 
der about her multi-step design. 

Other winning boats in various races of 
importance are known to have been multi- 
step types, and this was true in the out- 
board field. Experts have always differed, 
however, as to whether the added steps 
did any good or not, and if other lines in 
the underbody were not 
mainly accountable for 
the speed shown. 

But look what hap- 
pened in the Gold Cup 
Race of this year! Vic- 
tor Kliesrath and Rich- 
ard F. Hoyt entered 
Hotsy-Totsy, a_ boat 
which violated a lot of 
traditions. She was a 
fast displacement or true- 
model Gold Cup boat of 
past years—before step 
boats were allowed un- 
der the new rules. 


HIS boat, in fact, 

had done the fastest 
lap ever made by any boat 
since the horse-power 
of the race had been cut 
down to 625 cubic inches 
piston displacement 
(total firing chamber 
content). This engine 
produces at the usual 





cause of their high price This little 16-foot stock runabout won at Detroit with a human load of over revolutions per minute 
and operating expense, 400 lbs. She went at 27.7 m.p.h. for 50 miles with a 40 horse-power motor about 300 horse-power. 


they are still few in 

number. They always will be, perhaps, the 
percentage of wealthy folk anywhere be- 
ing still small and likely to remain so. 

In racing, the single-step hydroplane 
had held sway as the recognized speed de- 
sign for many years. The history of the 
Gold Cup and the Harmsworth Trophy 
is tied up with the development of the 
single-step hydroplane and few multi-step 
boats were champions. Gar Wood, the De- 
troit sportsman who has held the world’s 
speed crown since 1920 without serious 
challenge to his supremacy—save for the 
tragic record runs of Sir Henry Segrave, 
the British star—has always put his de- 


in a lot of steps to agitate the water when 
the single step does the job? I firmly be- 
lieve in the single-step design, other things 
being equal, of course.” 

The multi-step design, however, has 
always had its advocates, and it is highly 
possible that the time is at hand when im- 
provements in this design will make it the 
leader in speed designing for a while, at 
least. Progress is made in this wise, de- 
velopment usually being expressed in terms 
of cycles of predominance of various types 
and models. 

Here are some of the reasons why so 
many people are asking the question at the 


, Hoyt had won the 
Gold Cup last year with Jmp, a beautiful 
white, single-step hydroplane, but his 
speed had not quite matched the record 
held by Hotsy-Totsy as a displacement 
boat several seasons before. Whether or 
not a slow course or holding back his 
racer was accountable, we do not know. 

But we do know this: The two sports- 
men acquired Hotsy-Totsy and: remade 
her into a multi-step hydroplane! This 
was revolutionary in itself. Seldom have 
racing boats been so rebuilt. Many ob- 
servers whose opinions were based upon 
long acquaintance with prevailing prac- 
tice, had been declaring such rebuilding to 
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he Wandiest Motor 


= io Carry, 


Twenty-nine pounds! World’ 
lightest twin outboard! But 
weight tells only part of the 
fl . The propeller housi 

us eliminating awkw ‘ 
fie. he steering handle ~ * 
snaps down, becomes a comfortable soonzing 
grip. Fold-Light is incomparably the handiest 
motor to carry. And it is the easiest 


be “impracticable”. And, mind you, they 
didn’t put just a single step into her un- 
derbody. They put in five! 

This was done by a lot of experimental 
work. And what happened? Hotsy-Totsy 
takes on many more miles per hour. She 
wins the Gold Cup when Jmp—which had 
also been made faster—dropped out with 
motor trouble and Californian had like- 
wise been forced to abandon the course. 
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A runabout with an unusually large aft 
cockpit and one seat facing the stern 


She wins the National Sweepstakes the 
next day at even better speed. And then 
she wins the President’s Cup. 

The point is this about Hotsy-Totsy: 
She was successfully rebuilt from a dis- 
placement boat into a five-step hydroplane, 
although such undertakings were consid- 
ered so impracticable as to be a mere 
waste of money until it was accomplished. 
The reason it was  successful—among 
others, perhaps—is that her original de- 
signer presided at the rebuilding, too. He 
is a noted man in his line, and has de- 
signed many champions, including Imp, 
the running mate of Hotsy-Totsy. 


N the opinion of many qualified ob- 

servers, she is a better all-round racing 
boat than Jinp. She is said to be faster on 
the straight-away—having been in the 
President’s Cup race—and takes the turns 
better. She has aroused the admiration of 
the boating world. And, mind you, she is 
being driven by a five-year-old motor 
which, of course, has had the best of care. 
And her hull was built four years ago! 

The Red Banker, another Gold Cup 
challenge boat of the 1930 season, was 
originally designed as a single-step hy- 
droplane with lap-strake planking. She 
showed up badly until two smaller steps 
were bolted onto her underbody, one for- 
ward and one aft of the main step amid- 
ships. Now, instead of dragging aft, she 
gets up on top of the water and steps at 
some ten miles an hour faster than at first! 
She is, however, tricky to handle and de- 
mands more experimental work before she 
will show the best that is in her. 

At this writing, rumors are current in 
official circles that Hoyt and Kliesrath are 
planning to build two new Gold Cup boats 
for 1931—and it’s dollars to doughnuts 
both will be multi-step boats ! And Rich- 
ard Loynes of Long Beach, California, 
who brought a very fast challenger East 
last summer but was pursued by ill-luck, 
declares he will bring a couple of boats 
East next year. Those of us who saw him 
drive Californian to a new Gold Cup lap 
record over 12 miles an hour faster than 
the former one, know that those Pacific 
boats will step high, wide and handsome. 










Folded, the Fold-Light is just 


half the length of other motors. 
Fits into a special trunk that 
measures only 12 by 14 by 18 


inches. Slips. into your car 
trunk, or in its canvas 
case can be instantly secured to the running 






board. Outstandingly the oe compe of out- 


Weighs Only 29 Ibs, Pons An *t is eauatiy Bandy 


Simple controls are placed for - 
test convenience. Rubber 


power 
vibration but prevent the 
motor from turning when 
operator releases steering handle. 
power gives liberal power for average use. 


BLIGHT 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION, Ole Evinrude, President 


5068 -27th STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 





There is space here to tell only a small part 
of the Fold-Light story. Everyone using a 
motor for family boats, fishing craft, canoes, 
dinghies, etc. will be interested in the 
special Fold-Light folder. Mail the coupon. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
5068 -27th Street, Milwaukee 


Send me special literature on the Fold-Light 

















The Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


for the friend or acquaintance 
who cares for hunting and fish- 
ing— 

whom you wish to remember 
with something that you know 
he will appreciate and be mighty 
glad to have— 


is a subscription for 


Field & Stream 


Costing about half as much as a 
box of ordinary cigars, it is 
worth to any man fifty times as 
much as the finest cigars in the 
world could ever be worth. 

Write to us right away for par- 
ticulars of our special offer. 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave. New York 














tHe [deal Xmas Gift 


8-Power BINOCULARS 515.85 


An Old Reliable Firm offers 8-X 
GENUINE PRISM BINOCULARS 
(Leather Case and Straps included) 
with ten scientifically selected POW- 
ERFUL LENSES giving a wide ac- 
curate field of vision and a 10-mile 
range on clear days. Central focusing ; 
right eye piece adjustable; hinged 
body for pupillary adjustment and 
sturdily built to last a lifetime. A 
High Grade INSTRUMENT, made to 
sell for $40.00 and Guaranteed to please or money refunded 
after 10 days’ trial. Ideal for Hunters, Outdoor Sports, 
etc. ORDER TODAY. Only a: 85 Prepaid or C. O. D. 
BENNER & CO 0-4 TRENTON, N. J. 











Plans for Ski J 
Rules sent to any Sports 


Dorretl Special ractoryPrice Onty $29 
M.ASTRAND SKI CObtze RESABR 5% 
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A Perfeet Winter 
in Florida 


Your Winter in Florida will be perfect 
if you own a Special “Playmate” Flor- 
ida Fisherman, designed and built to 
meet the most rigorous requirements 
along the open coast. These Wheeler 
“Playmates” are exceptionally sea- 
worthy, fast and convenient, and are 
equipped with specially-designed Wheeler 
Fishing Chairs and Fish Wells. Sizes 


22-foot Sedan Model to 62-foot Yacht, 
Single and twin screw, 
m.p.h., 


; speed 15 to 28 
prices from $1,950 up. Tele- 
phone or write and let us arrange an 
open-sea demonstration for you. 
Send for catalog ‘“‘F’’ 
WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Foot Harway Avenue, i 
hone: MAYflower 760 


New York 








don’t WORRY 


Why put up with ABOUT 


years of needless dis- 


comfort and worry? 
Try a Brooks Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. 


This marvelous appli 

ance permits the open- 

ing to close, yet holds 

rupture securely, com- 

fortably — day and 

night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle or parts 
to chafe or gouge. Patented in U. S. and 13 foreign 
countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITHOU T A PEN- 
NY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. Free book on 
Rupture and convincing facts mailed postpaid in 
plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS APPLIANCECO., 165D State St., Marshall, Mich. 











GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 
Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney—used by 
more than 10,000 ~~ ———. Catalog — 
Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. C, @ Pere, Wisconsin 
_Chicago Von Lonperks & Reteace, “ST ese Wabash ‘Ave. 














ACME DUCK BOATS 
Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans- 
port on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 38 —. Sold world over. 


Priced right. Guaranteed. Wr 
ACME BOAT CO., 121 Beck ‘st. Miamisburg, Ohio 











scarfs, for supplies and covers all 
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OUTDOOR JOBS 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game 
tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; 
steady jobs. Patrol forests and parks; pro- 
tect game. Qualify now. Write for full 
details. 


DELMAR ves 
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Dept. B-49 enver, Colorade 
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A NEW MISSISSIPPI RECORD 


HE long winding stretches of the 

lower Mississippi “between New Or- 
leans and St. Louis, where for fifty years 
quaint, ornate stern-wheelers have churn- 
ed and puffed and strained to better the 
record of the Robert E. Lee, have been 
conquered by a tiny twelve- foot out- 
board boat, powered by a 22-horsepower 
outboard motor, driven by Claude N. 
Mickler of New Orleans. His record was 


| decisive—11 hours, 23 minutes less than 


the stern wheeler’s time, and 8 hours and 
41 minutes less than the time of the 
Bogey, a high-powered inboard driven by 
Dr. Leroy of Memphis about a year ago. 

More than fifty years ago the Robert 
E. Lee travelled the 1,154 miles in 90 
hours and 14 minutes to set a record that 
remained untouched for half a century. 
Not until a year ago did any water craft 
succeed in establishing greater speed. 
Then, last summer, Dr. Louis Leroy in 
his inboard powered boat Bogey covered 
the distance in 87 hours and 31 minutes, 
2 hours and 40 minutes less than the 
record of the Robert E. Lee. 

Mickler left New Orleans at 9:07 A.M. 
on a Friday, and headed his tiny twelve- 


| foot craft northward, determined to cover 


the 1,154 miles at greater speed than had 
hitherto been made. This would have been 
a formidable task for a crew of two or 
more, yet Mickler decided to make the 
run alone. 

At 2:45, four hours and 54 minutes 


| after the start, he passed Baton Rouge, 


Louisiana, and thereby established a new 
record for craft operating between these 
cities. 

At 8:09 P. M. Friday, he arrived at 
Natchez, covering the distance between 
Baton Rouge and Natchez at an average 
speed of about 28 miles per hour, a pace 
never before attained by craft moving 
over these waters. 

He left Natchez at 11:09 P. M. Fri- 
day and passed Vicksburg, Mississippi, 





The next morning came the report that 
Mickler had passed Cape Girardeau at 
9:30 and then the principal hazards seem- 
ed safely behind, for the river between 
this point and St. Louis is comparatively 
free of the dangers that exist throughout 
the stretch southward to Memphis. 

Mickler finished at 4:12 Monday after- 
noon and found 20,000 motor boat fans 
waiting to give him a rousing welcome. 


MOTORS IN SALT WATER 
By William Frey 


A many outboard motors aré today 
used along our coasts and in the open 
ocean, it might not be out of line to say a 
few words about the care of an outboard 
for salt water use. 

Regardless of the material used in the 
construction of an outboard, it will cor- 
rode and tarnish to a certain extent in salt 
water. It is important therefore to adhere 
closely to the following instructions if you 
want to receive the most from your outfit. 

a. Remove motor from boat when not 
in use. 
b. Flush cooling system with hydrant 
by running fresh water into water intake 
until it flows freely from outlet. 

c. Rinse off entire motor with fresh 
water, and wipe dry with cloth. 

d. Go over all bright parts with an oily 
cloth, especially if motor is to be stored 
any length of time. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR DRIVES 
MIDGET AIRPLANE 


MIDGET airplane powered by an 

outboard motor is the latest unique 
use to which one of these tiny power plants 
has been harnessed. The plane was de- 
signed and built by Gernot Heinemann of 
Bellingham, Washington, and the young 
inventor recently made a successful ex- 
tended flight in it at Tacoma. The plane 
weighs 300 pounds and is capable of carry- 
ing an equal weight. His gasoline tank 


dal. ———— 





Richard Loynes at the > sateal of his remarkable Gold Cup challenger, Californian— 
holder of the new lap record of 63.64 m.p.h. 


Arkansas City and Helena, Arkansas, in 
succession, arriving at Memphis at 1: 00 
A. M. Sunday. After refueling and a few 
hours sleep he set out at 8:10 A. M. on 
Sunday to cover the balance of the trip. 

Despite all obstacles and handicaps he 
arrived at Caruthersville, Missouri, Sun- 
day afternoon at 5:15, having negotiated 
the 115 treacherous miles from Memphis. 


holds 11 gallons and the wing spread is 
25 feet. The outboard motor turns up 
6,000 r.p.m. in water, but Heinemann has 
used reduction gears to give a propeller 
speed of 1,350 r.p.m. in the air. On a test 
stand the motor ran 7 hours on 10 gal- 
lons of gasoline. Heinemann was forced 
to invent about a dozen different attach- 
ments to effect this startling combination. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 
THE TILTING DEVICE 


| 
Motor Boat Eprtor: 

Do all makes of outboard motors tilt when the 
lower shaft or housing strikes an obstruction 
underwater? If not, which ones do? 

Harotp JaByNE. 


Ans.—All makes of outboard motors in cur- | 
rent use are equipped with the tilting device, and 
this saves much damage. Another safety device 
they all have is the sheer pin which gives way 
when the propeller blade strikes something under- 
water, thus loosening the propeller on the shaft 
and allowing it to spin free. This frequently 
prevents bending or breaking a blade. The sheer 
pin is easily and quickly replaced. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


WHAT IS A REDUCTION GEAR? 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

What is meant by a reduction gear? Why is 
it used on a motor boat? Is it ever used on a 
motor car? Has it anything to do with gear 
ratio, and how? 

These questions may sound funny, but I’m 
new and trying to get wise to the names I hear 
used by motor boatmen. Few of them will ex- 
plain everything. I am trying to learn and you 
invite people to learn in your Department. 

Frank M. DimMock. 


Ans.—A reduction gear is a case containing 
two gears, well lubricated and used in a power 
line to reduce the number of revolutions at one 
end. It has a definite gear ratio, that is, like 2 
to 1, one gear being twice the size of the other. 

A reduction gear is used when the inboard 
motor is one designed to turn at a higher speed 
than it could swing a propeller of the size re 
quired by the hull. 

For instance, a big heavy cruiser, naturally 
requires a _ large-bladed propeller to give it 
enough push to move the big hull along. The 
old-time method was to put in a huge, heavy- 
or medium-duty motor which would give consid- 
erable vibration, but which would work on a 
direct shaft line. 

Nowadays it is the practice to put in either 
a twin motor, twin-screw power plant, or else to 
put in a single high-speed motor, which works 
through a reduction gear. The motor may turn, 
say 2,000 r.p.m., but the propeller would be 
turning only 1,000 r.p.m. if the reduction gear 
had a 2 to 1 gear ratio. The motor would be 
turning the small gear and the big gear, twice 
the size, »n mesh, would be on the shaft leading 
on to the propeller. 

Such installations are growing in popularity 
because the small, high-speed motor, with very 
short firing intervals and smaller bore, gives 
much less vibration than would a larger, slower- 
turning engine. If a small propeller were put on 
a direct drive shaft from the small motor, it 
would only give cavitation, and lose enormously 
in efficiency in pushing the boat. 

Moror Boat Epttor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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YELLOW HORNS ON THE 
HOGBACK 


(Continued from page 29) 


to feel excited. I coildn’t help it. As a 
matter of fact, if I didn’t get excited, I 
wouldn’t go hunting. And moments like 
this are what undoubtedly make the chase 
of the whitetail so fascinating. 

A few seconds later we both saw the 
buck standing on the hogback, but the only 
visible parts of him were his legs and 
the tip of one horn. After what seemed 
an interminable length of time, he moved 
forward again, and then I had a good 
look at his head. 

“Tl bet it’s the very same deer I shot 
at a couple of weeks ago,” I muttered. 

“Don’t talk!” was all Curt said, his 
jaws working furiously on a generous 
chew of tobacco. 

Step by step, the whitetail passed along 
the ridge crest. Among some little spruces 
he paused once more and started to rub 
his antlers on a sapling, but he was so 
covered up that I didn’t dare risk a shot. 
At last, when I thought I couldn’t stand 
the strain much longer, he swung around 
and came down off the hogback right out 
into full sight in the log road. 

“Now’s your chance!” said Curt. 

The buck stood head on, slightly quar- 
tering. By rights I should have hit him 
on the point of the near shoulder, but I 
wasn’t any too steady. At the report of 
the rifle he made a plunge forward, stood 
for the fraction of a second, and then 
came running toward the base of the hog- 
back directly below us. 

I clapped the sights on him in a hurry, 
pulled the trigger and heard a snap. I 
had forgotten to reload ! Curt swore. Then, 
just as I threw another cartridge into the 
barrel, working as fast as I “could, the 
buck stopped again, his legs suddenly gave 
way beneath him, and he toppled over on 
his side. No second shot was needed. 

Hastily we scrambled down the slope 
and stood beside him. He was indeed a 
splendid specimen in the pink of condi- 
tion, which is somewhat unusual for 
bucks at this season of the year. Now that 
I could examine him at close range, I felt 
more positive than ever that he was the 
same individual I had seen and foolish- 
ly shot at two weeks previously. The 
tines on the horns were long and even— 
there were nine points in all—and the 

‘horns themselves were very massive and 

distinctly yellow. Around the base they 
were actually orange in color. The old 
fellow had evidently been rubbing and 
butting them into decayed stumps and 
logs. 


S to the shot I had made—well, to be 
honest, I couldn’t feel particularly 
pleased with it, even though I had bagged 
the coveted trophy. The bullet had struck 
him in the middle of the ribs, raking 
back instead of catching him on the point 
of the shoulder or the base of the neck, 
as I intended it should. We figured he 
would weigh about two hundred pounds, 
but he felt as though he weighed twice 
that when we were getting him hung up 
in a near-by birch tree. 

From the foregoing account you will 
see the advantage we gained by being 
above our quarry. Even though the weath- 
er conditions that day were favorable to 
hunting anywhere, the fact that we were 
on the hogback and the buck was below 
us increased our chances of success very 
materially. By remaining quietly in one 
place we at last obtained a clear view 
of him and a fine open shot. 

Every autumn, literally hundreds of 
deer are wounded and escape to die in 
lingering death, simply because overhasty 
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or inexperienced hunters lack patience, 
self-control and sound judgment. It cer- 
tainly pays, if for no other reason than a 
purely humane one, to give up the prac- 
tice of banging at a patch of color, at a 
waving tail, or at an animal which is so 
covered up with brush that you can’t tell 
what position he is standing in. This kind 
of shooting is cruel and also dangerous. 
It’s the way people get killed in the woods. 

Make it a rule never to fire a shot un- 
less you are sure of what you are shooting 
at; and when you are sure, cultivate the 
idea that this shot may be your only op- 
portunity. Primarily you want to make a 
clean job. See to it, then, that you form 
the habit of taking pains, of being care- 
ful to plant your bullet in the proper place 
the first time. If you do this, you will 
definitely increase your measure of enjoy- 
ment and success in the hunting field, and 
definitely reduce the number of bloody 
trails that leave you baffled and empty- 
handed and more or less conscience- 
stricken if you have half a heart. 

As time goes on, those of us. who have 
followed the trail of the whitetail to any 
extent realize more and more that it is 
the fascination of the trail itself, of hunt- 
ing amid wild and beautiful surroundings, 
of employing our brains and patience in 
bagging a big buck which combine to-yield 
us the greatest pleasure and profit. These 
are the things that bring satisfaction rath- 
er than the culminating attainment of 
killing an animal which, we must acknowl- 
edge “in all fairness, is infinitely more 
thrilling alive than dead. 


THE BOWIE KNIFE 
(Continued from page 31) 


hand. Later, after giving the matter some 
thought, he whittled out a wooden pat- 
tern that had a stop, or guard. So pleased 
was he with this model that he made up 
his mind that at the first opportunity he 
would have some one capable of the work 
turn out a knife following the new spec- 
ifications. 

Shortly after this last fight with the 
Indians, Bowie chanced to be going 
through Gonzales, Texas, where lived one 
John Stowell, a blacksmith by trade and a 
very good friend of the well-known ad- 
venturer. Bowie showed Stowell the new 
pattern with the stop to it, and the black- 
smith said that he could produce exactly 
what Bowie had in mind. The work was 
immediately started, Bowie delaying his 
trip to see it completed. 

The weapon proved to be an entire suc- 
cess and won the famous fighter’s instant 
approval. Stowell asked if he could be per- 
mitted the honor of giving this knife a 
name. To this Bowie naturally gave his 
ready consent. “Very well,” said Stowell. 
“I’m naming it the Bowie knife in your 
honor.” 

Thus the tradition of the Stowell des- 
cendants, which to the best of my knowl- 
edge and investigation is true. 

The guard on the Stowell knife pro- 
jected at least two inches on either side of 
it. Bowie had exaggerated the importance 
of a wide stop, having of course had an 
experience that he thought sufficient to 
warrant this prominent addition. “A good 
grip and no slip of the hand in the down 
blow” summed up the Stowell knife in the 
estimation of Bowie, and with it he said 
he did not fear meeting a whole tribe of 
Indians. 

Bowie brought his new knife back to 
Louisiana with him, and in very short 
order the more recent model was widely 
copied. Prominent guard ends appeared on 
all of these knives. Kit Carson’s favorite 
knife is an example of the prevalent ex- 
aggerated guard, for all recognized the 
usefulness of this stop in the delivery of a 


powerful thrust. At that time, little or 
no attempt was made to shape the handle 
to the hand, as exemplified in the splendid 
knives of today, with their leather-packed 
grips perfectly modeled. 

The handles of these earlier knives were 
straight, much as noted on the every-day 
butcher knife. Somewhat later on, knife 
handles constructed out of deer horns be- 
came popular, a curve in the horn at the 
butt end giving one a better grip on the 
handle in the_delivery of a forceful blow. 
The curved handle was very popular at 
the time of Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Jim 
Baker and Wild Bill. This is not to say 
that straight-handled knives were not 
equally as popular, for they were. 





This knife was made by Squire Boone, 
brother of Daniel Baone 


Picking up the fragmentary threads of 
the history of the bowie-knife and com- 
paring and eliminating, we find several 
things of interest. In 1831, five years be- 
fore his tragic and lamentable death in 
the Alamo, Bowie made a trip to Wash- 
ington, Arkansas. This was apparently not 
long after the celebrated fight with the 
Indians, already recorded, and after the 
making of the Stowell knife. It is signifi- 
cant that he went to see one James Black, 
an inhabitant of that frontier town who, 
among other things, had acquired a reputa- 
tion as one of the best knife-makers in the 
West. 

James Black had come into this new 
and rough country in the year 1818, 
establishing himself as a blacksmith in the 
town of Washington. As knives were car- 
ried by nine out of ten of the upstanding 
males of that part of the country, follow- 
ing the advent of the bowie-knife, the 
blacksmith went into knife-making as a 
side-line. In this he proved to be a genius. 
His knives were possessed of a temper 
never before found either in American or 
foreign knives. The durability and fine 
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tified them as the work of a master. 

Tracking back into the life of James 
Black, we find that he was more than an 
every-day horseshoer. Indeed, he had 
served his apprenticeship with a manu- 
facturer of silver plate in Philadelphia 
from 1808 to 1817. A statement made by 
one D. W. Jones is rather surprising. He 
says: “Black undoubtedly possessed the 
Damascus secret. It came to him myster- 
iously, and it died with him in the same 
way.” Added to the superior quality of 
steel Black used in his knives was the fact 
that he gold- or silver-plated them, as his 
patrons wished, and is said to have re- 
ceived as high as one hundred dollars each 
for specimens of his work. 

Another fact of interest is that the first 
table cutlery was made in the United 
States in 1832, when a factory was estab- 
lished at Saccarappa, Maine. The first 
pocket knives, however, were not made in 
this country until 1842, ata factory in Con- 
necticut. All early cutlery and knives were 
hand-forged, as are some of the best 
knives of today. 

James Black made a knife for Bowie, 
following the Stowell pattern with its 
prominent guard. It is interesting to note 
that this knife was used by Bowie at the 
time of his death in the Alamo. Tradition 
has it that Bowie was the last of the 183 
defenders to be murdered in this .Texas 
fort, and that he was found surrounded by 
dead Mexicans, with his famous knife 
locked so tightly in his grip that it was 
almost impossible to remove it. 

«As to all this, one guess is as good as 
another, for nothing is recorded as to 
who was the last to fall; but it is certain 
that James Bowie was prostrated with 
pneumonia at the time the siege of the 
Alamo began, February 23, 1836. There 
is no reason to believe that he had recov- 
ered when the final assault was made by 
Santa Anna’s forces on March 6th. It is 
more likely that he was killed in bed. 

Crockett stood, with back to the wall, 
and killed a number of Mexicans before 
he was put to death. Santa Anna had 
ordered that Bowie, Crockett and several 
other leaders should be taken alive, prob- 
ably for execution purposes to gratify his 
own whim and raise himself a notch in 
the popular favor of Mexico. The fact that 
these men were able to kill so many of his 
soldiers maddened Santa Anna, and he 
ordered them shot. So, if Bowie was 
found surrounded by dead Mexicans which 
he had killed with his knife, there is some 
basis for the belief that he died fighting 
with his favorite weapon. 


HUS the history of the Bowie knife 

and the vicissitudes that attended its 
rise in the world. The news of Bowie’s 
death and that of his brave comrades in the 
Alamo swept the country like wild-fire, 
and helped more firmly than ever to es- 
tablish the fame of the knife named after 
this famous fighter. Up to this time the 
knife had been known most generally in 
the South and Southwest. Its range of 
popularity now increased and took in 
the whole country, and eventually the 
world. 

Nothing could have served so force- 
fully to bring the attention of the people 
to this singular knife as the murder of 
its founder in the Alamo slaughter-pen. 
As a result of the publicity given the 
bowie-knife, a myriad of knife-makers 
bobbed up to meet the demand for knives 
of this sort. Indeed this proved to be the 
foundation of the knife-making industry 
in America, which shortly attracted hun- 
dreds of skilled cutlery workers to our 
shores from Sheffield, England. 

In the heyday of his popularity, Wil- 
liam Henry Herbert (Frank Forester) 
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- workmanship put into these weapons iden- 


often appeared on Broadway, New York, 
with a gold-plated bowie-knife displayed 
at his belt. Following his example, all 
hunters who were up to snuff wore bowie- 
knives. 

Looking upon the present-day array of 
hunting knives and comparing them with 
the product of the past, one wonders with 
what joy Bowie, Crockett, Bridger, Cal- 
ifornia Joe, Al Packer and others of their 
time would have welcomed the modern 
examples of the knife-making art. All 
of these modern knives are the final fruit 
of perfection of that famous knife of the 
past, which, like the celebrated Kentucky 
reel, was strictly an American product 
made to meet certain conditions peculiar 
to the region of its origin. How the 
smooth, comfortable, leather-packed han- 
dles of the modern knives would have 
appealed to these death-detying men of 
the past, who looked upon this weapon as 
an indelible part of their every-day lives! 
There is no need in the present day for a 
knife that may be gripped daggerlike for 
the down thrust. Probably we are more apt 
to use it as we would a table knife, or as 
one uses a jack-knife, for whittling a 
stick. Nevertheless, in that knife is re- 
presented the last word in hunting-knife 
protection. Though you may not realize 
it, for fully a century intensive work and 
experiment have been carried on to bring 
forth the ultimate triumph. 


A FLAPPER MUSKY 
(Continued from page 23) 


goat. I have seen her do just that sort of 
thing for fully an hour or two. Every 
once in a while, she would open her mouth 
about half-way and belch, exactly as does 
a cud-chewing animal. 

It was in 1928 that I first met Mose. 
This year she measured 34 inches and 
was estimated to weigh well over fifteen 
pounds. The morning I left the camp in 
July, I went down to tell Mose good-by, 
and witnessed one of the strangest of all 
the strange things I had seen in connec- 
tion with this fish. 

A boy came up, holding a three-inch 
shiner by its tail, and dangled it some 
fifteen or twenty inches in front of where 
the musky was lying in the water. All 
of a sudden the minnow slipped from the 
boy’s hand and fell, head on, into the 
water. There was apparently no desire on 
the part of the musky for the minnow. Yet, 
no sooner had the minnow struck the water 
than it made a bee-line for the musky’s 
partly opened mouth, as you have seen 
many a minnow dart under a log or rock. 
With a slight gulp, Mose swallowed the 
minnow and went on chewing her cud 
again. 

Whether the musky charmed the min- 
now, as a snake charms its quarry, or 
whether it was drawn into the musky’s 
mouth by a powerful suction, or was 
merely seeking a refuge, I have never 
been able to figure out. I have asked sev- 
eral old musky fishermen what they 
thought of it. Some have said that they 
have seen muskies lie motionless for hours 
along a weed bed, beside a big rock or 
sunken log, and actually suck in small 
fish that were passing by. 

This fish has caused almost a constant 
pilgrimage of newspaper men, camera men 
and others to its place of abode every 
summer since it first appeared. Unfor- 
tunately, many of those who have jour- 
neyed from almost every state in the 
Union arrived too late in the day to see 
her and went away under the firm con- 
viction that the whole thing was a myth. 
One old musky fisherman told me, right 
after he had watched Mose do her stunts, 
that he still didn’t believe it! 
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Woodsman’s 
Pocket Knife 





Knife 


A “Catt-ar-aug-us” 
made expressly for the man 


who wants a_ handy all 
purpose Knife. 
Fits the pocket. 
Tempered for out door service. 


Comes apart so that cutting 
blade and fork may be used 
separately. 


No. 21419 Postpaid 
in U. S. A. $1.60 


Ask your local dealer for the 
“Catt-ar-aug-us Kum-a-part” 





Ss racodaa | ? 


A large line of Hunting and 
Outing Knives. Send 
for catalogue. 


CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY CO. 
Little Valley, N. Y. 


CatTarauGcus CuTLery Co. 
Little Valley, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me your free book- 
let showing your complete line of 
Hunting Knives. 
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Address 
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this FREE book 
shows beautiful 


GIFTS 


Fur Rugs and Robes, 
Game Heads— 








gifts to delight the 
heart of every sports- 
man and nature lover. Gifts of perma- 
nent value for realistically decorating the 
home, office, den or mountain cabin. 
This fine Art Cataiog, richly illustrated, 
new and fresh from the press, will 
charm and delight you. Write for it to- 
day. It is FREE. 
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IJIONES 
WATERPROOF HUNTING 


A cap that affords real protec- 
tion and service under the hard- 
est conditions. Made of Olive 
Green Khaki or Red Flannel, 
has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely water- 
proof. Cap has Fur or 
Flannel inside band to be 
pulled down over ears in 
e cold weather. Outside rim 
a, can be turned down, 
itations. Look water or snow 
for label mrunniag down pack of neck. This Is the 
every cap st and most practical cap ever made 
for autoist and all who are much out- 


"200° of ae Bk, including Auto Caps. 
Send Personal Ch 


A ay F. JONES SHAT co. *. soveoh. 











Pu . se 
“Delight 
CASE A wound 
steel case 42 inches 

long. two diame- 
ters—3 and 5 inch- 

es for all fly and 
casting rods, Nat- 

ural finish, water proof, 
pad locking cap and 
shoulder strap. 3 inch 
size holds 3 rods—5 inch 
holds from 7 to 15 rods. 
Sold at all the better stores. 
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THE WELL 


TURNER BROS. 
Wellington, ee 

xxowne RUNGE BRIAR 

ROOT PIPE $1.00 preraio 


An elegant Christmas offering 
packed in holly package, makes 
wonderfully attractive gift. Hand 
eut from old seasoned briar root 
treated to require no breaking in. 
Order early to assure Christmas 
delivery. 


South African BOER Tobacco, per Ib...... 
IRISH ROLL, per Ib aiden 
Imported Peterson & G. B. D. Pipes... 
“Sweet Crop,’’ ‘‘John Cotton,’”’ “St. Bruno, 
and 55 other OLD COUNTRY Pipe Tobaccos. 


Send for Catalog 


A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-12 


18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere 





Heads, animals, birds and 

fish mounted. Fur rugs, tan- 
ning, ladies’ furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
etc., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes. 
scalps, tools, etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


| face bait, 


Ho! ydew"’ 


Established 1894 





FOREST RANGERS 


Park Rangers $125-200 month, 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. 
Permanent. Get details immediately. 


RAYSON INSTITUTE 
Denver, Colo. 





Le arn tobe 


“oe ADE ARCHI rECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleas- 
. healthful work 


to $200 a week. 


for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


50 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, Ia. 





Experts earn 
You can 
earn while learning. Write today 
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WE WANTED BASS 
(Continued from page 35) 


sharply, his reel handle was spinning, and 
he was hanging on for dear life as the fish 
dived for the pads. He tightened up, and, 
as the big fellow was running at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees from the can- 
oe, he was able to turn him so that he ran 
parallel with the pads and did not become 
entangled. 

About this time I began to have my 
doubts. When the fish struck, I would 
have taken an oath that it was a bass. That 
sudden, mad, smashing explosion had al- 
ways spelled b-a-s-s in my experience. 
Now the first run had stopped, and Tom- 
my was cautiously pumping a dead weight 
at the end of his line. 

“If that’s a bass,” 
record-breaker.” 

The dead weight suddenly came to life, 
and the fish started off on another irresisti- 
ble run. This time he got into the weeds 
and pads, where he sulked for five minutes, 
all efforts to dislodge him failing. There 
could be little doubt as to the identity of 
a fish which followed such tactics. 

After several more heavy lunges, the 
old fellow gave up the ghost in true spot- 
sides fashion, and we had a really big 
Northern pike gasping at the side of the 
canoe. Tommy led him around to the 
stern, and I grabbed him by the sockets 
of the eyes, being careful to keep my hands 
away from the ugly, bristling mouth, and 
swung him on board. The scales registered 
eighteen pounds—a fish not to be sneered 
at, even in southern Ontario. 

Tommy was a bit disappointed, never- 
theless, for he, too, had thought at first that 
he had a whopping big bass. I tried to con- 
sole him. “He’ll make a nice picture, any- 
way,” I said. “He’s perfectly formed.” 

Within the next two hours Tommy lost 
three lures and I lost one, my only sur- 
and we landed six more of 
those long, slim, wicked-looking scrappers 
weighing between nine and fifteen pounds. 
The bog was fairly alive with them. We 
were having a lot of fun, but there was 
something lacking. We had started out 
that morning with the intention of catch- 
ing bass, and so far we weren’t even sure 
we had seen one. We could get all the 
Northern pike we wanted in the lake on 
which we had our permanent camp. What 
we wanted was a bass. 


I muttered, “it’s a 


FTER each encounter with one of 
those spotted scamps, we had to re- 
tire from the battle ground for a while 
until the commotion settled. A skirmish 
with an unusually heavy one had just 
ended disastrously, and now we were float- 
ing around out in the clear water, thirty 
or forty feet from the bog. Tommy sat in 
the bow and unsnarled his tackle and 
loudly mourned the loss of his favorite 
bait, while I idly wielded the stern paddle 
and munched a prune in silence. We had 
two good fish on the stringer, that first 
eighteen-pounder and another nicely form- 
ed specimen of fourteen pounds. 

The water was fairly shallow here at 
the end of the lake—not over ten feet— 
and as I gazed absently down into the 
cool, clear depths I could see bottom quite 
clearly. We were floating over a nest of 
great rocks which rose to within three or 
four feet of the surface, and I peered more 
closely to get a better view of the odd 
formation, with its castle-like piles of 
granite and its labyrinth of cool, mysteri- 
ous-looking caverns. 

I was about to call Tommy’s attention 
to it when my jaw fell suddenly open and 
the prune stone fell out in my lap. I could 
hardly find my voice. “Tommy, look!” I 
spoke in a hoarse whisper and pointed. 


Almost directly under the canoe, lying 
quietly in the shadow of a big rock but 
clearly visible against the sandy bottom, 
was a monster bass! 

My spoon was lying in the bottom of 
the canoe. At this moment my attention 
was taken away from the bass by Tom- 
my’s picking up said spoon and unhooking 
it from my leader. 

“Hey!” I began angrily. 

He didn’t even notice me. Snapping 
open his tackle box, he picked out a large 
single hook and a dipsey sinker, both of 
which he attached to my line. Then he 
reached for, his breast pocket. I began to 
comprehend. In another moment he had 
my old friend, the little striped frog, hook- 
ed through the lips and dangling in the 
water at the side of the canoe. 


STRIPPED off line and watched the 

frog as he sank slowly toward the bot- 
tom, alternately clawing at the hook with 
his little front legs and swimming vigor- 
ously against the weight of the sinker 
which was carrying him down. The big 
bass had been watching him too, and as 
the struggling creature neared the bottom 
the old lunker swam easily out from his 
rocky covert. Evidently he wasn’t in the 
habit of hurrying for his food. 

He coasted up to within two feet of the 
frog, where he stopped abruptly, opening 
and closing his big gills slowly, rhyth- 
mically, and eying the antics of the doomed 
amphibian. I jerked the bait suddenly 
away. With one hard drive of his broad 
tail, he took the frog with a rush and a 
gulp, mouth wide open, gills distended, 
turning sharply to the right as he did so 
and disappearing in the murky shadows. 

I let him go, the line running off my 
reel with a rapid, clock-like ticking of the 
click. When he stopped, I felt him out 
gently and started him running again. 
Then I struck, struck sharply, and came 
up solidly against a heavy, vibrating resis- 
tance which rushed wildly and with light- 
ninglike speed for the surface. Into the air 
he shot, his solid body green and glisten- 
ing in the sunlight; down again with a 
heavy splash, then a sudden, fierce rush for 
the rocks. I turned him only at the immi- 
nent risk of smashing my tackle, and the 
rapid, running fight continued. 

Three times more he leaped. Once he 
got into the rocks, and to this day I don't 
know by what miracle I led him out. 
Another time, when I had worked him up 
almost to the surface, he dived under the 
canoe with such suddenness and violence 
that my rod was all but wrapped around 
the canoe, and I found my hand plunged 
into the water up to the wrist before I 
could give him line. What a difference 
from the heavy, surging, sulking fight of 
the Northern pike we had been catching! 

When, after ten minutes, he tired suffi- 
ciently to permit my leading him up to 
the side of the canoe, so nervous and ex- 
cited was I that I actually trembled and 
wouldn’t trust myself to land him, but 
made Tommy perform that important 
duty. What a bass! He was by far the 
largest I had ever caught, and I hardly 
dared to guess at his weight. Tommy 
hooked the scales under his lower jaw, and 
the pointer came to rest at 5% pounds! 

I picked up my empty hook, which had 
fallen out when the prize was scooped 
over the side of the canoe, and my heart 
filled with genuine remorse as I thought 
of the martyr to the cause. I had called 
him a “miserable, slimy frog.” Ah, how 
we rue harsh words against the departed! 

“Do you suppose that frog had any 
relatives?” I asked. 

Tommy was snapping a hook and sinker 
on to his own leader. “We might paddle 
back over there and see,” he said. 
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’ 1001 Outdoor Questions 








Ques. What bird is referred to in the 
old proverb: “He does not know a hawk 
from a hernshaw?” What ts the meaning 

of the proverb? 

Ans. Herne or hernshaw is an ancient 
name for the heron. Plumes of this 
bird were formerly considered as orna- 
ments fit to be worn only by noblemen. 
It is presumed that the proverb had a 
meaning somewhat on this order: “He 
did not know a common person from a 
nobleman.” 


Ques. Do stone flies have one pair or 
two pairs of wings? 

Ans. Two pairs. 

Ques. What animals or birds are called 
“swifts” ? 

Ans. Various birds of the Family Mi- 
cropodidae, such as 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


the Bible is the mandragora or European 
mandrake, a member of the potato family. 
The American mandrake or may-apple is 
an entirely different plant. The European 
mandrake, in olden times, was supposed 
to possess human attributes, even to cry- 
ing out when it was pulled up by the 
roots. In some parts of Europe it is still 
the subject of various superstitions. (2) 
European mandrake produces drugs nar- 
cotic in their effect, while American man- 
drake produces podophyllin, which is used 
in medicine. 


Ques. What falcon was formerly most 
used in the sport of falconry, and what one 
of our own birds most closely resembles it? 

Ans. Probably the peregrine falcon was 
the most widely used bird, though others 
such as the gyrfalcon, goshawk and mer- 

















This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


(2) Is palmation in the antlers of the 
white-tail deer characteristic of any race 
or variety of that deer? 


Ans. (1) On the average, the best 
spread should be from the eighth to the 
twelfth year of the buck’s life—at the 
period of his greatest vitality. (2) Palma- 
tion in the antlers of the white-tail is not 
characteristic of a race of this deer. It is 
presumed that an over-abundance of lime 
or mineral matter in its food may have 
a great deal to do with it. 


Ques. Could you give me some referen- 
ces wherein I might find descriptions of 
deer that are found in the Davis Mountain 
section of western Texas? 


Ans. Biological Survey of Texas by 
Vernon Bailey. (U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 
North American 





the chimney swift, 
several types of 
lizards, such as the 
pine lizard; and, in 
parts of the West, 
the kit fox. 

Ques. Quite a 
long time ago I no- 
ticed in your col- 
umn a_ statement 
with regard to a fly 
that traveled at a 
speed of over 800 
miles an hour— 
what fly was this, 
and where can I get 
data on it? 


Ans. This had 
reference to the fly- 
ing speed of the 
nose bot of deer, 
known scientifically 
as  Cephenomyia. 
Reference is Scien- 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





tific Monthly, Vol. 


1926). 309-311 ONE day last summer, Mr. John E. Kuhns of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, ae ar ra 
who tips the scales at better than 200 pounds, decided to go for a oo oo 


Ques. Would the 
plant which is com- 
monly known as 
bracken kill cattle 
if they ate it? The 








swim in order to avoid the heat. After shaving duly refreshed himself, he 
wandered over to the home of a friend in order to dress and get ready for 
dinner. As he removed the wet bathing suit, a six-inch bass wriggled 
from a fold in the garment. 


Fauna No. 25, 
1905 ; pp. 65-67. )Al- 
sO: Mearns, Edgar 
A., Mammals of 
the Mexican Boun- 
dary of the United 
States. (Bul. U. S. 
National Museum 
No. 56, pt. 1, 1907; 
pp. 191-208.) 


Ques. Is the 
pronghorn of our 
West the same ani- 
mal as the antelope 
of the West? 


Ans. Pronghorn 
is the proper name 
of our American 
antelope which is 
not a true antelope, 
but the sole repre- 
sentative of a dis- 
tinct family. 


Ques. What is 
the prairie wolf— 


Does the coyote re- 
semble the timber 
wolf? 

Ans. The prairie 
wolf is the coyote 








reason I am asking 
is that several of 
our cows died this last summer, appar- 
ently of some kind of plant poisoning. 

Ans. Bracken has been under suspicion 
as being poisonous to cattle and horses 
for many years, but no actual experimen- 
tal evidence is available. It is suggested 
that you take the matter up with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Ques. From what animal is the fur 
known as nutria taken? 

ANs. From the coypu, a South Ameri- 
can aquatic rodent. 


Ques. (1) Is our common plant, the 
mandrake or may-apple, the same one 
that is mentioned in the Bible? (2) What 
is the mandrake used for or what drugs 
are produced from it? 


Ans. (1) The mandrake mentioned in 


lin were also popular. The peregrine fal- 
con is a very close relative of our duck 
hawk. 


Ques. Many years ago I remember 
reading a tale in which a Rajah of India 
was supposed to use a cup made of the horn 
of some animal and this cup protected 
him against any poison that might be 
placed in it. Could you tell me from what 
horn or horns this cup was supposed to 
have been made? 

Ans. Goblets made of the horn of the 
Indian rhinoceros were once in high es- 
teem in the far East as a protection against 
poisoning. Any poison introduced into 
such a goblet was supposed to betray its 
presence by causing the contents to boil 
over. 


Ques. (1) At what age does the white- 
tail deer have the finest spread of antlers? 


It is a much small- 
er animal than the 
timber wolf to which, however, it is close- 
ly related. 


Ques. Several weeks ago a friend made 
the statement in our club that the animal 
known as the otter is extinct at this time. 
While I haven't been in close touch with 
outdoor matters for some years, I feel 
sure that this is a mistake, and would ap- 
preciate some information on the subject. 


Ans. The otter is not extinct by any 
means. Your friend may have had refer- 
ence to the sea otter of the North Pacific 
coastal regions. In the latter case he may 
be right, or very nearly so. 


Ques. What wood, native to this coun- 
try, is the best for making a longbow? 
Ans. Many archers consider osage or- 


ange as one of the best woods for general 
utility and good lasting quality in a bow. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FreEtp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 

any sportsman’s magazine published in America—125,000 guaranteed. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs 
and deg breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book | 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc Remepirs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Shomont White Co! 
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Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 
West Chester, Penna. 
Route 122 


Box 358-S 
on Wilmington Pike, 














PUPS 


WHITE COLLIE 


THE DIVERSION OF DOG SHOWING 
By Freeman Lloyd 


LTHOUGH the exhibiting of dogs 

at shows has been called a sport 

and a game, strictly, it is not so. It 

may be better described as a pastime or 
diversion. There are no actual proceedings, 
as one would expect to see or witness them 
in connection with the workings of hounds, 
gundogs or terriers in the field; neither 
are there any means provided for ready 
wagering over the results of these blood- 
less competitions in the judging rings. 
Dog showing is not a game where the 
actual proficiencies or excellencies of the 
individual man-player are accounted of the 
greatest importance; for the dog’s the 
thing! It is only the four-legged animal 
that counts in these practically harmless 
and innocent struggles. The dog show 
ring rules are supposed to strictly apply 
to the standards of points as constructed 


sentatives of the dog breeders of two gen- 
erations of men that have passed. 

It is true that the more noticeable and 
really desired “points’—which is another 
way of describing the actual and requisite 
formations of several of the different 
breeds—were considered, discussed and 
subsequently written and printed by au- 
thorities of the long past ages. These 
actual histories and physical peculiarities 
and the usages of hunting dogs were re- 
corded on the parchments of medieval 
writers interested in sport, and devoted 
to dogs. It is from these now printed 
writings that the present-day breeder of 
dogs takes his cue. These modern men 
are not only proud of the long and regis- 
tered lineages or pedigrees of their dogs, 
but the fact, that in many cases, their 
sporting dogs bear a striking resemblance 











by leading breeders and exhibitors of to the bird dogs of the seventeenth and 
dogs. These standards or definitions of eighteenth centuries. As a matter of inter- G 
the more pronounced or favored physical est, it may be pointed out there appears to © 
characteristics to be observed in the differ- be little differences in the form of the i 
ent breeds and their varieties, of dogs, head, body, size, coat, color and markings §& 
were in some cases formulated by repre- of the setters as delineated by Francois ke 

et 


A RESTING EXHIBITOR AND HIS DOGS 


The Irish setters, Animation and Gal of Tara. Owners: Mr. & Mrs. E. H. Whiting, Furnace Woods, 
Westchester County, New York 




























the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


AIREDALES 


Airedales are noted for their intelligence, loyalty and 
dependability. They have no equals as combination 
watch-dogs, companions, hunters, retrievers. Our 
Airedales represent the world’s greatest and best 
bloodlines. We specialize in highly trained dogs and 
choice pedigreed puppies. Also coonhounds, beagles, 
harriers, spaniels and fox-terriers. Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 
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Desportes (1661-1743), court painter to 
Louis XIV and Louis XV of France, and 
the American Llewellin setters of our 
own time. Take away Desportes’s red- 
legged French partridges and put down 
quail before the pointing and setting dogs 
of about 1699 A.D., and you would have 
three of the late Edmund Osthaus’ white, 
black-and-tan patched and ticked Amer- 
ican bird dogs of the present century. 
Thus it is that type in dogs is sought 
for and attained by the intelligent breeders 
of high-class sporting and other dogs of 
the world. Wherever man exists there 
will be game of one sort or another; and 





A GIANT SCHNAUZER 


Typical German dog fast becoming popular in Amer- 
ica. Arno v. Luzieberg. Owner: R. R. Krisewetter, 


Whitehouse, L. I., N. Y. 


the human is an eater of flesh, fish and 


fowl. And so it is that man must ever 


look upon his dog as his intelligent and 


willing helpmeet and standby; in short, 
the dog is his companion and frequently 
food provider. There is a breed of dog for 
every kind of hunting, fowling and even 
fishing. In the latter instance I have seen a 
black retriever dog employed for beating a 
stream at night when the fishes were feed- 
ing on the fords of the river. Below or 
down stream across the three arches of 
an old stone bridge, the poachers’ net was 
spread; beyond was the deep pool where 
the larger trout and sewins lay during 
the daytime, or were left by the receding 
tide. Like many other live creatures they 
sought their food o’nights—the darker the 
better for the purposes of the nefarious 


rascals, one of whom worked or guided the 
dog with a lighted lantern, just as our 
sportsman directs his close-working dog 
while quartering a field. Here the old re- 


triever dog did the work of an otter; the 
fishes alarmed rushed back towards the 
pool—a sanctuary they were not to reach. 


TS retriever in question in his prime 
had been a show dog, and reigned as 
such, simply because he was not only good 
looking but very well-bred. His breed had 
been longer in that state of purity than the 
duration and history of dog shows, which 
only commenced in the year 1859. The first 
show was for pointers and setters only, 
and promoted by the late Mr. Pape, the 
gunmaker of Newcastle-on-Tyne, En- 
gland. Subsequently, the first of the Bir- 
mingham shows was held under the 
management of William Brailsford whom 
many remember as running pointers and 
Setters at field trials in America. This was 
in the late ’80’s when Mr. Heywood-Lons- 
dale ran his “Ightfield” dogs. The prefix 
Ightfield” is well known and much hon- 
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English @ Auntoan Champion 
INVERESK CASHIER 





MAROBAR KENNELS 


Wyandanch, Long Island 
Farmingdale 694-M 


SPRINGER IRISH 
SPANIELS SETTERS 
AT STUD 





PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Litters by Ch. Sheila IV and Ravens- 
wood Princess, Sire Colin of Fer- 
manar, 4 and 2 months old. 





BANG! BANG! WHOOPEE! 
That bird is down 
Get An All Around Retriever in This 
COMPLETE DISPERSAL SALE 











of all my trained Springers, stud dogs, brood bitches, pup- 
pies and English Show Setters. About 100 of the finest 
bred dogs living are listed in my new catalog, and I would 
strongly advise you to write or wire for a copy, because 
they will soon be sold at the new low price levels I am 
quoting. 

I simply must sell out my Avandale Kennels, as I have 
not the time to give to them. Therefore the trained dogs 
that have been prepared for duck-shooting, for grouse, 
pheasant, prairie-chicken, quail, snipe, wood-cock and 
rabbit are all priced so as to move them quickly. 

So are my internationally famous Stud dogs, my splen- 
did brood bitches, and the few lovely puppies I have left. 
Springer Spaniels are here to stay. Thousands are needed 
to serve the hunters of America. There is room for many 
new kennels in every State. Why don’t you found now that 
kennel you have always dreamed about? Start in right by 
buying some of the choice stock I am now sacrificing! 

And just a word about the string of magnificent English 
Show Setters I am offering. They are high in quality, 
statuesque in appearance, good in the field and moderate 
in price. 

All my dogs are A.K.C. registration, not subject to duty 
and over distemper. Write or wire for catalog today. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH! 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 274 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Class English Springer Spaniels 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 
READY TO SELL 
Best of Breeding, both sides splendid field 


dogs and blue ribbon winners. Priced from 
$25 to $50. Write for breeding and photos. 


WANNER KENNELS, Willmar, Minn. 





— HINTS 





GLOVER’S 
Condition Pills 
Liquid Iron Tonic 
and Laxative Pills 
to keep up a good condition. 
GLOVER’S Mange Medicine for treat- 
ing Sarcoptic Mange. Kills mange mites 


and germs. An antiseptic, stimulating 
the healing of inflamed skin. 


FrREE a valuable, illustrated 104 


page treatise—based upon 
over 50 years experience in the 
treatment and feeding of dogs. 


Write: 


GLOVER'S 


Im: 
DOG MEDICINES 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A beautiful litter of exclusive high-class registered puppies sired 
by a handsome working son of Dual oor nes ony Flint of Avandale 
and out of a daughter of Champion Springbok of Ware. They are 
supreme for type, quality and markings. I ship subject to your 
approval and inspection if you are not satisfied when you see 
him it will not cost you a cent. Several fine males, six months, nicely 
trained, ready to work. 
Order your Xmas puppies now so 
ii be sure to have them 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson ) livia, Minnesota 





SPRINGER SPANIEL 
PUPPIES 


Big, husky, clean cut pups that are beautifully 

marked; three males and four females, out of Ivan 

Skivinsky Skivar and Mugsy of Gunflint. These 

pups are liver and white, and black and white in 

color. They are out of well trained parents both 

A.K.C, registered. I will send you a picture and 
price them to sell. 


F. J. CLINE, 1630-9th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 











WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
shooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
younger ones broken this year in both dogs and 
bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
sent on approval. 

At stud: Roweliffe War Dance, Fee $40. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 


Springer Spaniel Pups for Sale 





Whelped September 29, 1930. Beautiful litter of Springer 
pups from the best blood in America. Six generation 
pedigree furnished. Sire and dam are real workers. Pedi- 
gree includes such champions as Ch. Springbok of Ware, 
Ch. Donual, Ch. Dennie Duke, Ch. Don Juan of Gerwn, 
Ch. Rex of Avendale, Ch. Flight, Ch. Rivington Sam and 
others. Best of imported blood and direct descendants of 
fifteen (15) grand champions. Pups are big boned, well 





marked and ready for delivery December 10. These pups 
will make a real Xmas present. Guarantee safe delivery 
in good omeiicn, Prices: Males $30.00. Females $25.00. 


ANK L. DAVIS, Centerville, towa 





Springer Spaniel Puppies 

A wonderful assortment of the finest field trial blood 
in America: Sired by Romulus of Avandale, beautiful 
working son of the great field trial winner, Drag of 
Cairnes out of a handsome daughter of the Great 
Champion Pierpont Prince, winner of the champion 
certificate in England. They are supreme for type, 
quality and markings. If you desire the best write 
us your wants. Deferred payments if desired. 
Romulus of Avandale at stud. 

Macrose Kennels, 66 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 

Telephone: Freeport 2199 W 


BEEF for DOGS 


Pure Government-inspected beef in sanitary cans. 
Guaranteed free from adulteration and artificial pre- 
servatives. Excellent to take along on a hunting trip. 
$9.00 per case of 24 cans—2 Ibs., 4 oz. net per can. 
5 cases, $42.50; 10 cases, $80.00. Freight prepaid on 
3 cases or more within 300 miles from New York City. 


©. B. NIELSEN 
44-12 Borden Ave. Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Pedigreed 
On sale at about half price. Dual Ch. Flint 
and Springbok of Ware stock all ages ship- 
ped on approval. Reducing my kennels. Get 
a beautiful Springer. None better Bred. Write 
FRANK J. COX 


Dodge City Kansas 




















Springer Spaniels for Sale 
A fine lot of puppies. Reasonable 
Working Dogs 
Ch. Man O’ War of Avandale at Stud 
A proven producer 
Write for prices 
F. H. MARTINIE Benton Harbor, Mich. 








bet US THE WAY 
“TO KEEP 
YOUR DOG 
IN TRIM 


f WEED him Spratt’s 

Dog Foods regular- 

ly! They’re crisp and 

crunchy. Made express- 

ly for the canine constitution. They 
contain wholesome meat and wheat. 
Spratt’s Foods are recommended by 
veterinarians and breeders everywhere. 


FREE: Send for new 54 page dog 
book and samples. Write SPRATT’S 
PATENT LIMITED, 18 Congress St., 
Newark, N. J.—1186 Howard St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


PRATT'S 
=} 


ox ek € mSCuUITS 














The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 


HIS new, unusually interesting and 

practical book on the origin and histo- 
ries of all spaniels, their hunting and show 
characteristics and points, is profusely 
illustrated. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


All Spaniels and Their Training 


A complete, instructive treatise on the day 
to day methods of training your spaniel puppy 
or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend. Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of a 
perfect gundog and incomparable companion. 
How to Teach Retrieving to dogs of all 

reeds 

If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Tloyd’s new book become his or her 
life- long treasure. It will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 
Everything about everything connected with 
spaniels. 

Here is the work of the writer-sportsman 
principally responsible for the introduction 
of Springer Spaniels into America. Read th e 
teachings of the man who created an era! 
ALL SPANIELS AND a TRAINING— 

$2.00—post prepaid 


Both 


Or 
1 year’s —_. to ieLs AND & ergnen $2.50 


ALL 


AND 
TRAINING. . 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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| ored in the pedigrees of our present day 
gun dogs in the United States. 

The connection that exists between show 
dogs and sport dogs, especially in the 
instances of pointers, setters, springer, 
cocker and Irish water and other spaniels, 
has ever been apparent. There can be no 
gainsaying the fact that a dog loses none 
of his goodness because of his beauty when 





will hunt. No dog of the after life may 
remain as long in the boy’s memory as the 
recollection of old Bingo which was all 
the world to the budding sportsman. And 
so it is the Boy Scout, who is blessed with 
an advantage over his less daring or stay- 
at-home fellows, and to go on and on in 
the way of procuring better and better 


dogs, to at last become the owner of first- 


AN EXCELLENT ENGLISH SETTER 


The highly successful and prize dog, Red Rose Tim. Owner: 


| that beauty approximates the ideals of 
soundness, make, shape and breed charac- 
teristics. It has been rightly said that the 
index to a dog’s breed may be discovered 
in the form of its head, rather than in the 
structural conformation of the dog’s body. 
| All of the setters are more or less alike 
in their builds from the ends of the skulls 
to the tips of the tails. But the heads and 
| colors are different. Why the Irish setter’s 
| head should be different from those of the 
| English and Gordon setters, there can 
| be little practical reason save for the con- 
| tinuance of a type or fad that may be 
| looked upon as family affairs, rather than 
| anything else. An ambitious boy feels flat- 
tered when he is told he bears a striking 
resemblance to a most worthy and per- 
| haps superman ancestor whose painting or 
portrait is one of the family gods. And 
it is this selfsame pride in race excellen- 
| cies that fills the official stud volumes 
wherein are recorded the names, pedi- 
grees and performances of dogs. The 
handsomest of these lucky or unlucky 
hounds, gun dogs, watch dogs, sheep dogs, 
terriers and lap dogs, eventually find 
themselves at a bench show, there to be 
admiringly looked upon by the crowds of 
every city or large town throughout the 
civilized world. And in this way has been 
fashioned the ever popular diversion and 
growing pastime of dog showing. 


A MAN AND HIS HOBBIES 


T is declared that every man should 
have a hobby; and such is surely cor- 
rect. The Boy Scout movement is accomp- 
lishing the utmost in acquainting boys 
with the pleasures of outdoor life. It can 
be said that ninety per cent of all the 
| youngsters who wear the uniform, will 
some day become disciples of the gun and 
rod—some of them mighty hunters! These 
city lads are shown the forests, fields, 
floods and streams in all their beauty and 
bountifulness in the way of game and 
| fishes. As every boy is fond of a dog, it 
| | is not long before he yearns for one which 





Dr. Nissley, Lancaster, Pa. 


class specimens of which he has every 
right to be inordinately proud. Had it not 
been for the country life vouchsafed to 
the youngster by the now almost universal 
Baden-Powell movement, our boy’s true 
nature as a hunter might not have been 
developed. And so it is the future is as- 
sured for first-class, good-looking and 
pedigreed dogs. The boy dog lover will be 
the making of the dog man, and our dogs 
will go on forever. Fathers’ hobbies are 
often the delights of their sons’ sons. 
Several of the leaders of the world’s 
biggest business look upon their hounds, 


A QUALITY GREAT DANE 


The prize and fawn-colored Eric Commandant. 
Owner: V. A. Kropff, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


dogs, guns and fishing rods as the great- 
est of their pleasurable treasures. Only 
recently an employer who is responsible 
for the employment of approximately 
thirty thousand persons was visited and 
interviewed. He said he retired to rest 
at eight o’clock each night, arose at two 
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o'clock “when the brain was rested and 
clear,” tackled the severer business prob- 
lems of his vast undertakings, mounted 
his horse at six, rode along the bridle 
paths on his property until seven, to break- 
fast at half-past and was in his city office 
at nine sharp. He remarked that he liked 
to observe the pheasants, quail, rabbits 
and sometimes a fox, while half of the 
nearby great town was abed. In his ken- 
nels were eighty-two shooting, field trial 
and show pointers, setters, retrievers and 
beagles. Needless to state, the kennels 
and yards were super-excellently ar- 
ranged. There was running spring water 
in every yard. Health and the unmistak- 
able bloom of prime conditions were ev- 
erywhere. This man’s four hobbies were 
gundogs, riding horses, roses and building 
fishing rods. 
help to keep you young. 


THE DAYS OF THE TERRIERS 


HERE is more American capital in- 

vested in terriers than in any other of 
the show groups of bench show dogs. The 
same general statement will hoid good 
regarding the dogs of Europe which is 
the greatest of all dog breeding centres— 
Britain and Germany are the biggest pro- 
ducers of useful as well as representative 
and good looking, long-lineaged dogs. 





SEALYHAM TERRIERS 


Brazen Beautiful Lady (left) and Anenome of West- 
burn. Respective owners: Rensal Kennels, and Mr. 
& Mrs. Edward King. Judge: Mr. Hopton 
But, of all these, the wirehaired fox-ter- 
riers, Scottish, Sealyham, Cairn, Airedale, 
red, and Kerry blue Irish terriers hold 
pride of place. As for the wirehairs, Scot- 
ties and Sealies, they occupy the top 
places in the world’s markets; the United 
States furnishing the most affluent and 

consequently speculative buyers. 

It would be hard to even attempt to 
furnish an approximation of the value of 
a year’s importations of wirehaired fox- 
terriers. At least half a dozen of the pres- 
ent-day winning wirehairs must have cost 
not much less than $5,000 each; and the 
five hundreds of dollars given for second, 
third and even fourth-rate terriers, have 
been more or less common. The demand 
for wirehairs continues large. In the most 
ordinary of the metropolitan dog shops, 
the dealer talks in hundreds—two, three, 
four or five. The day of the twenty-five- 
or fifty-dollar terrier has passed. 

The other day one of the most generous 
of importers was asked regarding the 
methods employed for disposing of the 
young stock he had decided to sell: “Well 
we advertise and when someone comes 
here, we ask him about the class of young 
dog he would like to own, and the price 


Yes sirs! Dogs as hobbies | 
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AT STUD 

FAWNS 

BRINDLES 
HARLEQUINS 


W orthwhile 
Breeding 


In our opinion one 





quality above all others is most desirable in a dog. The animal must have an intelligent, 
kind disposition. We have a kenne! of dogs, ideal in character, bred in the purple, and 
—show dogs. Our representatives have selected the choicest Danes in Europe and Amer- 
ica in order that Erin Dane Kennels might breed the finest Great Danes obtainable. 


ERIN DANE KENNEL 


STATE and BLACKROCK ROADS 
ARDMORE, PA. 











COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
night dogs than is usually found are invited to get 
in touch with us about our coonhounds and combi- 
nation hunters trained by experts on wild game along 
river bottoms. We have both open and silent trailers 
that are being worked every night and each dog is 
in tip-top condition. Prices $50.00 to $200.00 each, 
shipped on trial with safe delivery guaranteed. 


LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 








Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon Hounds $75 and $100. Extra 
High Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Opossum 
Hounds $50 and $75. Average tree hounds $30 and 
$40. Old Coon Hounds good for a season or two $20. 
Two year old partly trained Coon Hounds $20. High 
Class Rabbit Hounds $20. High Class Fox Hounds $40 
and $50. Good average Fox Hounds $30. Thoroughly 
trained Bird dogs $75. Shipped on ten days’ trial. 


References in your State. 
HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 








FOR SALE 
50 Choice Select Coonhounds 


trained on wild coon and not pet coon. They 
are the very best breeding, extra good lookers 
and all-night hunters. Will sell cheap on 20 
days’ trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Kevil 


Kentucky Kennel, B 136, Kevil, Ky. 
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of Ken-L-Ration! 
wint a treasure of delectable 
goodness for him. Forty-eight 
shining cans containing, what 
famous dog men have pronounced 
—‘‘The world’s finest dog food! 

Fresh raw meat—wholesome cereals, pure cod liver oil, 
charcoal and other vital food elements, are scientifically 
balanced and perfectly cooked. Thus, your dog receives the 
correct proportions of vita- 
mines, proteins, and carbo- 
hydrates when you feed him 
Ken-L-Ration. Buy it by 














the case and save money. 
See your dealer or write us, 


Chappe! Bros., Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, tI. 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 




















larger breeds. 








WORMS 2 Cty Be Removed 


This modern worm expeller, “a og sure for both 
dogs and pups, removes hook and round worms. 
(Tetrachiorethylene). Mai you in assorted size cap- 
sules $1. Ask for Harco literature describing other 
dog medicines at sane prices. Harco Conditioner 50c; 
Mange Remedy $1; Tapewormer $1; Laxatives 50c. 
Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded—the Harco plan that has made thousands 
of Hareo users. 

Harrison Chemical Company, Dept. 71 Quincy, tll. 














A NEW FENCE 


FOR SMALL DOCS 
LOW PRICED 


Keystone Close Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, heavy enough 
for grown dogs of average size, and with small enough mesh (2 in. by 2 in.) 
to hold suckling puppios. The fabric has the same strong "square deal” knot 
as the Heavier Keystone Non-Climbable mesh which is recommended for 


The price of Keystone Close Mesh Fabric is lower than any other weave 
of the same mesh and gauge. Remember Crown sells all types of wire 
fencing direct at wholesale prices. Write now for the new Crown catalog 
of Pen Products and latest price list—they will be sent free. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1050 Tyler St. N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RABBITHOUNDS]| 


offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 
and 
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he would be prepared to pay. If he says 
he wants something good, we place four 
or five young dogs loose in an outside yard, 
and price them according to their values— 
from $1,000 downwards. If the visitor can 


It will be remembered that Mr. Spiek- 
erman was among the earlier importers 
of German shepherd and Pekingese dogs; 
also Kerry blue Irish terriers and schnau- 
zers of the standard and miniature varie- 


ties. His kennels also house several of the 
leading Welsh terriers of the moment. 
Mr. Spiekerman may be cited as another 
of America’s big business men who find 
their recreations among their dogs, horses, 
cattle, high farming, fruit growing and 
horticulture. But at Hill Top Farm the 
terriers appear to prevail. 


AMERICAN SPANIEL CLUB 
FIELD TRIALS 
UDGES for the American Spaniel Club 


Field Trials to be held on November 
14th, near Clinton, New Jersey, have been 


afford to pay for the best, he invariably 
takes the best; and that is all about it. If 
he requires something not so good, he is 





“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 

“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” 
“No need now for remedies.” From nationally 
known kennels and from private individuals un- 
solicited letters, praising ThoroBread, come in 
daily. 
We urge you to test this scientifically balanced 
dog food. Made from choice cereals, good lean 
beef, minerals and vitamins correctly propor- 
tioned to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. One trial will convince. Clip the coupon 


and mail it today. 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me your 
special large size trial package of 


ThoroBread (check kind you want). 
0 Crackels 


CJ Biscuit 
Name 

Street 

City 

Dealer’s Name 








Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of ““Big Game Hunting with Dogs,”’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anpj Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Dosa. 


Descriptive ano Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 

Kennet Maxtnc ano Traininc APPLIANCES; also 

Simpce Doc Docrorina. 

1 year sub. to Fietp anp Stream. $2.50 

Book (paper cover) a .. $1.50 
Total value $4.00) 


§°3.00 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., 


BOTH FOR 
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NEWLY IMPORTED SPRINGER 


Inveresk Clip, one of the new spaniels owned by 
Mr. & Mrs. Jackson, Blue Leader Kennels, Santa 
Barbara, California. Handier: Ben Brown 


shown dogs of less value. There is no 
dickering. We sell as I buy; and, as you 
know, my agent in England has carte 
blanche to purchase the best.” 

Some idea of the standing of the Scot- 
tish terriers now owned in the United 
States may be gained from the incident 
of a recent purchase made by Frank 
Spiekerman, of Hill Top Farm, Green- 
wich, Conn., who bought Larkly Lark- 
spur, an unbeaten champion on the other 
side. At the age of ten months, Larkspur 
beat over four hundred of her own breed at 
the Manchester championship show. Lark- 


approved by the License Committee of the 
American Kennel Club. C. F. Nielson and 
F, G. Turner will officiate. Mr. Nielson 
is one of the best known judges of span- 
iels, both in the ring and the field. He has 
passed upon the various varieties of span- 
iels at leading bench shows in the country, 
and judged some of the earlier spaniel field 
trials, in collaboration with judges brought 
over from England. Mr. Turner is one of 
the most esteemed of amateur handlers of 
field trial spaniels in this country. He has 
owned and handled several good ones, 
trains his own dogs and is entirely fami- 
liar with what is expected of a thoroughly 
broken field dog. 

The official guns will be Lawrence B. 
Smith and Donald Carr. Both are thor- 
oughly familiar with the shooting at field 
trials and may be relied upon to give the 
dogs opportunities to retrieve the feath- 
ered and furred game flushed or driven 
from cover. Arthur M. Bartley and Har- 
old B. Johnson will be the field stewards. 
Early returns indicate they will have their 
hands full with a record entry of the best 
cocker, Clumber, Sussex and field spaniels 
in the country, and with one of the largest 
galleries that has watched a spaniel trial. 

The American Spaniel Club was or- 


ee 


cate 
Courtesy of Robertson-Deschamp Gallery, New York 
‘I'M NOT ALLOWED ON THIS SOFA’ 
An English springer spaniel. From the original etching by Cecil Aldin 


spur was left in England to be warded 
by Champion Albourne Reveller, sire of 
the first, second, and third prize bitches at 
the 1929 Crystal Palace, C. show; 
also the begetter of the championship 
bitch and reserve championship dog at 
this year’s Joint Terrier Show, in London. 
Larkspur must have cost a pretty penny 
—as the saying goes; but Mr. Spieker- 
man doesn’t stop at trifles when pur- 
chasing dogs and pedigreed farm stock. 


ganized in 1881, and not only is it the 
premier specialty club in this country but 
the oldest spaniel club in the world. Next 
year will see its fiftieth anniversary. At its 
inception, the Club’s interest seems to have 
been principally in Irish water spaniels. 
It was this breed that was best repre- 
sented at the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
New York Show—then only five years 
old. In 1883 cockers first appeared in the 
catalogue of the great metropolitan event. 
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RICKETS AND RHEUMATISM 
By Walter B. Lloyd 


AREFUL consideration of the remark- 

able state of perfection in many va- 
rieties of dogs to which breeders have to- 
day attained, must, of necessity, enforce 
upon all those concerned the point that, in 
order to obtain any approach to success in 
the judging rings of our foremost ex- 





ELEGANCE, SPEED, POWER! 
A fawn-colored Russian wolfhound, Ch. Warvar Il 
O’Valley Farm. Owner: Miss Kellogg, Perchino Ken- 
nels, Peekskill, N. Y. 


hibitions, one cannot, in the majority of 
cases, afford to give away anything in the 
direction of that perfect condition of 
health, vigor and general well-being which 
can be achieved by the instrumentality of 
human hands alone. This achievement is 
not the outcome of the whim of a moment, 
but rather, if the element of luck is to be 
eliminated, of unremitting care from the 
day the animal is whelped until it has 
arrived at adult life. 

Lack of intelligent care during the criti- 
cal days of puppyhood often produces un- 
toward results which cannot be remedied. 

It may be that the grown dog will be 
almost imperceptibly blemished but suffi- 
ciently so, nevertheless, to show when the 
eventful day arrives that premier honors 
are not for him 

But in this process of the skillful rear- 
ing of puppies there are various pitfalls, 
and, in the opinion of the writer, not the 
least important among these and one 
which is responsible for the loss to the 
show bench of ‘many dogs, is the confusion 
which exists in the diagnosis of rickets 
and rheumatism. It is to draw attention 
to this that these notes are being written. 


[ICKETS is what is known as a “de- 
ficiency” disease. Its occurrence has 
been conclusively shown to arise solely 
from errors in feeding, or to the existence 
of conditions whereby assimilation of the 
essential elements of nutriment cannot 
take place. In the light of present-day 
knowledge it can be assumed that in pro- 
perly fed animals rickets is an impossi- 
bility. “So much for theory,” the reader 
will say, “but I fed my puppies well, under 
expert guidance—gave them cod-liver oil 
—an ordinary amount of sun-light: They 
got rickets and in spite of all that could 
be done for them, became gradually worse, 
ended up more or less crippled and had to 
be destroyed.” 
The explanation is: The diagnosis was 
wrong and the error cost the litter. 
In years gone by, prior to the recent 
wonderful advances in the science of feed- 
ing, cases of rickets were of very frequent 











EXPERIENCE AND TEST 
PROVE ROSE PRODUCTS BEST 


ROSE’S DOG AND PUPPY FEED (UNCOOKED) 
ROSE’S DOG AND PUPPY FEED (COOKED) 
ROSE’S CHIPS ROSE’S REDI-RATION (IN CANS) 
ROSE’S BLUE RIBBON DOG FEED (IN CANS) 
ROSE’S PURE CANNED BEEF 
No Horse Meat is Used in Our Products 


Free samples sent postpaid with price list if name of your favorite dealer is given 


G. P. ROSE & CO. nasavinte Trkn. 


S———_ESS] 
Popular Dogs Cee=aP 


An illustrated weekly for have nohome tf; have NO 


Kennel, Field and Ring “TET” 


Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 
the Kennel Department of Field TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 
Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8S. Dept. 


and Stream, contributes a week- , 
r “ > of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 


ly column to POPULAR DOGS for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 





































$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 years end Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
sage. 
Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
A 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. a ae. CAE Se 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, MeNeill, Miss, 





All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Makes yard rotation easy. Quickly erected. Assortment No. 1-A makes 
yard 7ft. by 14 ft. by 5 ft. hig includ ig gate. Send check. N.Y. 
draft or Money Order. ‘Add rn 00 ones. if “Buffalo” hoe patented 
fence clips are desired. ,(lgenent F. O. B. "Buffalo, N.Y 

rite for Booklet No. 


BUFFALO. WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeier's Sons, Eat. 1869) 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 




















a: | HUNTERS 


Coonhounds trained in Okaw 
river bottoms and hills. Combi- 
nation fur hunters on coon, op- 
Possum and skunk. Still trailers, 
day broken. Old cooners. Young- 
sters nicely started. Pure bred 
American Fox hounds for sale 
and at stud. Shipped on trial 
for approval. Illustrated cata 

i logue. Witte 
=i. J. ADAMS, Ramsey, Ill. 
















































Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & FOR SALE 
Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 
Far famed for great endurance, cold No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 
trailing ability, hunting sense, deep 
bugle voices. Peers of all hound-dom. Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
Uneivelied or big ome, Be = = All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
abbits. Breeds bes' ‘ ( > 4 . 
hounds, brood bitches, youngsters. Pup- shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
pies a apectalty. Highly descriptive il- Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 
lustrat: t 3 list . ‘ 
| SF Hermosa Vista Farm. Saint Clairsvilie, 0. J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 








BIG BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEA 


R DOGS 
WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J. C. ESSEX 
Tree Dogs Vaseony | Way i at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


OWN A THOROBRED! 


Learn the di eae h 
keen nosed be: t % bred’ to find an and. trait 


f'n to the robred is valuable 
2 montbe of “Ey Lo They pay thelt 


20c for official A beagle magazine for 
hunting. breed ining and care of 
the greatest Ud ap sporting hound 3 
earth. Hundreds > wees offered 
with pictures. 12 acest 
HOUNDS & HUNTING 
5 Park St., Decatur, Ill. 








A Pointer for Christmas 


Could there be a more appreciative gift? A pure 

Fishel bred Pointer puppy combining Beauty, 

Blood Lines and Quality unexcelled. Booklet Free. 
U. R. FisHEL, Box 30, Hope, Indiana. 








BROKEN BIRD DOGS Setters and Pointers 


Setters and pointers, $65 and $85 each. 


Trained where birds are plentiful, and the Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
kind to get the limit over. Sent 3 days’ trial Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Cc. 0. D. You pay charges. ae Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
ipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
GUY W. MOORE _— 
e THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Rt. 5, Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. Beery, Ky. 








TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS OPEN SEASON TRAINING 


SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, In the Land of a Million Quail” 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. P : : : : 
Sound, handsome, championship-pedigreed, and Birds killed over all dogs in my string daily, 
ranch raised 30 miles north of the town of Islay, and have room for a few more dogs. Why not 
y ona ad be seen on game. Dogs guaranteed as take advantage of this by sending your dog 
scribed. 
Better air-mail letters from long distances. at once? Grounds unlimited. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada. PAUL OTTO Lonoke, Ark. 
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PLENTY OF PEP 


Miller's A-1 Foods will keep your dog in 
better health and condition during the winter 
months. Send for free dog book and samples. 

Battle Creek 
Dog Food Co. 
1232 State Sr. 
Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 








RABBIT DOGS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of rab- 
bit dogs than is usually found are invited to get in 
touch with us about our beagles, bassets, harriers, 
foxhounds and spaniels thoroughly trained and field 
broken by experts. We also have combination hunters 
on rabbits, pheasants and partridges. Our dogs are 
being worked every day and each dog is in tip-top 
condition. Prices $25.00 to $75.00 each, shipped on 
trial with safe delivery guaranteed. 


LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 











“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. It 
contains reports of all the most important canine 
events, Shows and Field Trials all over the world. 

Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Yearly subscriptions for the United States, $6.36. 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NEW! The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., tle noted shooting 
dog _expert, writes 


Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as ] consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
vite to make. I get better resulta with less work with them than any 





other collar I ever uae PRADY Surrs 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpaip, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson. New York 





7 Great Stories 


DETECHVE, WESTERN, STORIES OF ACTION 
FS ie 


THE 
RED-HOTS 


RING \ 4 


Get December Black Mask 


from any newsstand 


Enjoy These Remarkable Stories 


lifferent—unlike other de- 
tective stories you have been reading. They are 
powerful—swift moving—true to the spirit of 
reality in respect of both present day police and 
detective methods and present day organized crime 


You will find them 


story of a promis 
manager and a gang of racketeers 
earnings. It is 


You will be sure to enjoy the 
ing fighter, his 
who think they should divide his 
called 


MURDER IN THE RING 


and you will also like 
The Red Hots 
The Honor of the Show 
The Mailed Fist Racketeers’ Reef 
The Caleso Murders 


Rope’s End 
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occurrence. But the same cannot be said 
to-day. 

There was, and, as a matter of fact, 
there still is a tendency to ascribe almost 
any affliction of the limbs of young grow- 
ing animals to rickets. But to-day the 
characteristic symptoms and bodily dis- 


“Another shot proclaimed that the game 
was again seen, when the wolf turned 
shorter and the hounds got nearer; and 
on my representing to the gentlemen that 
our hounds would out-rate him, they po- 
litely agreed they would fire no more. The 
wolf was now frequently seen, and at every 


VISION, DETERMINATION, SPEED! 


Dutch Warridr and Jenepher. Owners: 


tortions of rickets are comparatively 
speaking rarely met with. Much more fre- 
quently the troubles in question may be 
due to rheumatism. 

The causes of rheumatism are many— 
some as yet unknown. Chill, dampness, 
unfavorable conditions to which a dog 
might be accidentally and temporarily ex- 
posed. It may occur in spite of every pre- 
caution in feeding and housing. 

To sum up, the writer's advice is this: 
Whenever your puppies show signs of pain 
in their limbs, lameness or soreness to 
touch, (which may be general over the 
whole of their bodies,) forget all about 
rickets, treat for rheumatism and it is a 
hundred to one on your winning. It can- 
not be too strongly impressed that success 
will depend upon early treatment. If taken 
in hand as soon as the symptoms become 
evident, half a dozen doses will meet the 
requirements. Salicylate of soda, 10 grains 
and bicarbonate of potash, 15 grains (aver- 
age doses) dissolved in a desertspoonful 
of water given twice or three times daily, 
has, in my experience with dogs, proved 
perfectly satisfactory. For rheumatism 
which has become chronic you can do 
nothing. 


DOGS AND WOLF-FLESH 


ECENTLY, a prairie-wolf hunter re- 
siding in Northern Alberta, Canada, 
said that he had noticed that his dogs 
would at once leave the body of a freshly 
killed coyote or, as he put it: “They seem 
to know the moment the life is out of the 
wolf: they leave the carcass of the crea- 
ture as if it were poisonous. On the other 
hand, they will tear to pieces a jack rabbit 
and gobble up the remains, as often as not 
before the hunter can arrive on the scene.” 
In this connection a curious incident is 
related by the famous Colonel Thornton 
in his Sporting Tour Through France. 
This excursion was in the 18th Century. 
Thornton was an Englishman and he 
hunted the wolf with his English hounds, 
the native French hounds and a bobbery ag- 
gregation of other dogs, guns and pistols. 
Here is a partial account of the incident: 


Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Batten, Hicksville, L. 1., 


N.Y. 


time the horns gave notice. He crossed 
an avenue that was tolerably clear, when 
Vixen, who had joined us, saw him, and, 
although just before jaded, the little devil 
got the scent and gave tongue when she 
seemed to be near and teasing him, my 
hounds came up within two hundred yards 
of his jack, all in a sheet; and even some 
of the French hounds, which had given up 
the chase, now came in.’ One of them, 
between a Newfoundland dog and a deep- 
mouthed Norman hound, worked very 
well 

“At this moment the wolf turned to us, 
when the terrier (Vixen), having a de- 
cided advantage from the thickness of the 
cover, continued catching at his haunches. 
I hallooed, the huntsman blew away, and 
the game was now on the point of death, 
surrounded by his enemies. His tongue 
hung out, and he was evidently wounded 
in more places than one, as he scarcely 
could draw his near hind-leg after him. 
After he had been tormented for some 
time by Vixen, he came to a sort of open- 
ing in the ride, but in crossing some deep 
ruts, he fell, and could not recover him- 
self. The Norman hound and three others 
rushed in, and threw him on his back. He 
snatched, but they seized him by the 
throat and back, while Vixen had got 
hold of his haunch. I thrust the end of 
my whip in his mouth, and the huntsman 
coolly tied his nose, and drew his couteau 
de chasse, which I told him was unneces- 
sary; the hounds being at him, he must 
soon expire. ... 

“Having opened our canteens and taken 
some refreshment, I ordered the carcass 
of the wolf to be thrown to the hounds, 
and the greatest part of it was soon de- 
voured. But the French hounds would not 
touch it. On examining the dogs we found 
that one of Consul’s ears was almost bit 
off, Caustic was sadly cut on the side of 
her face, and the rest a little injured. 
Vixen had escaped with only a bloody 
nose; that was indeed a severe wound for 
a terrier, but she did not seem to mind it; 
and they all suffered much less than I 
expected. .. . This wolf hunt took place 
in the forest of Berci.” 
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ed AMONG THE GUN DOGS GREATEST DOG BOOK 
at By Hoeact Late Ever Written/ 
he COON DOGS 


HE coon hound has always held a 

very definite place in American sport. 
“Night hunting” and “night dogs” have 
just as definite a place as any other branch 
of sports afield. There is indeed a fas- 
cination and a lure to night hunting that 
hunting in daylight sometimes misses. In 
some sections certain fox hunters even 
prefer to run their hounds at night and 
merely listen to the “music” without any 
effort made actually to catch and secure 
a trophy. 

My first coon hunting experiences were 
gained as a very young boy in company 
with an old negro who migrated to Ohio 
from South Carolina. His name was Scott, 
and none of the boys in our neighborhood 
ever knew him by any other name than 
“Nigger Scott.” I suppose he had a given 
name of some sort—but I never learned it. 
I believe Scott was the tallest human 
being I have ever seen. He was so tall 
that if someone had made an opening in 
the top of his head and poured concrete 
into him to straighten him up, he would 


might still do so. Verily, there is a lure 


to the pursuit of game at night which has | 


a fascination all its own. 

Be all this as it may, the true value of 
the night dog was not early recognized in 
a monetary sense from the standpoint 


that I always thought it should be. Even | 
good coon dogs were always comparatively | 


cheap, and the same records of breeding 


with a stud book were not kept as in the | 
case of certain other breeds. It is with | 
a very happy feeling, therefore, that we | 


see evidences of a change in this situation 
so that the “hound dog” is beginning to 
come more truly into his own. I have 
always felt that such situations take place 
when public field competitions enter the 


picture. Such has been the case with the | 
merry little beagle, field trials having 
been a responsible factor in a growing ap- | 


preciation of the value of this breed. In 


fox hound field trials. 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of practical information simply told and beautifully 


‘ Z - | bound in cloth. 
fox hounds the same thing is true, with a | 


stud book in Kentucky and a publication | 


devoted exclusively to fox hunting and | .ooies on merit. 


author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fietp & Stream. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold _ thousands of 
veral editions. This new 
is better still! 


have reached far enough into the sky 
almost to have made an adequate church 
steeple. 
I never counted all of the dogs that 
Nigger Scott kept at his little cottage— 
and I don’t know whether or not he ever 
did. There were two distinct main assets 
sed to the pack—but the entire lot of them 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 


HERE have been coon hound trials 

here and there from time to time, but 
in most cases the purses offered have not 
been such as to offer the proper incentive 
as an enhancement of the monetary value 
of the breed. This situation seems to be 
changing materially within recent years | 


hen . $6.00), for only $4.50. 
ind, peat ree wee ne ee 4 > and is —_ cognizance of this fact and com- | Send your order now, to 
evil a male which was mostly bulldog. Practi- mend it. — . . ° eam 
she cally the entire balance of the pack was Early this fall in Ohio, near the little Field & Str 
a made up of offspring from these two, inter- town of Kenton, coon hound trials were | 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
rds mixed at times with a little dachshund run with prizes sufficient to interest any- | 
ome blood as a result of the fact that there one, and it is the writer’s belief that these IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
: up was also in the pack a black dog very low trials are going to have a growing and | Three! Months old 
em, on the leg and very long of body. I don’t lasting effect from the standpoint of a | Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 
eep- know whether this dog really represented proper appreciation, both monetary and | Five! all from WORKING STOCK 
ery Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
. rr e& ; Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
; : ’ year. All priced rifht; my book on TRAINING 
p free with every puppy. Write for literature. 
ie PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 
‘hes. 
and Eight Registered High-Class Shooting Dogs 
‘ath, Pointers and setters, good lookers, nice retrievers. 
iwue Have had worlds of experience. Dogs $125 each, 
= bitches $100 each. Dog and bitch, same breeding, not 
nded related, $200. Registered, bred, broken pointer and 
cely setter bitch, $110, and several others, just as well 
. 7 en but do not retrieve, $75 up. All being shot over 
him. daily and guaranteed. 
—. HOMER HENDRICKS Box 15, Brooklyn, Miss. 
pen- 
md Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
gall Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
hers A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 
. He 78 Championship points. Fee $50. Palmerston Pat 
the Kelly. Fee $50. Champion Palmerston Red Mike. Fee 
$50. Palmerston Jerry. Fee $50. 
got OR SALE 
d of Puppies—yo stock and brood bitches 
man DR. J. D. DeRONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
iteau Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 
2Ces- 
must 
IRISH SETTERS 
aken Handsome, dark-red puppies that hunt 
sr and point early. Priced from $35. 
— Bred in the purple, all papers. 
: oat Gold Coin. Owner: I. B. Baker, Norwich, Ohio Write for photos and pedigree. 
ound | Dr. R. J. SMITH, R.F.D. 2, Mt. Gilead, O. 
t bit dachshund blood, or whether he simply otherwise, of coon dogs. At these coon 
aan had the misfortune to be born under a hound trials just mentioned, the Coon 
ured. bureau and had never gotten out early Dog Championship of North America was HAVE SEVERAL THOROUGHLY 
=~ * enough in life to secure any other con- won by a dog named “Cub,” owned by TRAINED POINTERS 
1 for ormation. His short, stubby legs were I. B. Baker of Norwich, Ohio. Cub also AND SETTERS 
4 it: so bowed, however, that he could have won the second-line chase and enriched Also young degs end puppies. Let us imew 
tg Straddled ’most anything. - A his owner very materially thereby. An- your wants. Dogs boarded and trained. 
place It was a motley crew but it fascinated other dog, Tennessee Bill, also owned by CONNON KENNELS 
me as a very young boy, and I’m not sure Baker, won the second tree of the final Loantaha Way Medison, New Jersey 
but that the very conglomeration of it and first-line event. The result was that 


always went with us. The two mainstays 


and the purpose of the present comment | 















































Send for this new 
FREE Book! 


You should have this authorita- 

tive and elaborate book for daily 
reference. Covers care, treat- 
ment, feeding, disease, remedies 
and many other subjects of in- 
terest to dog lovers. 48 pages, 
size 81% x 11 in., with beautiful 
and substantial cover. 38 most 
popular breeds pictured and de- 
scribed. Send coupon now for 
your copy, free. 


nla Dla Trust D 


Foods and Rem: 


OLD TRUSTY I DOG 1 FOOD COMPANY 
Needham Heights, Mass. or Emeryville,Cal. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
The Old Trusty Dog Book 


Name 


Street 








City. 














“The Club Had a Considerable 
Financial Success” 


‘*The members of our club were very well pleased 
with the pictures. The attendance at the show was 
about six hundred.” 

Another secretary writes: “‘I want you to know 
that everyone was pleased and the entertainment 
was a great success. We cleared $75 for the school 
which is darn good in a town the size of Ridge- 
field.’’ 

Every kind of men’s club and association has 
found these pictures wonderful entertainment 
They draw big crowds and they put money in the 
treasury. Your club can have the same experience 


” Bield 
Stream 


Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 


You have 37 reels to choose from showing the 
taking of every kind of American game and game 
fish by some of the most expert hunters and 
anglers who have ever lived. 14 Fishing Pictures 
—trout of all kinds, bass, salmon, channel bass 
muskies, all kinds of deep sea game fish. 9 Duck 
Shooting Pictures—i4 Hunting Pictures—quail, 
prairie chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, moose, 
mountain lion, goats, etc. 
No Cost To Your Club 
Not a cent comes out of your treasury. These pic- 
tures really help you keep your club together, mak- 
ing every member more enthusiastic about it. They 
are the finest pictures of their kind ever made. 
Send today for new circular describing all pictures, 
terms, ete. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
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these two coon dogs, both owned by I. B. 
Baker, enriched their owner to the amount 
of exactly $1,000, and so it can never be 
claimed that these two dogs are not self- 
supporting. Certainly they could never be 
called charity patients anywhere. 

Great credit is due these Leafy Oak 
Field Trials, and since the Trials this fall 
constituted the fifth annual event of this 
organization, there is an indication that 
their position is being strengthened all 
the time—and this is well. 


BIRD DOGS AND RABBITS 


ARIOUS opinions have always exist- 

ed as to whether or not a bird dog 
should so much as notice a rabbit. Even 
as a boy I used to hear old hunters talk, 
and often read accounts of boastings by 
bird-dog owners that this or that dog 
“didn’t even notice a rabbit.” I, therefore, 
grew up with the early idea that one of 
the worst crimes a bird dog could commit 
would be to show any indication of a 
consciousness that a rabbit might be any- 
where in the vicinity. 

I recall one instance in particular. A 
man from the East was out our way and 
wanted to see a very fine Irish setter 
bitch of mine of which he had often read. 
When told that he might immediately 
come out and see her in the field, he 
jumped into a taxicab and it didn’t take 
him long to reach my home. It didn’t take 
us very long thereafter to get into the 
field. The little bitch, a field trial winner, 
went away merrily and I was mighty 
proud of the way she caused my guest 
to exclaim with pleasure. It wasn’t very 
long thereafter until she was on point and 
it was indeed a pretty piece of work. I 
knew she was absolutely steady to shot 
and wing and I walked in front of her 
with the keenest of confidence. I could 
just see her lift that proud head to mark 
the birds without ever budging from her 
tracks as I flushed them. 

But when I walked in front of her, I 
was a mighty crestfallen owner when I 
kicked up a rabbit, which went bounding 
away. I felt so weak with disappointment 
that you could have knocked me down 
with a feather as I turned to my guest and 
explained that this occurrence was very 
unusual. When I looked back at the little 
bitch, however, she was still standing 
there on point—and the extremity to which 
she carried this steadiness at the movement 
of the rabbit was such that, with some 
misgivings, I walked in front of her 
again—and further ahead. This time I 
put up a dandy big bevy of quail, and my 
chagrin was changed to exuberance as 
my friend from the East enthused over 
the quality of the performance. 

This was the sort of thing that I had 
often heard old hunters boast about—and 
I did a little boasting about it thereafter 
to an older hunter than myself. 

“Can you give me any good reason,” 
he said, “why fur shouldn’t interest a bird 
dog as much as feather?” 

This was the first time I had ever heard 
the thing put just that way, and although 
I tried to make a proper answer, I found 
myself a bit more stumped to do so ade- 
quately than I had imagined might be 
the case. And the fact is that since that 
time I myself have never regarded it as 
such a crime for a dog to notice a rabbit. 
The young dog which won’t notice a rab- 
bit must be devoid of hunting instinct— 
and the pointer or setter devoid of hunt- 
ing instinct is not ever going to be a very 
useful companion in the case of birds. 
It later came to my attention that a certain 
bird dog in a prairie field trial had caught 
and killed a jack rabbit—and then gone 
on to win the stake on prairie chickens. 
The fact that he even noticed that jack 


rabbit may have been counted a crime— 
but it was not a crime so great but that 
he was able to offset it by superior work 
on birds. 

Now I full well recognize, and still 
believe, that an all-age bird dog which 
goes about wildly chasing rabbits is an 
aggravation and often very hard to par- 
don, especially if the willfulness is ex- 
treme. On the other hand, for a bird dog 
to pass a rabbit and appear to be practi- 
cally unconscious of the very presence of 
furred game—well, that’s just asking too 
much! I don’t want my pointers or setters 
to go chasing rabbits, but I haven’t a bit 
of objection to their pointing rabbits which 
may cross their path, and I believe that in 
doing so, they are simply putting the prop- 
osition up to me as to whether or not I 
am interested. If I am, they’ve shown me 
the game; and if I’m not, no harm is done. 
You can generally tell the difference be- 
tween a rabbit point and a point on birds, 
if you know your dog well; and if they 
are steady to the flight of the bunny when 
you start him running, I think the work 
might even be complimented, rather than 
condemned. 


N the other hand—just as it is often 

possible to tell by a dog’s attitude 
whether he is pointing fur or feather—so 
is it possible to tell by his very manner of 
hunting whether his desire is for furred or 
feathered game, and if I think my dog is 
trying to find rabbits, rather than trying to 
find birds, why then we have a little “talk” 
about the matter and try to adjust his 
thinking and his hunting desire in the 
proper direction. That, of course, is what 
should be done, because the very intent 
in using a pointer or setter is that he or she 
shall handle feathered game. If we want 
a rabbit dog, we would use one instead of 
a bird dog, and if our bird dog insists 
upon being a rabbit dog, it’s high time to 
help him adjust his thinking in a different 
direction. So while I don’t want my dogs 
to hunt rabbits, I don’t mind their having 
a “speaking acquaintance.” I no longer 
am embarrassed when my dogs indicate 
the presence of rabbits—no longer get 
unduly excited if they even chase them 
or catch them, provided they do not do so 


FIELD TRIAL CHAMPION 


The 12%,-inch beagle owned by Fay Crandall, Kin- 
mundy, Ill, Also a bench-show winner and sire of 
winners 


with such wild abandon but that they can 
not be quieted down and prove susceptible 
of adjustment and control, so that it does- 
n’t happen very often. 

It is remarkable to see the extent a 
truly brainy dog can be given little privi- 
leges at certain times without great 
detriment. During summer seasons, when 
out for a walk with me, I have even seen 
my favorite Irish setter actually go rabbit 
hunting and chase rabbits, giving tongue. 
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She doesn’t give tongue at such times ex- 
cept when she forgets herself, because she 
really doesn’t want me to know that she 
is chasing rabbits. But I always do know 
it, and get quite a kick out of watching 
her try to fool me in the matter. It’s just a 
harmless little joke that we have between 
us during the off seasons. Let me work 
her, however, “when the frost is on the 
pumpkin,” and there’s no rabbit chasing 
and there’s no rabbit hunting. She is out 
strictly for birds then and for birds ex- 
clusively. She may point a rabbit if one 
gets right in front of her so she can’t well 
avoid it—but she won’t chase it. And she 
looks up at me with just a touch of em- 
barrassment that she has even pointed it, 
for she well knows that rabbits are not 
what we're out for. If she did not have 
the brain to differentiate, why then, of 
course, I could not permit her the little 
off-season indulgences which she now en- 
joys. 

The whole point is that it isn’t a crime 
for a dog to take cognizance of fur as well 
as feather, and the whole proposition nets 
itself down to whether or not it comes 
about accidentally that a pointer or setter 
gives notice of rabbits, or whether it is 
the result of a deliberate search for furred 
game. You will have to use your own 
judgment on this, based upon a knowledge 
of your dog, and whether or not the cor- 
rective methods that are needed should be 
based on the circumstances in each in- 
dividual case, rather than upon the general 
theory that it is an unpardonable crime 
for a bird dog even to notice furred game 
—which it isn’t. 


FIELD TRIALS FOR BEAGLES 


E have mentioned the importance 

of field trial competitions from the 
standpoint of a beneficial influence in the 
case of any breed of field dogs, and now 
comes a letter from Thomas Peter of 
Columbus, Ohio, proving this point and 
indicating the firm growth of field trials 
for beagles, particularly in the Buckeye 
State. Mr. Peter says: 

“In 1919 there was only one club run- 
ning beagle trials in Ohio, this club being 
the Buckeye Beagle Club with head- 
quarters at Ulrichsville. In 1920 the High- 
land Beagle Club was organized at Green- 
field and the interest has increased con- 
stantly since then until there are today 
eleven clubs running spring trials in Ohio. 
The Spring Derby came into being in 
1922, and in 1924 the first Ohio Puppy 
Championship was run. 

“Today the eleven clubs in Ohio are 
banded together in the Associated Beagle 
Clubs of Ohio. Each club runs its own 
trials open to dogs of members, the four 
placed dogs being eligible to start in 
the Championship, which stake is run 
under the auspices of a different club each 
years rotating according to the age of the 
club. 

“In 1929 the clubs west of the Ohio- 
Indiana line formed the Western Federa- 
tion with the same object as the Associated 
Beagle Clubs of Ohio. Last spring there 
was run the Inter-Association Champion- 
ship consisting of eight entries, the four 
placed beagles in the Western Federation 
Stakes and four from the Associated Bea- 
gle Clubs of Ohio. This Championship 
proved _most_ satisfactory from every 
standpoint and can now be considered as 
a definite fixture. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that the eastern clubs will form a 
similar association and participate in the 
inter-association contests for beagles. 

“As an indication of the success of 
beagle trials, will say that the entries at 
the Highland Beagle Club in 1927 proved 
the largest entries of the kind ever re- 
corded in the world. There were 162 


FIELD AND BENCH WINNER 


The beagle, Argonaut Prince, owned by E. A. Krau: 
Handler, C. H. Kelvin. Prince has 16 wins to his 
credit and is 12 inches at the shoulder 


starters in six stakes, the 13-inch bitch 
stake having 57 entries. 

“Any dog or bitch winning first place 
in an All-Age Stake of a licensed trial in 
which there are 75 starters is given a 
certificate of Championship. Exception 
is in the case of 13-inch dogs, where the 
required number of starters is 50, due to 
the fact that entry in this class is always 
smaller.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
COCKERS AS DUCK DOGS 


Qves.—I have just purchased a cocker spaniel 
six months old and want to use him for duck 
hunting only. What information can you give me 
as to training? Joun Bear 


Ans.—Training any kind of a retriever for 
use in duck hunting involves chiefly a course of 
“yard breaking,” with special lessons under a 
reliable system of force retrieving. Such a 
system, and a good one, will be found detailed 
fully in Chapter VII of my new book entitled, 
How to Train Your Bird Dog. You must also 
take steps with a young dog to avoid gun shyness 
—and teach the pupil steadiness to shot and wing. 

he book as mentioned will give you all of this. 

If I might venture a comment, it would be 
that you may find a cocker spaniel rather a 
small dog for retrieving from water such large 
fowl as a duck. Cockers are wonderful little 
workers in their sphere but are not quite so 
adaptable to water as the Irish water spaniel, 
Chesapeake Bay dog or Labrador. They have 
neither the constitution nor the coat to with- 
stand the hardships of ducking in true ducking 
weather, and I cannot restrain myself from thus 
mentioning that, if you are not careful, you 
may subject your good little dog to the elements 
beyond the ability of his constitution. [Ep.] 


BREAKING A YOUNG SETTER 


Quves.—I have an unusually promising young 
setter bitch, which is unbroken, and I have 
thought some of entering her in some Derby 
Stakes this fall. She shows promise of being an 
unusually fast dog, and I do not want to shorten 
her up in any way. 

Do you think that training her on pheasants, 
which I understand are handled much closer 


and more carefully than quail, would ruin her as 
a 


a wide-going, covey-finding quail dog? 
Water Woop 


Ans.—Whether or not it is advisable to work 
your young setter on pheasants depends entirely 
upon the manner in which she is handled. It is 
possible to cramp a dog regardless of whether 
the game be quail or pheasants. It is just as 
easy to cramp one in hunting quail as it is in 
hunting pheasants. It is also possible to let them 
keep their range whether they be hunting 
pheasants or quail. 

In many of the present-day pheasant trials the 
dogs go just as wide as I have seen them go 
anywhere on quail. One of the greatest heats 
ever run on pheasants was a_ couple of years 
ago when Brighthurst Mary Proctor won the 
All-Age Stake at Buffalo. Just this past January, 
at Grand Junction, Tennessee, Brighthurst Mary 
Proctor ran her first hour on quail in the Na- 
tional Championship well enough to win the 
Stake—which she might likely have won had 
she been properly conditioned to go the three- 
hour route. [Ep. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 





For Dogs 
and Foxes 


CAPSULES 


Kill 
HOOKWORMS 
and 


LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS 


Dog owners, silver fox 
ranchers and veterinarians 
from practically everysec- 
tion of the country write 
enthusiastically about the 
results obtained from the 
use of Nema Worm Cap- 
sules, Dogs and foxes are 
more easily infested with 
worms than many other 
animals, Nema Capsules 
are the safe, sure treat- 
ment,—easy to give and 
are low in cost. 


FREE! 


WORM 
Bulletins 
—instructive 
—helpful 
Keep your ani- 
mals bealthy. 


for bulletin 


New 652 ¢ ny At Drug Stores 
Foxes. 


NemaW orm Capsules 
in different sizes for 
varying ages and 
weights. 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-39-M 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan : Walkerville, Ontario 

















LIoNEL Bonp 
SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 


STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 
late trainer of William Humphrey’s famous 
Horsford Kennels in England, is open to take 
a few Spaniels to train for coming season or 
Field Trials. Also a few really good Setters, 
Pointers and Retrievers. 


BASSET HOUNDS 


Hunters With Keen Scent 
Pups, Hunters, Dogs at Stud. Brood Bitches. 
Send dime for illustrated descriptive folder and list. 
SMITH BASSET HOUND KENNELS 
Spring Valley, Ohio U. S. Highway 42 














FOR SALE 


TWO REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE 
FEMALES fifteen months old. Price 
$50.00. Also mother of these pups reg- 
istered. Price $90.00. This is a real 
good duck dog and will not take a back 
seat from the best. 
NEIL NELSON, Wooler, Ont., Can. 











. or if you ler, we wil 
€0c, or 10 ibs. $1.00 

in the United States, all 
ur dogs or wi 


prepared ready for use—ellyou dole foe 
PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


REARING WILD TURKEYS 
RIGHTENED away by the tales 


of blackhead; perhaps, too, fascin- 

ated by the brilliant colors of alien 

birds, the American game breeder 
has paid little attention to the largest of 
our game-birds, Meleagris gallopavo. Wild 
turkeys are almost a mythical bird to 
many people. Unless one is fortunate 
enough to live near to their haunts, it is 
rather an expensive undertaking to hunt 
these birds. Vermin and hunters have 
cleaned them out of most of their former 
territory. The advance of the industries 
has ruined thousands of acres for the 
wild turkey. But plenty of acres still re- 
main. They can be pop- 
ulated again with these 
fine birds. Those of you 
who have seen the 
FIELD AND STREAM mov- 
ing pictures of turkey 
shooting have some 
idea of what great sport 
it is. If you are properly 
situated for raising these 
birds, you can make a 
good profit from the 
work of breeding them 
for customers. 

Wild turkeys are but 
little harder to hatch 
and bring to maturity 
than the domestic vari- 
ety. The modern meth- 


ods of managing the 
latter may be adapted 
to the wild birds suc- 
cessfully and a large 
number of them pro- 
duced with a minimum 
of labor. 

It would seem, from 


Adult breeding 


the experience of a large 
number of _ breeders, 
that the new way of 
handling the young bird has defeated the 
dreaded disease of blackhead. This malady 
spelled ruin for countless turkey raisers 
before the present system was adopted. 
Last year the effects of this increased 
production was seen in the retail price 
of turkey meat when it dropped to a figure 
below that of chicken. It is interesting to 
note that this lower price did not affect 
the quotations on live wild turkeys to any 
appreciable extent. 

The possible arguments against any 
extensive activity in propagating turkeys 
are: (a) The size of the bird, (b) The 
ease with which tame stock may be taken 





Merry Christmas Everpbody! 


Have you ordered those game birds to give 
as a Christmas present? Two acres of land 
are all one needs to have for raising them. 
Give that boy of yours a pair of birds and 
tell him that this Department of Field & 
Stream is always ready and happy to 
answer all of his questions. 











by game-hogs, and (c) The unadaptabil- 
ity of the more thickly settled districts 
for this bird. 

Wild turkeys must have plenty of range. 
They may stay pretty close to the dwell- 
ing near which they were reared and in 
captivity they thrive on comparatively 
restricted areas. Yet liberated stock re- 





Photo Rex Kennard 


stock inside the summer pen. The wooden frames are the 


roosting places of the turkeys at night 


quires abundant “elbow room”. No such 
small fields as are used by quail will main- 
tain the wild turkey. 

The liberation of only a few adults or 
a brood of youngsters is not sufficient 
unless the birds are in the middle of a 
large tract of suitable land wisely admin- 
istered as a really good sanctuary. Even 
then there is great chance that the birds 
will stray into open territory and be 
potted by the weak-backed human element 
that kills everything within reach. 

If you want to bring back to your 
woods and fields the wild turkey, if you 
want to hear the call of the wild gobbler, 


and the thunder of the wings of the flock 
as it dashes away through the under- 
brush, you can do it. A bit of work and 
the right kind of management will prove 
successful. 

The owner of a large country estate or 
farm, the local sportsmen’s association 
blessed with a good refuge rightly super- 
vised, are wonderfully situated for this 
accomplishment. And wherever these exist 
now, or may be expected to exist in the 
future, there is a chance for a local com- 
mercial breeder of wild turkeys to supply 
a most profitable market. 

The turkey farm ought to consist of at 
least 40 acres comprising fields, meadows 
and a good growth of trees, shrubs, under- 
brush and berries. Tur- 
keys like to roost in 
trees at night. On the 
prairies it is an easy 
matter to handle stock 
without fences when 
there is a grove of trees 
near the house: Ordin- 
arily it is best to fence 
in the breeding stock. 
Especially is this true 
of new birds which are 
not yet at home on the 
place. They should be 
wing-clipped and given 
a spacious yard of wire- 
netting, four feet high. 


HIS netting does 

not need to be of as 
fine mesh as that for 
other game birds al- 
ready considered in this 
Department. Four-inch 
mesh is small enough 
for an adult turkey. 

Investigate your state 
game laws regarding 
wild turkeys. Your com- 
missioner of game will 
be glad to aid you. Do this before you 
order your stock. Some states will not al- 
low protected game birds to be imported 
within the state unless the owner first pro- 
cures permission. 

With the license and attendant matters 
settled, write the advertisers in this de- 
partment about the birds they have for 
sale. Purchase the stock best suited to your 
locality. Northern birds are usually best 
everywhere. You certainly can not expect 
the full mead of possible success by intro- 
ducing southern birds into a colder climate. 

Make your enclosure secure; provide 
for drinking water, grit and feed dishes. 
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The-birds may be left in this pen for six | 
9 and all the shelter required is an| 

A”-shaped roof on posts high enough | 
for them to get under it and big enough} 
to accommodate the entire flock. 

While even tame turkeys will become 
wild, and the finest wild stock attach 
themselves to their home, it is best to start 
with pure-bred wild birds if these can be 
obtained. If you order genuine wild tur- 








A flock a young iibeen, both wild and 
domestic. They were hatched in an in- 
cubator and raised in a brooder 


keys and you receive birds with tails or 
tail coverts showing white, send them back 
to the breeder or expect to pay less for 
them than you would for the real thing. 
It may be impossible for you to get 
true wild stock. In that case, devote all 
your efforts to breed out the white 
feathers and to produce a rangy, trim, 
fast-flying specimen. 

Feed them the same foods recommended 
for pheasants. Wheat and oats twice a 
day through the winter, with two or three 
breakfasts a week of commercial poultry 
dry-mash, plus 25 per cent beef scrap 
and the whole mixed with a little water 
or milk. Green food of some sort will help 
to keep them in good condition. 

Examine the birds about once a month 
for any signs of growth in their primary 
feathers and clip these off again so that 
your birds will not stray away from 
home. It is a good idea to have the roof 
of their shelters at such a gradual slant 
that the birds can jump to the eaves and 
climb to the ridge for the night. 

Right now is the time to get your 
foundation stock. Later, I will write an 
article on their care during the breeding 
season and tell you the details of mass 
production by means of incubators and 
brooders. 


ECONOMICAL RESTOCKING 


HERE is no country place to which 

FIELD AND STREAM goes that can not 
be improved by sensible liberation of the 
proper birds. We have done much, but 
the surface has hardly been scratched. In 
the states, especially, there are thousands 
of areas that need foundation stock and 
double the number that need a renewal of 
activity in planting birds. 

The release of a crateful of pheasants 
or quail or any other bird, followed by 
lazy sitting-back, shooting a few cats, and 
depending on this nucleus to populate that 
section, is not enough. To keep up the 
stamina of the liberated birds, to sustain 
popular interest in the project, ‘and to pro- 
duce results that mean something, a pro- 
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DECOY 
CALLERS 


Wild Can- 
ada geese, 
hand- 
reared 
stock, 
guaran- 
teed call- 
ers @ $15.00 per pair, also all varieties 
of call ducks. 


Taken on my place 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED - Chincoteague, Va. 





The Premier Game Farm of 
Europe. Est. 24 years. 





Over 12.000 Stock 
Pheasants, all 
breeds. Pheasant 
Eggs April to July 
Hungarian Part 
Pheasants. Write or 
ey tor ye and lists. 


({AYBIRD 


ee PHEASANT Fé FARM 
Prestwood’’ Great den, 








“GAME FARMING” 


By Horace Mitchell 


A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks @ 
Ornamental Birds 
by the most — and econom- 
ical methods. 

Completely illustrated 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 

Send orders to: 

Haley Publishing Company 


Dept. A P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF 
MONTCALM RINGNECKS NOW 


Ringnecks of the Montcalm strain are superior 
birds. They are thick set, strong in flight, hardy, 
withstanding rigorous winters. They will stay with- 
in reasonable bounds if provided with regular 
food supply and cover. 

These birds, developed at Montcalm Game Farm 
excel in brilliant color, are prolific layers and will 
add materially to the attractiveness of your estate 
or shooting preserve. 

We are in a position to supply you with a trio 
or five hundred, at reasonable prices. Safe delivery 
and fair dealing guaranteed. Write us today. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box N 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania of 











SALT, NATURAL FLAVORED 
OYSTERS 


for sale, opened and in the shell, also clams and fish. 
Wholesale and retail, direct from Atlantic Coast, where 
grown, packed under most sanitary conditions, well 
graded. Special attention given to family orders for 
opened oysters. Write for information and prices. 


Whealton Oyster Co., J. T. Mears, Mgr. 
Chincoteague, Va, 


Pheasants 


In large or small orders. Versicolor, Melan- 
otus, Reeves, Silver, Golden, Amherst, Mon 
golian and Ringneck Pheasants. Also Ver- 
sicolor—Mongolian cross, Mongolian Ring- 
neck cross. Reduction in price on large 


orders. 
JOS. FLORES 
R.F.D. 935, 1st Ave. San Leandro, Calif. 

















2000 PHEASANTS 
“FOR SALE 
November and December Delivery 
Quality Ringnecks—Reasonable Prices 
CAROLINA PHEASANTRY 
BENSON, N. CAR. 


AitiraciWild Ducks 















po dy J. grounds? pe 4 ducks 
in flocks to waters near you by planting 
TERRELL'’S WILD RICE 
Also 85 other varieties. Favorite foods of wild 
ducks adapted to s wide range of conditions. 
years’ experience Suggestions free. Write 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS 
362 D Bik. Oshkesh, Wisconsin 















Quail Breeder Desires Position 


Four seasons experience in the propagation of ‘Bob 
White’’ quail in captivity; also experienced in ver- 
min control. I can help you to better shooting on 
your own place. My hand-reared birds for 3 seasons 
averaged over 59 eggs per hen each season; 43 birds 
released from each hundred eggs laid. Salary ex- 
pected $150. per month. Correspondence invited. 
References. 


RALPH M. MUSSER, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 











Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1928-29-30 

Wild Mallard $4.50-$5.00 pair. English Callers 1928- 
29-30—$10.00-$8.00-$7.00 pair; Belgian (Callers 
-_ 00 pair; Black og $10.00 pair. Duck Book 

25ce, Goose Booklet 25c. Old trained Canada Geese, 
Chinese Goune, Ww Ducks, and other Ducks, Geese, 
Pea-Fowls. Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed (100 Birds cheaper). 

BREMAN CO., Danville, I. 


PHEASANTS 


Full winged pheasants for liberation, or se- 
lected breeders, $2.75 to $4.00 each, depend- 
ing on size and date of shipment. No brailed 
birds. Satisfaction and live arrival guaranteed. 


DERBY GAME FARM 





Box 4, Pittstown, New Jersey 














MONGOLIAN and ENGLISH 
Ringneck Pheasants 


Orders now being allotted, small lots or 
quantities. Breeding pens hard to beat. 
Complete satisfaction is our guarantee. 
PEACE VALLEY PHEASANTRY 
Chalfont, Pa. 





Squab Book FREE 


PR gute elites by at =e pas sor roune t0,temd, Bell for 
het to tend, 
a yi yh polees. tend erat samp fo 
breed and 


~ latest free 48-p. book how to Sool ty now test 
sales method. 
P 


LYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

> 504 H St., Melrose, Massachusetts 

ys Petehiiched 30 sense, Downton of sua tdates. 
Largest business in the 

plies. Reference. an —_ We ship 

months’ trial, insu: satisfaction 


stock everyehere on oy! a 











WildGoose Decoys 


Marsh bred. Broken. Canada geese decoys. 
$12.50 per pair 


Apply: Horace Street, Beasley’s Point, N. J. 








Pheasants For Sale 


THE MAROBAR GAME PRESERVE 


offers a number of their birds. 
Here is your chance to get the best. 


WYANDANCH, LONG ISLAND 
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“There are a lot of excuses for missing, but the 
ones which are most important are lack of nerve 
control and intelligent application and observation.” 


This quotation is from one of the most practical articles we have ever read. 
It is an article that will help you greatly in all your gunning. The flight 
peculiarities of quail, partridge, prairie chicken, jacksnipe, woodcock and 


duck are analyzed here for you. 


Every man who steps out with a gun in his hands wants to feel the confi- 
dence that is gained through a realization of his increasing skill. Just how 
to gain that skill is the object of this article called 


How To Hit Them 


By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


In the January issue of 


Field 
Stream 


The January Fre_p & Stream starts the new year with a group of stories 
and articles that set a high mark for the eleven issues to follow. Hunting, 
fishing, camping and outdoor adventure, all receive their share in this 
number and the nine big departments are more than ever filled with help- 


ful information for you. 


CULTIVATED QUAIL—by H 
. Sheldon 


First of all a great shooting 
story and then some real, sound 
ideas on saving birds “for an- 
other time. 


CATCHING AFRICAN BUF- 
FALO—by Wynant Davis 
Hubbard 


Capturing alive one of the most 
dangerous big game animals 
makes a story full of action. 


PUSE’S FIRST LION—by S. 
Omar Barker 


A dog story and a hunting story 


combined that takes you out 
into the open for a real adven- 
ture 


YOUR DUCKS—YOUR FISH 
—by Charles Elbridge Cox, Jr. 
How one man enjoys game birds 
and fish on his own lake almost 

within sight of the city. 


CHINOOK FEVER—by H. L. 
Betten 


An all-round good fishing story 
that also gives some mighty 
practical advice on salmon fish- 
ing. 


THE TRAIL TO THE PORCU- 
PINES—by Bob Becker 


If you prefer a trail to a road 
for your vacation you'll enjoy 
every bit of this story of a fish- 
ing trip in the mountains. 


The January issue will be on sale December 10th 


Order your copy from your newsdealer now or send us your subscription 














gram of work should be followed that 
provides for the regular release of new 
birds on these stocked areas. The suc- 
ceeding plantings need not be as large as 
the first, but they must be of good birds. 
And they must be completed each year. 

The established coveys will hold the 
newcomers and the latter will keep up the 
vitality of the strain with fresh non-re- 
lated blood. 

In many parts of this country, spring 
liberation af birds is to be preferred to 
fall planting, other things being equal. But 
birds are costly in the spring. They must 
be set out early so that they will be well 
at home on ‘the new grounds before the 
start of the breeding season. They must 
be liberated near good cover and the 
ground should be prepared for their com- 
ing by a complete clean-up of vermin in 
the neighborhood. 

Adult stock, particularly ring-necks, 
will be more likely to remain where 
planted if they are put out shortly before 
housekeeping time. The breeding instinct 
sets the hens to making nests in all good 
sites, and care of the eggs holds the birds 
there at least until the broods are ready 
to shift for themselves. 


CARCITY of stock and high prices 

prevent more spring stocking when the 
birds are purchased from the breeders after 
February first. Stock on hand at the game 
farms dwindles gradually with sales from 
the first of November until March 15th, 
when, usually, few if any remain for sale. 
Naturally, when spring orders are filled, 
the breeder is not going to damage his 
prospects by sending off his best specimens. 
I do not mean to insinuate that all birds 
purchased in the spring are “seconds,” yet 
human nature cannot be evaded nor 
changed to any great extent. 

To get the best birds at the lowest 
prices, orders should be placed now for 
delivery before the New Year. Arrange 
with a farmer to care for the stock through 
the winter. 

Wintering game-birds successfully is 
not hard at all if it is done as it should 
be and the cost wili be far less than the 
rise in price that comes as the cold weather 
wanes. It certainly should not cost over 
a dollar to feed and care for one ring-neck 
over the winter and quail will cost much 
less than this. Right now you can buy 
mighty good ring-necks for about $4.00 
each in lots of 100 or more. In March, a 
breeder with established reputation can 
charge $7.50 each for his ring-neck hens 
and get it quickly. So, you save about 
$3.50 per bird by getting your birds for 
restocking before the first of next year. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE REEVES PHEASANT 


Dear Mr. MITCHELL: 

You have been so good with advice in the past 
that I must take further advantage of your good 
nature by asking your opinion of the Reeves 
pheasant as a sporting bird. You will be interest- 
ed in knowing, I am sure, that your assistance 
has enabled me to raise about 500 ring-necks 
during 1930 which were sold most profitably with 
very little work. 

Mrs. Joun P. Berry. 


Answer: It gives me real pleasure to know 
that this Department and its service of informa- 
tion has helped you to make money. May it 
continue to do so! The Reeves pheasant (Phas- 
ianus reev esii) is a splendid game bird with a 
superb “rocketing” flight that makes for safe 
shooting and that presents a quite difficult mark. 
The main disadvantage of the species lies in its 
love of travel. English breeders, upon whose 
estates these birds have been released, report that 
they are even greater wanderers than the ring- 
neck. Also, their present comparatively high price 
makes American conservationists and estate own- 
ers prefer the better known ring-neck. 


Game-BagepinG Epitor. 
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WANTS TO RAISE 2500 PHEASANTS 


Dear Mr. MITCHELL: 

I have been following your articles in F1erp 
& Srream and have enjoyed reading them; I 
feel that I get a great deal from them, especially 
those on the breeding of pheasants. 

Last summer I raised pheasants (the second 
season that I had tried it) and have just a few 
over one hundred hens for breeders. I have 
capital enough and confidence that I can raise 
at least 2500 pheasants. I will no doubt have to 
buy a few more hens or eggs in order to carry 
the program out. 

Now do you think I would have any trouble 
marketing that many birds at a good price? I 
have written to most of the states in the north- 
east and they have either contracted for birds 
or raise their own. What do you think would be 
the best way to market that many birds? Of 
course I could advertise in the magazines and 
sell in small quantities but I would rather sell 
cheaper and unload a number at a time. Do you 
think I could go ahead with my plans of raising 
at least 2500 pheasants with the full confidence 


that I will be able to sell all of these birds at a | 


good price? Or would it be better to get a con- 
tract, and who would I write to? I would ap- 
preciate any information that you can give me 
along this line. 

Please do not publish my name. New Jersey. 


Answer: It seems to me that your project of 
raising 2500 ag oy is a little too ambitious for 
anyone who has had only two years’ experience 
with the birds. Of course, you might be able 
to swing it perfectly, The third season is the 
one that shows how well a game breeder has 
learned the lessons of the past two years. It 
takes at least three years for anyone to serve a 
complete and worthwhile apprenticeship in game 
farming. Even then there are thousands of things 
remaining to be mastered. 

I think it would be better for you to aim at a 
thousand birds raised to September and if you 
were able to do better than that—well and good. 
With good stock you ought to be able to count 
on raising at least fifty young birds for every 
breeding hen. 


You should find no trouble in marketing 2500 | 


ring-necks. The country as a whole has a tre- 
mendous demand for good birds that has never 
been filled completely. : 

The results of advertising your birds in a 
national magazine would not necessarily result 
in orders for small quantities. Sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations and owners of private preserves want 
birds in lots of a hundred to several thousand 
and this type of buyer reads Frerp & Stream. 

I suggest that you run an advertisement in 
this Department for the spring months, or as 
soon before September as possible, saying that 
you will grant a discount of 10 per cent from 
list prices to all customers who place their 
orders with deposit of 25 per cent in your hands 
before the first of June or July. In this way 
you should be able to dispose of every surplus 
bird almost before it is hatched. Such trading in 
futures with livestock is dangerous for those 
who have no experience in the business but I 
think that if you balanced your operations with 
common sense and the knowledge you already 
possess, you should not find yourself in deep 
water when shipping time arrived. Hope this 
is of some help to you. Glad to assist you at any 
time. 

Game-Breepinc EpItor. 


GAME BREEDING IN FLORIDA 


Dear Mr. MITCHELL: 


The writer has been operating a poultry plant 
in Pinellas County, Florida, for several years and 
has raised pheasants as a side-line. 

We are leaving Florida and are looking for a 
location to establish a pheasant farm and are very 
favorably impressed with a location in western 
North Carolina and a place near Easton, Mary- 
land. Of the two places, which is the best as to 
climate for ring-necks and Hungarians? 

We find this is no place for pheasant raising. 
The long hot weather and the excessive rains 
during the rainy season kill off the young. Our 
eggs under the best of range and feeding are 
low in hatchability and the young usually lack 
a normal amount of vitality. 

After a trip of several thousand miles just 
completed, we have decided to go back North and 
go into raising pheasants as a main line and a 
few chickens on the side for our table. If you 
were locating, where would you go? 


H. B. Atpricn, Florida. 


Answer: I have traveled through Maryland 
and the western section of North Carolina and I 
think that one district is as good as the other for 
the propagation of first-class game birds. It is 
mostly a question as to whether you prefer the 
coast or the inland country. Suggest that you 
investigate the game-breeding laws of each state 
efore purchasing either place. 

Glad to have your opinion of game breeding in 
Florida. Hope some other breeders of that snow- 
less state will send in their ideas about the 
industry down there. The greater the variety of 
Places we hear from, the better we like it. 
oan” have you made out with your Hungar- 

ns 


Game-Breepinc Eprror. 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting + all sizes for 
prompt del tro 
prod hoe our large stocks at eee ale 
Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1250 Tyler St. N. E. 


bird or animal enclosure. holesale prices bm | 


sco, Seattle and Min 


Minneapolis 














-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 











P. O.Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., NY. | 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 





Wild Rice 


for DUCKS 

S. pe MUSKRATS 
(Mees and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use. 

MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 

Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 








Big Money in Raising Virginia Muskrats 


This unique type of farming is becoming a very 
Profitable business: for the actual labor involved there 
is no class of farming so profitable as raising Musk- 
rats. One pair in a season with their offspring will 
produce from 60 to 100, with the right environment 
and feed. To persons wishing to start in this business, 
full information gladly furnished on request. 


Just a line to the Tipewater Fur Farm, Inc., 








Box 432, West Point, Virginia. 














School of Game-Breeding 


Correspondence course. A complete source of 
information on the breeding of Pheasants, 
Quail, Wild Ducks, and Ornamental Fowl for 
profit. New and proven methods of cheaper and 
more efficient production set forth in detail. 
Game-Breeding is more profitable than poultry 
ranching. Knowledge you need. For full in- 
mation write: 
HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. 0. P.O. Box 341, Portsmouth, N. H. 


NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 

You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 

| a by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 


which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 
free expert planting advice, literature and prices. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 










Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 









BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. sy 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 














SKUNKS EASILY RAISED 


Bred females for sale. Also 
minks, raccoons. New low- 
er prices, highest-quality. 
Write us before buying 
elsewhere. Instructive, in- 
teresting illustrated cat- 
alog 10c 
SHADY FUR FARM 

Springfield Minnesota 








HUNTERS—TRAPPERS 


Wilson’s “‘NEVERFAIL CHEMICAL FERRETS” 
will help you get the cream of the fur harvest—the 
prime furs of the animals that den up. Positively 
empties the dens—brings the animals out alive and 
without injury to fur or flesh. Successfully used for 
years by the best trappers and hunters. Don’t delay— 
order NOW, and start making REAL money in furs 
this season. Trial order of six sent postpaid for $1.00. 


WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Dept. F. Box 81 Quincy, Mlinois 


FREE fo oe mares Spe cee 
COPY, 





news. Contains lessons, helpful) 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 


Silver Fox News, F., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in ever: 
respect, but will give you expression in my cok 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BIG PROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
Fores. Buy « pair of our 
Grade 1 foxes 


terms. Ask for our booklet 
“The Silver Fox. What it 
is.” It is FREE. 


CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn. 


MUSKRATS 


FOR SALE in any quantity, the Famous Ontario 
Muskrats. They make the finest grade of Hudson Seal. 


We are booking orders now for fall delivery. 
rite us for quotations. 


BIG CREEK MUSKRAT FARMS, Limited 
612-14-16-18 Lister Block 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

















Facts on Fur Farming 
YEAR: simeansoune of the Year Book 
theSilver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 
BC rT ) tries. 176 . beautifull ted and 
illustrated. Tells all about fur farming: 
how to build how to feed, how to skin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 
s ee enmentiatien 06 De Tort ding in 
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Field and Stream—December, 1930 


Get your Christmas 
presents FREE!!!! 








AKE this both the least costly and at 

the same time the best Christmas you 
have ever known. You can do it easily: 
here’s how— 


Take pencil and paper NOW and make 
out a Christmas list—put down the people 
you want to remember and the presents you 
would like to give each one. 


On this list there will be many articles 
that you can get from us absolutely free in 
return for getting us a few subscriptions. If 





\ 


ibove: Eveready three cell regular black Flashlight 
with bulb and batteries. Value $2.00. Yours for 
only two subscriptions. And any other flashlight, 
lamp, search light or similar equipment can be ob- 
tained for subscriptions. ° 





Above: Wollensak ‘‘Commander’’ four power Galilean 
type field glass. Sturdy and light. Gives view of 
300 ft. at 1000 yds. Value $10. Yours free for 
% subscriptions. Any other field glasses, telescopes, 
etc. can also be obtained for subscriptions. 


Above: Marble’s Safety Pocket Axe. Weight 20 
ounces. Length 11 inches. Solid steel blade, 2%” 
x 4”. Handle is metal and spring-hinged; guard is 


lined witth lead and folds into handle. Value $3.25 
Yours for 3 subscriptions. Any other axe or knife you 
want can be obtained for subscriptions. 


Left: Bean's 14-inch Bird 
Shooting Shoe. Top is of 
rubberized duck and 4” 
up from rubber sole is 
reinforced with tan elk 
leather. Guaranteed by 
manufacturer. Sizes 5 to 
12. Value $5. Yours free 
for 4 subscriptions. Hunt- 
ing shoes, coats, vests, 
stockings, and anything 
else you need can be 





obtained for subscrip- 

tions - 
POTOSI LD OID i 
FIELD & STREAM i] 
578 Madison Ave., New York. | 


Send me complete information about obtaining mer | 
chandise free, and also send subscription order forms 
and sample copies | 
Name .. ‘ ‘ — 
Address . 
City 


State nee 
F. & 8. 12-30 


ou will devote an hour a day or evening 
or the next 30 days to calling on men in 
your city whom you know like to hunt and 
fish, you can get enough subscriptions for 
Field & Stream by December 20th to take 
care of a considerable number of these gifts. 
Guns, cameras, skates, fishing rods, hunting 
knives, hunting boots and other clothing, 
tents, fountain pens, flashlights, binoculars, 
microscopes, radios—probably three-fourths 
of all the articles you will put on your list 
can be earned absolutely free in this man- 
ner. 





Above: Motor Kit for four. Two quart Thermos bot- 
tles, each with 3 nested cups, food box, salt and 
pepper shakers and four each, knives, forks, spoons 
and enamel plates. Value $18.50. Yours for only 
15 subscriptions. Thermos bottles, jars, camping 
equipment of all kinds can be obtained for sub- 
scriptions 


ee: ean “sateen 


= 3 , 








Above: Shakespeare ‘‘Three-in-One’’ steel casting 
rod. A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel witb 
nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. Yours for only 
5 subscriptions. Rods of all makes can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 





Above: Red Head Shell Vest of regimental duck with 
reinforced front edges and collar. Adjustable back 
belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge shells. Value 
$2.15. Yours for only 2 subscriptions. Any kind 
of hunting clothes can be obtained for subscriptions. 





Above: 
blade. 


Remington RH-32 Hunting Knife with 4%” 
Solid leather sheath with every knife. Value 


$2.50. Yours free for 2 subscriptions. Knives of all 
makes and descriptions can be obtained for sub- 
scriptions. 


Hundreds of readers of Field & Stream, 
without any gelling experience, have gotten 
thousands of subscriptions in this manner, 
and have received thousands of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise absolutely free as their re- 
ward. You can do it also. Get busy right 
away. “Cash in” whenever you like. The 
articles you want and have earned will be 
sent to you promptly, and the recipients of 
them will never know that you did not pur- 
chase them from a store—if that makes any 
difference. Here are some suggestions, to 
show you what you can do: 





Above: Spalding Skate and Shoe Combination. Silver 
Wing Tubular Hockey Skates and Hockey Shoes with 
stiff toes and without heels. All sizes for men and 
boys. Value per pair $7.50. Yours for only 6 sub- 
scriptions. All kinds of skates, skis, snow shoes or 
winter sport equipment of any kind can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 





Above: Heddon ‘‘Lone-Eagie’’ No. 206. Level-Wind- 
ing, Easy-Casting, Serviceable. Capacity 100 yds. 
15 lb. Silk Line. Weight 8% oz. Value $6.00. Yours 
for only 5 subscriptions. Reels, lines and fishing 
equipment of all makes can be obtained in return for 
subscriptions. 





Above: Doric Stop Watch for all sports. Correct tim- 
ing to the fraction of a second. Yours for only 4 
yearly subscriptions. Any watch, clock or scientific 
instrument you want can be obtained for subscriptions. 


Left: Marble’s Coat Com- 
pass. Fasten to coat or 
belt. Guaranteed accur- 
ate Stationary Dial. Value 
$1.25. Free for only 1 
subscription. Any compass, 
match box, pen, pencil 
or other small item can 
be obtained for subscrip- 
th 























LIKE THE MAGIC OF THE 


SILVER BULLET 


HROUGH the memories and stories of old woodsmen 

runs an interesting superstition. It is said that only a 
silver bullet will kill a wolverine. Indians called this danger- 
ous prowler “Carcajou”, meaning evil spirit; white hunters 
called it the “Indian Devil”. 'To this day many an old hun- 
ter will swear that the wolverine leads a charmed life that 
only a silver bullet can end. 
Like the magic of the silver bullet is the magic of Remington 
Kleanbore Cartridges. They absolutely prevent rust, pit- 
ting or corrosion in the barrel of your firearm if you use 
them exclusively. 
No longer will you ruin your rifle if you forget to cleanit. No 
longer will it lose its accuracy through pitting and corrosion. 
You can shoot thousands of Kleanbore Cartridges without 
cleaning. They keep your firearms in perfect condition. 

KLEANBORE — THE MAGIC CARTRIDGE 
OF THE MODERN SHOOTER 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kieanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 








When Pleasure 
is the Goal 


Camel puts it over with the delight- 


ful fragrance of choice tobaccos 


and the incomparable Camel blend. 


amels 


for pleasure 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





